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The Poise of a Fraser 


A Little Pinkerton 


UP IN a big room in the Eastern block 
of the Parliament buildings at Ottawa 
a man is seated before a desk. 

There are many men seated at many 
desks in the Eastern block but this is a 
small man and before him is a big book 
in divers volumes. The man is none 
other than John Fraser, auditor-ge ‘ral 
of Canada and one of the least imposing, 
as far as mere physical proportions go, 
of those who fill the high seats of gov- 
ernment service. The book of divers 
volumes is—no, not a copy of the 
Domesday Book or the Eneyclopaedia 
Britannica but the annual report of the 
auditor-general and the biggest and 
bulkiest bluebook the Printing Bureau 
ever takes two weeks longer than it 
should to turn out, 

When one, either on business or euri- 
osity bent, eludes the secretary who 
guards the portal, of the sanctum of the 
high priest of Canadian government re- 
ceipts and expenditures and _ pushes 
ypen the green covered door that gives 
inward to its mysteries one’s first im- 
pression is that of an exeessive tran- 
quility, a eurious aura of quietude that 
seems to defy rather than invite inter- 
ruption, The atmosphere of the room 
breathes a peace not like anv other 
peace and its occupant fairly radiates it! 
‘*Here is a man,’’ one’s mentality whis 
pers shrewdly, ‘who has known not 
worry and been immune to eare—one of 
the fortunate ones whose brain has never 
had to vex itself with hard material 
faets or batter against the barrier of 
stern realities.’ 

But someone is saying something— 
saving it evenly and unemotionally as 
though he were not announeing an ano- 
maly, whose very manner of ealm state- 
ment eries to your sense of the fitness of 
things as proclaiming the impossible. 

“Ves, about $500.000,000 in aeeounts 
passes annually through mv hands. Yes 

oh yes, T have to eheck over all of 
them, just to see thev’re not exeessive 
or anything, vou know.’’ the ealm voiee 
informs vou. ‘*They’re all here in my 
report. No, that’s not all of it: that 
only coes from Q to Y but possibly vou 
don’t want to look over the whole thing 
just now?’’ 

No, the visitor thinks Q to Y will do. 
thank vou He’s fairly good at ae- 


Work May Reveal 


General Eat Porridge 


By JOHN MacCORMAC 





Two ways at once suggest them- 
selves in which a great financial or 
audit department might be describ- 
ed to the public. Usually a writer 
would treat such a subject seriously 
and would place before the reader 
the indispensable place occupied in 
the public service by the Canadian 
Auditor-General, the character and 
magnitude of the service, and the 
restraint it exercises on improvident 
disbursements of the people’s money. 
The other way, touching the depart- 
ment and its occupants lightly, ex- 
tracting dry humor from musty 
accounts, and beguiling the reader 
away from the edge of saggy mone 
tary muskegs to the personal and 
very human aspect of the subject, 
is that followed by Mr. MacCormac 
in his racy and readable sketch. As 
is obvious, the object of the article 
is to draw wider attention than is 
usually given, to one of the most 
useful agencies in our publie service. 
Very much indeed, of the confidence 
placed in our various governments 
is unconsciously based on the fact 
that the watchdog of the Treasury 
never sleeps, that not one pay- 
ment, however small, or however 


specia] in character, can be made 
without the scrutiny of this great 
office, whose authority is commen 
surate with the importance of its 
functions, and whose occupants, 


happily, have, since its establish- 
ment, commanded the merited con- 
fidence of Parliament and of the 
people.- Editor. 











counts himself still Q to Y, he considers, 
will serve his turn, Some day when he 
is tired of the struggle of life he will 
start at A to C and when he reaches M 
to L they will take him away, babbling 
merrily in his straitjacket, and the eoun- 
{rv will have to keep him behind stone 
walls, with glass on them. 


His Coat of Mail 


And vet when one has had time to 
reflect the anomaly ceases to be anomal- 
ous and the apparent paradox resolves 
itself into a simple ease of eause and 
effect Tranquility and the echeeking 


That All Auditors- 


over of $50000C0,000 of accounts would 


scarce ly appear synonymous to the aver- 


age mind but with Mr, Jolin Fraser they 
ave to be—otherwise he would not be 
auditor-general, No other armor would 
shield him from destruction beneath the 
avalanche of facts and figures he has to 
juggle with every year, take apart and 
piece together and finally build up into 


that same monster report you see on 
the desk befor nim It's his mental 
coat of mail, this tranquility; when he 
gets up in: the morning he takes it off 
the end of the bed where he has hung it 
during the night, puts it on, hooks it up 
the back, closes the visor and, armed 
with a magnifying glass and a pruning 
knife, goes out to eut down what he ean, 
let the ehips fall where they may. Or 
vou might consider it as a figurative 
diving suit, garbed in which he leaps 

to the ocean of accounts and probes the 
dark holes of illegal expenditures for 
ill-gotten gold, Personally, however, we 
do not favor the latter metaphor; for it 
has this inherent incongruity that 

ocean is undoubtedly very wet while the 
sort of facts that Mr, Fraser has to dex 
with are on the eontrary very, very dry. 


It is in this eareful checking over o 
eovernment expe nditures that the true 
inwardness of the position of auditor 
reneral of Canada lies. No payment of 
publie money may be made without his 
eonsent. It is his august prerogative to 
decide the eeonomie value and necessity 
for a roller towel or a drydoek, a rub 


ber stamp for the Interior Department 
or a new ship for the Canadian navy 
But as with all power, the greater it is 
the greater the penalty for its misuse 
In every case where the auditor-general 
ceelines payment on the ground t 
money is not justly due or that there is 
no parliamentary authority for its pay 


ment, the Dominion Treasurv Board has 


the right to overrule his objeetion and 
order the pavment to he made So far 
no objections of the present auditor 
reneral have met this fate When the 
do well, it’s Imost as serious a matte? 


as a vote oT want of eonn lence is to 


rovernment As is only proper wit 


position of sueh importanee, however 
it is one whose « ecupant mav not eas 
he removed Onlv the Governor-General 


on address fron f ( Senate d t} 





House of Commons possesses the power 
to do so and for our own part we would 
almost cheerfully relinquish any posi- 
tion if the Governor-General, the te 
and the House ot Commons wea 

go to all that trouble on our be 

eould go on the stage with the ad 

o ' 


ing 


The history of the office is a short one, 
It was first established in 1878, the late 
J. Lorn McDougall being appointed on 
August 1 of that year and superannu 
ated in 1905 when the reins passed into 
the hands of their present holder, who 
is assisted by a staff of eighty. 


In Intellectual Kilts 


Of course Mr. Frase \ tsmian 
and so was Mr, MeDouvah pei ore hin 
That goes without saying. They make 


an Irisliman minister of justice and in 

times past have trusted a Frenelma 

with a premiership but when it comes 

to reducing the prineiples of governo: 

ship to actual dollars and cents the pos 

tion eries aloud tor a Seotsman. They 
{ 


Say if you serateh an auditor-general i 
any country in the world you will find ; 
Gael. His name inay be Popoff or Hen 
Wienerwurst or it may even be Ali ben 
Alkali but that’s only an accident of 
birth; his body may be ¢lad in flowing 
bloomers but his mind is deeked out in 
intellectual kilts. It’s ten to one, too, 
that a little Pinkerton work on him 
would bring it to light that he ate por- 
ridge in the morning and took no strone- 
er stimulant than Seotch whiskey. Por- 
ridge, or to use the teehnieal term, par- 
riteh, is the sort of luxurious living they 
train auditors-general on to give them 
the proper viewpoint. It’s a fine, heart- 
ening diet for the-Sort of work they do 
and it has the advantage that it doesn’t 
stimulate the brain overmuch. Not, for 
instance, to the point where the heinous- 
ness of the erime involved in paying 11 
eents for a totally unauthorized ean of 
string beans would fail to appear in its 
true light. A definition of the true light 
would approximate a strong brimstone 
yellow with lurid touehes of fiery pur- 
ple, for where your Irishman or French- 
man would regard the checking over of 
expenditures es a business your Seots- 
man, brought up on the national regi- 
men, approaches it as a religion and 
with that species of chastened fervor 
that only oatmeal induces in its votaries, 
Expenditures containing any suspicion 
ee are promptly burned at 

There are, as stated, two features of 
the work of tl} 


One is the auditor-general and the other 


e auditor-general’s office. 


Ms report The latter is a stupendous 
work. In contemplating it one fecls as 
he feels when he first looks on the miehtv 
face of the S nx or wazes over t ie vast 
aridity of the Libvan desert. If a visi- 
tor from Mars should ask to be shown 
one of the sé wonders produeed by 
the hand of 1 thev would hand hin an 
anditor-general’s report Similarly 
the practice of homeopathy is ever ex 
tended to the cure of inacv 


7 pe : one ean see 
in his mind’s eve futur 
the mentally unfit beeomine 
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‘¢Expenditures containing any suspicion 
of heterodoxy are promptly burned at the 
stake.’’ 


over the perusual of A to L, report of 
auditor-general of Canada for 1999, 

It is a wonderful mass of figures, com- 
prising as it does the whole expenditure 
for the purpose of Canadian government 
during each year and in its immensity 
of detail it staggers the ordinary mind. 
Anyone who has ever—no, not perused 
—but simply glaneed at it cannot fail 
to be impressed by the bigness of the 
Big Business of government. When 
one’s eye runs down the columns set- 
tine forth how much Churchill, Charles 
and Company or Jones Brothers are to 
be credited for supplying the hydro- 
eraphie surveys with 10 tins of dessi- 
eated potatoes and 6 bags of flour or 
what it costs the country to maintain 
public buildings in the Province of Al- 
berta and a watchman in a storehouse in 
a British Columbia drydock—well, one 
realizes why it is an auditor-general is 
the nearest approach to omniscience the 
human race ean show. 


The Mass of Detail 


But there is much information not ex- 
elusively of a drily practical nature in 
this report and it isn’t neeessary to Int 
more than a few of the high plaees to 
glean it. We are accustomed to think of 
rovernment as a high and mighty thing 
(except of eourse, when we are eivil 
servants when it figures more as an ab- 
straction made real only by the strenu- 
ous official efforts of some of its em- 
ploves whose names modesty forbids us 
to mention, performed at grossly inade- 
quate pittanees), We are accustomed 


t 


o regard administration, we repeat, as 
immune from the ordinary hazards that 
heset the 
from the 


individual unless possibly 
let-not-vour-right-hand-know 









manipulations of the gratting politician, 
and yet two whole pages in the auditor- 
veneral’s report, Division 5, Page 118-9, 
are devoted to a less open form of alien- 
ation of receipts, losses from fire and 
borclary sustained by the Post Office 
Department, Just $4,009.57 was lost 
to Canada under this head in one year 
and no ineonsiderable portion of it was 
due to dark lantern or second storey 
methods. It follows almost as a natural 
consequence, therefore, that the Secret 
Preventive Service is a head under 
which a long list of expenditures is cited 
for everybody knows the old adage about 
the comparatively cheap ounce of pre- 
vention whieh is so much more effective 
and adds less to the high cost of living 
than the pound of cure, 

But if the weaknesses of government 
are mercilessly laid bare in the big blue 
and expenditures its 
benevolent and even philanthropic as- 
pects are emphasized for all to see. To 
begin with there is a long list of gratui- 
ties credited to nearly every department, 
Now by gratuities is not meant the ex- 
penditure of small sums to grease the 
itching palm of subserviency, but grants 
to the wives and families of deceased 
officials of the eivil service. These 
range from $500 down in most cases and 
constitute an expenditure which none 
but the most unfeeling could well carp 
at. The hazardous side of government 
work is emphasized under the head of 
Compensation for Injuries. The sur- 
veyor who makes a misstep and plunges 
down the steep side of the declivity on 
whose brink he is working, the Mounted 
Police constable who staggers into some 
outlying furtrading post dragging a 
useless limb which the Frost King has 
levied tribute on him for, the railway 
mail clerk who is dragged out, a shat- 
tered thing, from beneath the wreckage 
of a splintered baggage car, all are com- 
prehended, if one but knew it, in the 
simple statement of names and amounts 
which seems so devoid of interest as it 
appears on the printed page. 

A nation’s mourning for its great 
King is recalled by some five sheets in 
the report for 1911 setting forth ae- 
counts ineurred in connection with -the 
furnishings of trappings of woe for pub- 
lic buildings in every part of Canada. 
What though it was for a King? It 
eost Canada something and therefore 
must appear in the auditor-general’s re- 
port as inevitably as though monarchs 
passed with the passing seasons of every 
year, 


book of receipts 


Government Philanthropy 


Yes, the government is a most philan- 
thropie institution designed chiefly for 
the uplift of man at any price—Look at 
the cost of power for the elevators in 
the publie buildings of Ottawa alone last 
year, 17,081.81. The interesting ques- 
tion here arises whether one, under this 
head of philanthropy, should also elass 
the various items of expenditure set 
forth in connection with the upkeep of 
the Senate, variously referred to by 
horny handed ieonoelasts from the Low- 
er Chamber as a nursing home and mor- 
tuary chamber. But perhaps the gentle- 































ae continent 


men—no, the honorable gentlemen, for 
so they are designated in the address 
from the throne whereas the House of 
Commons has to be satisfied with the 
plain, unadorned title in spite of the 
unfortunate inferenee that though they 
are gentlemen they are not honorable 
ones—of the Upper Chamber might ob- 
ject and maintain that the government 
was paying for the collective experience 
embodied within their honorable com- 
pany and getting it cheap at that, a 
species of paid-for-what-we-know-not- 
what-we-do proposition. 

3ut how should one classify, we won- 
der, another little item listed as Publi- 
cation of Debates? The natural gas that 
arises occasionally from the earth’s 
troubled bosom is taken care of under 
Conservation of Natural Resources but 
apparently no provision has been made 
for the preservation under this head of 
the human output. But hold; possibly 
the wise men who sit in august council 
at the head of affairs were satisfied that 
no provision need be made inasmuch as 
the supply would be unfailing anyhow, 

There are several rather interesting 
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little things, too, connected with naval 
expenditures as they appear in the audi- 
tor-general’s report, as for instance one 
item which reads: Cab hire, $29.25. 
Well, well! It isn’t until we peruse 
items like these we really begin to com- 
prehend the size of some of these big 
warships. No doubt at the very time of 
writing there are warships under course 
of construction in connection with whieh 
a taxieab service will have to be pro- 
vided so that the officers may drive 
around with sufficient despatch to enable 
them properly to attend to their duties 
and possibly the time may yet come 
when ‘motor ’bus lines may be the rule 
on all No, 1 size leviathans, 

Air guns might also seem somewhat 
of an incongruity in connection with a 
navy yet on Page 11, Section Q, there 
appears an item to this effect: air rifles, 
2 at $10.22. The account does not state 
whether this is to make youthful cadets 
feel more at home or to shoot, possibly, 
passing seagulls to feed to the dog 
wateh and the bosun’s eat. These 
cadets, by the way, are treated liberally 
by a paternal government as is apparent 


when one reads farther down the page 
and finds an item of $112.50 made up 
of pocket money for cadets, 50 cents per 
week. It is understood on good author 
ity that they get this even if they d 
actually need it. 

Canada may treat her Governor-Gen 
eral handsomely but she wants to know 
what’s what in regard to the amounts 
involved just the same as the almost en 
barrassing detail in which Rideau Hall 
accounts are given bears witness, The 
injurious effects of the Canadian climate 
on the throat are probabiy responsible 
for the need that appears to have arisen 
for 5 atomizers at $5.75 or possibly the 
real cause was instead the natural 
laryngeal irritation consequent on the 
welcoming of some hundreds of guests 
at a State ball. The severity of our 
temperatures according to British ideas, 
too, is evidenced by a little account for 
108 hot water bottles at $1 each, pre- 
sumably to keep the toes of vice-regality 
warm, But there’s a limit to everything 
and most people will agree it should stop 
short of prying into the seerets of our 
first families. 


In Bill Hurst’s Shack 


A Different Code for the Man who Travels in Hendrick’s Class 


By CLEMENT BANCROFT and MADGE 


A BITTER-COLD unfriendly wind beat 
slant-wise through a thick fog as though 
trying to erush it back to earth; it 
thrashed against the young saplings and 
shrubs in its endeavor to strip them of 
their branches as well as their leaves; it 
spit in the face of the North Wind as 
though challenging it to send down ice 
and snow on this last day of September, 
when not even the bark of a rifie broke 
the shrouded stillness of the Big Tongue 
Lake region, in Northern Ontario. 

The hunters retreated before the fierce 
storm and songht out shack and fire; 
the hunted crept into what shelter they 
could find, bowing themselves to the 
gale. 

A man pushed his Peterborough 
through the creaming waters of the Big 
Tongue River with difficulty. Although 
he knelt in’the centre of the canoe and 
paddled with the steady stroke of the 
expert, a gust of wind frequently flung 
him broadside to the advance of a froth- 
capped wave, whieh beat him back as 
many yards as he had gained in several 
moments. The fog was so dense he 
could hardly see the load of provisions 
tied in oil-cloth heaped both fore and 
aft. The bank might have been ten 
yards, or ten miles away. 

The man’s figure looked like the torso 
of a giant, rising from his frail barque. 
He was bronzed and_ grizzled, water 
dripped from his bare head; he was 
dressed in the rough garb of the north- 
ern trapper, even on such a day show- 





A story taken from the pigeon 
holes of personal reminiscences and 
recast in story form in collaboration 
with a friend, into this pleasing bit 
of fiction, will be found intensely 
entertaining. As interest always at- 
taches to real occurrences in life, so 
the many grains of truth in this 
story, will furnish a bright back- 
ground for the characters of the 
plot. Much of the cant and fallacy 
characteristic of everyday lives of 
North America’s splendid race of 
people, is here exhibited. Yet the 
whole truth would be stranger than 
the fiction.—Editor. 











ing an open throat and uncovered fore- 
arm. Close inspection would have re- 
vealed the fact that his right hand lack- 
ed three fingers, none but the thumb 
and little finger remaining, but his hand- 
ling of the paddle and the oar was a 
souree of unfailing admiration to the 
settlers. 

The fog closed in until he felt that he 
was swallowing great chunks of eloth; a 
sudden gust of wind lifted him high on 
a wave, then turned him completely 
round toward Merion whieh he had left 
nearly an hour before. Rightinge the 
boat at length, he leaned forward strain- 
ing to pierce the fog for some land or 
water mark. 


‘‘This is the worst ever!’’ he mut- 
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tered, yet with the joy of battle in his 
face. ‘*How I would love to shoot the 
rapids in such a gale! But if I should 
capsize—’’ he glanced over his shoulder 
at the bundle in the stern,’’ we would 
lose all the papers and the mail!’’ 

Two strong strokes drove him toward 
the left bank. 

‘*Bill Hurst’s shack ought to be along 
here, somewlhere,’’ he continued. ‘‘Sup- 
pose I’d better take possession tor the 
night. I’ll have a ehanee to go over 
the mail, then, any way.’’ 

Working along a slanting course, the 
man reached the shore, beached his 
canoe, and after a few false leads, found 
the shack. lthough deserted a year or 
more, it was water-tight and fairly 
clean; it contained a few pans and by 
good fortune several dry logs. The 
drenched paddler built a roaring fire be 
fore transferring his load from the boat 
to the shack and gathering more fire 
wood. Then he spread his outer garm 
ents to the blaze and settled himself in 
secant clothing to dry piecemeal, while he 
read the week-old papers. 

The contents from the glaring head- 
lines ‘‘DISAPPEARANCE OF YOUNG 
WOOD,’’ to ‘‘eontinued on page 12,’’ 
were absorbing. He smiled grimly as 
eves devoured the closely printed lines 
onee he laughed outright and the sound 
was eerie in the rain-beaten cabin. It 
echoed against the rough beams and 
iltered through the chinks’ until it 
mingled with a fast descending night 





a night which seemed to sit heavily on 


the lap Oot the log A | betore it had 
really died away, another sound burst 
eauoking!y through the loneliness above 
the shmeking ot the wind and e clattel 
IT the rain 
The man l e cabin started to $ 
eet l inother 1! nent e was tear 
ng, I ail ¢ a i! S canoe and 
the river Arrived ere e paused un 
certainly, ones re stra ne every 
wuily to rend the ( Gi ng De 
tween him and ( rid De nad 
‘For God's sake save me! 
lhe seream came trom the roat ot 
an abandoned soul, staring into the wat 
ery eyes ot death. It echoed ba from 
‘ nortn 
Rapids!’’ cursed the man shoving 


‘Hold on.’’ he bellowed, the muscles 


of his great throat swelling, ‘‘Hold on 
and keep shouting; I'll get you!”’ 
He struck furiously, recklessly into 


\ 
the churning waves ‘ hie y washed clear 
ver the thwarts and rolled at the bot 
; boat over his bare legs. The 


{ 


ke tiny balls of burning lead, 


‘(Where are you?’’ he  ealled. 
‘Shout !’’ 
\ wild seream. answered him An 


other, and yet another ending in a hor- 
rible curele Then no more. 


By the eddy, the frequent serape and 


iP. and the las ng ot the eanoe, thie 
man knew he a I if ed the rapids Hy 
could not see the point of the boat; he 
ad no idea where to turn to find the 
rowning mal He allowed himself to 
be whirled this way and that, shouting 


ceaselessly, with no result. Then, some 
hing dashed against the canoe in the 
bow, bumped along the side and finally 


was flung with stunning foree across the 


The man loosed his hold of the paddle 
| backwards, eluteching blindly. As 


and fel 
his fingers closed on the body, he felt the 
ey water rise above his head and the 


boat slip awav. 
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His struggles to reach the shore with 
his limp and heavy burden would fill 
many pages; his scant-clad body was cut 
and bruised in dozen places. Blood from 
a gash on his head spread over his face 
and disfigured him, horribly. And he 
sank exhausted on the shore beside the 
man he had dragged there at the risk 
of his own life. 

As soon as his breath came back, the 

uge man picked up his burden, and, 
guided by the red glow of the fire which 
shows d through the open door, he r¢ ached 
Bill Hurst i. 

He looked long and euriously at the 
little man writhing in the agony of sea- 
sickness; at his neat pepper and salt 
clothing of latest cut; at his unostenta- 
tious but expensive stick pin and his 
mauve madras shirt. He looked a long 
time at the small delicate face, ghastly 


and blotched by turns as spasms of ill- 
ness gripped him. And he smiled again 
the grim smile he had worn while read- 
ing the newspapers. 

Presently, the little man sat up. 

‘*Where am 1?’’ he asked feebly. 

‘‘In Bill Hurst’s shack,’’ answered 
the other, turning away and setting 
about preparing a. meal. 

“Ah, ves—I remember! The water 

ice-cold and deep; the head wind the 


rapids the rocks!’ He shuddered. 
‘*You must have saved me from that 
churning hell. Saved me at the risk 


of your own life. Words are poor medi- 
ums of gratitude, Hurst. Believe, how 
ever, that Joshua Woods is always your 
friend.’ 

He rose shakily and extended a soft, 
blistered hand. The other man had 
bound his right forearm with a piece ol 
1is shirt and he held out his left with 
a sort ot apology. 

‘*You make too mueh of the service,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Il am a powerful swimmer, 
and I know every inch of the rapids.’ 

‘‘TIt was a hero’s act, just the same, 
man—a hero’s! Had I met you sooner, 
the aecident would never have happened. 


Together we could have pushed through 
to Hendrick’s place.’’ 

‘* Hendrick’s place? 
there?’’ 

‘“‘Yes. But for my urgent necessity 
to see him, I would not have been so 
foolhardy as to disregard their advice at 
the station. Although I used to be an 


Were you going 


expert with the paddle. But you are 
hurt, man, your tace is cut and bleed 
ing!’ 


‘Nothing! Nothing but seratches! Lt 
you ean collect enough rain water for 
me to wash in, while I go on with sup- 
per, I will be a more presentable object 
Smoke?’’ 

‘*Do you live here, Hurst?’’ asked 
Woods presently when they were eat- 
ing bacon and beans with their fingers 
and drinking coffee from the tins out of 
which the beans had been taken. 

“‘Oh no! At least I haven’t been 
here—just here—’’ he waved a com- 
prehensive hand around—‘‘for many a 
month. I only came in to-day. But 
the North country is my home.”’ 

‘You are a trapper?’’ 

*“*Oh, I just do whatever comes to 
hand. Have some more coffee?’ 

After a short silence, Woods asked, 
‘*You know Hendricks, I suppose?’ 

‘*Oh yes.’’ 

“*Pretty well liked around here?’ 

‘‘T’ve got nothing against him.’’ 

There was another long pause during 
which Hurst turned his guest’s garments 
and rolled himself a eigaretie. Woods 
fidgetted and began again. 

‘“*His wife and daughters don’t live 
with him, do they?’’ 

‘“‘They’re here part of every year; 
then the Vv go off to Eur pe or the water- 
ing places or somewhere.’’ 

‘‘T wonder if he still eares so much,”’ 
the stranger mused as though oblivious 
to the other man’s presence. Hurst 
looked at him curiously and chose to econ- 
sider the remark addressed to him. 

‘‘Cares for them?’’ he repeated. ‘‘I 
should say he eares more for them than 
his life, or his soul. Why shouldn’t 





pnt 


o pierce the fog for some land or watermark 
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‘The drawn, angry faces of the directors, the easy, 


he?’’? ‘**Well, L don’t know—they ‘re 
just girls, you see. Now if he had a son 

But what’s the use? Have you a son? 
No? I thought not! Then what does 
any one know about the way a father 
eares for his son—unless he has one? 
He’ll never understand! He’ll laugh at 
me—maybe he’ll eurse me—Here, give 
me another drop of that bottle! My 
teeth are beginning to chatter!’’ ‘‘It’s 
getting late and there’s a train out in 
the morning, but 1 haven’t seen John 
Hendricks. Well, ‘‘he broke off sud 
denly,’’ why don’t you talk? The su 
ence is awful! Yet it is better than 
that sereech of the wind—lI tell you, I'll 
go mad, sitting here doing nothing!’’ 
His voice rose to a shrill scream. 

‘*What do you want to do?’’ asked 
the other, without emotion. 

‘*] want to see John Hendricks, I te!! 
you! Didn’t I come all the way up here 
as fast as steam would carry me just for 
that? Didn’t I wave them aside at 
Merion when they told me I eouldu’t 
make his place on the River a day like 
this—and start out just the same? 
Hurst,’’ his voice broke again, into a 
kind of hysterical sob,’’ I’ve got to see 
him and I’ve got to see him quick!’’ 

ill Hurst lighted another cigarette 
dispassionately. After he had it going 
to his satisfaction, he remarked. 

‘‘We could probably make it in a day 
through the bush if the fog lifts!’’ 

‘*A day! My God man—in another 
day my son—may be—’’ 

‘‘Dead?’’ asked the other, calmly. 

The father covered his face with his 
hands and groaned. 

‘*Can’t you talk?’’ he asked present 
ly. ‘‘Haven’t you a spark of interest in 
the man you risked your life to save or 
a germ of curiosity as to what hell has 
in store for him by keeping him here 
these awful hours? Haven’t you any- 
thing to say?’’ 

‘*We’re not much to chatter, in the 
woods,’’ answered Hurst. ‘‘But if you 
want to talk—go on. Say what’s on 
vour mind; I'll listen.’’ 

“Did you know that John Hendricks 
was a criminal, Hurst?’’ 


t 


‘*Pshaw! We’re all that, mostly. Have 
you lived straight, according to what 
you think is a Christian lite, Mr. 
Woods ?’’ 

The little man bit into his pipe stem 

‘*We all make mistakes,’’ he muttered. 

‘*Sure, and we’re all criminals, too. 

‘*You are right—in a way, Hurst 
you are right. But at least 1 can sa) 
that I did not deliberately commit a 
erime, knowing that 1 was lable to—’’ 


“Oh, | see what you mean!” The 
man’s eyes were closed at the coryers, 
his lips were drawn down and his voice 
had an insolent ring. ** You mean that 
you lived ‘within the law’ so that its 
tentacles could not reac you; you were 
probably ‘our respected citizen,’ and a 
Church-warden; you underpaid your 
servants and your workers; you ovet 


looked the proper housing and feedi 
of them; you squeezed your best friend 
when it came time to foreclose the mort- 
gage and you likely stinted your family 
when they might have had plenty. But 
you would put a costly monument o1 
their goraves or found something or even 
put a window in a chureh. Sure, you're 
no eriminal, Mr. Woods. You live a 
Christian life.’ 

‘“*T wasn’t introspective—I never 
looked inside, to see how wrong I was: 
I just went on,’’ said Woods. ‘‘But 
Hendricks : 

‘©Well, what of Hendricks?’’ 

‘*Why, he robbed our bank!’’ 

**And got away with it—or have you 
come here to arrest him and take him 
back to justice?’’ 

The irony of the tone jarred, but 
Woods answered simply, 

‘‘This was twenty years ago. I had 
known him sinee he was a little bare 
foot shaver running around town. He 
got a job in one of my mills when he 
was about ten years old, but had some 
of the fingers of his right hand eut off, 
then he wasn’t much use to us any 
more. Later—he was sixteen or so, he 
came into my office asking for a position 
in the Bank. We happened to need a 
boy and took on Hendricks. I was 
elected to the Senate and did not see him 


oly ) 
ailmost nsoient, 


for ten years tie came into my office 
again and asked tor a raise. 


‘l’ve been with the First National 


ten years, Senator,’’ he said. ‘‘Ten 
monotonous, life-sapping years. I am 
now teller at a salary of sixty-five dol 
lars a mont | am married and have 
two little eirls who, many a bine, ave 
not enough to eat and wear. My wil 


IS an Invalid and it Gosts money to be 
ill, Senator. T doctors are good; they 


do not press me ery hard, but I need 
more money.’”’ 


‘Il answered then as I would now 
Men ive mi t to marry until they 
ive sullicie: ( s. 1 did 1 , 
Avoiding sou take nd ¢crimu 
ality, I judg sugvested Hurst. 
‘I merely mentioned that to show 
you that I did not preach what I could 


not or would not practice.’’ 


ili 


‘So you refused him more money?’’ 
‘*Yes. And things went on as before 


tor several months 


Oceasionally, | 


made a half resolution to institute a sal 
ary limit as to marriage in the Bank, 
such as you have in your Canadian in 
stitutions, but other matters drove it 
from my mind until one morning wher 
| found a letter addressed to the Di 
reetors on the Board table. It was from 
Hendricks asking for a raise. He want- 
ed one hundred dollars a month. 
‘*Some were not adverse to riving it 
to him. I opposed them. My busines: 
training first and foremost urged ime ti 
cet the best results for the least ex- 
penditure of monev. I was pretty cert 
that Hendricks would not leave the Bank 
i he did, well 
there were other tellers. We sent for 
him and I told him of our refusal ti 
I also told him, he 


was at libertv to sever his eonnectior 





{ 





we refused him, and if 


eonsider his request 


with us, if he thought he eould do better 


and that we wished him well. I remen 
ber that he staggered from the room 
‘One of his children is not expected ti 
ive,’’ said the Vice-President 
‘*Had I known that I would have of 
fered to help him,’’ I said 


‘‘Perhans 
even now 
Continued on page 142.) 








The Half-Open Door 


Denunciation is Overcome by a Drastic 
Remedy 


The Poison of Lying 


By 


AS THE market earts began to rumble 
into Covent Garden, Jack Talbot turned 
up Wellington Street from the Strand. 
He had been walking the streets of Lon- 
don all night, since at eight o’clock tie 
evening before he had gone out of 
Knightsbridge Barracks a broken man. 
He did not know where he had been; his 
whole consciousness was shadowed by 


the one crushing, horrible fact that he 
was for ever ruined, that all was over 
for him on earth. He could see now, 


pictured in the broken sky of the raw 
London dawn, the icy face of his Colonel, 
who had stung with eruel words that bit 
like a steel-lashed whip; the incredulous 
lifting of the eyebrows that followed his 
attempt to explain, to justify himself. 
If his Colonel would not believe him, 
what chance was there with anyone else? 
Last night, in Pieeadilly (it came to him 
like a forgotten dream) he had met two 
men he knew well, and they had cut him 
dead. In his pocket he earried a letter 
from thie of his elub, ealling 
him forthwith to send in his resig- 


secretary 


upon 
nation. The poison of a lying denuncia- 
tion had run through the veins of Lon- 
don society like the virus of a snake- 
bite. 


A desperate man, crushed by a blud- 
ryeon-blow of fate, is like one hypnotiz 
ed; his mind is filled with a single idea. 
Therefore Jack Talbot did not know 
that he had walked far and fast through 
the great desert of London, out to leafy 
Dulwich, and back again in a great curve 
through unknewn southern suburbs of 
very existence he had barely 
heard, ,to Waterloo Bridge and the 
Strand. In Wellington Street, the erush- 
ing pressure on his brain relaxed a little, 
and he came to a consciousness of his 
surroundings. Flaring gas jets illumin- 


} 
whose 


ated the flower market. He wandered 
in, inhaling with an almost childish sense 
of pleasure the seent of the fresh blos- 


soms. Many eyes followed his tall fig- 
ure, as he passed in and out among the 
banks of flowers; market porters wink- 
ed at one another to indieate a ‘‘gent’’ 
out for the night; flower-girls, 
for their dav’s 


glanee of 


bargain- 
ing 
throw a 


stock, stopped to 
admiration at the 
**swell,’’ with his pale, set face, his per 
fectly fitting coat and gloves; his muddy 
boots and splashed trousers, a 
eontrast in tl) 


strange 
e faultless costume. 

Jack Talbot passed by unheeding. He 
walked out the street, and saw a 
publie-house open, ablaze with light, the 
swing-doors opening and shutting cease- 


into 


iL 





A detective case in which the hero 
is commissioned to find and entrap 
himself would in itself promise a 
tale of novel interest. Where the 
adventure is complicated with love 
and a question of honor we have a 
strikingly original and_ thrilling 
story. The clever plot and the direct 
simplicity of the author’s style will 
make this piece of fiction decidedly 











entertaining for every reader. 
Editor. 
lessly like valves in an engine. He 
had never in his life been in sueh a 


place. He went in almost without think- 
ing, and walked down a long passage. A 
man behind the bar pulled back a pri- 
vate bolt, and he entered a thronged 
room, where a crowd of men were eat- 
ing, drinking, smoking and talking. He 
ordered coffee and took a seat in a corn- 
er. Close to him two journalists were 
discussing threadbare politics; three 
noisy young barristers in evening dress 
had come in for rum and milk on their 
way home to the Temple from a dance; 
the rest were Jew fruit-brokers, a disres- 
pectable assemblage of night-birds. Tal- 
hot sipped his eoffee, looked on, and won- 
dered at a sight so new to him. The 
heavy mill-stones of his brain began 
anew to revolve, putting to him the same 
questions that he had been unable to 
answer during this endless night: 
‘*What will you do? How ean you stay 
in London and face it out? Did you 
ever know a man to live down such a 
charge? Would it not be better to end 
it in the river? What will vou do? 
What ean vou do? 

Stung almost to madness, he jumped 
up, and went out again into the streets. 
A clock struek nine. He had sat three 
hours in the publie house. Aimlessly 
ue wandered again about the market, 
then Oxford Street, then back 
again to Covent Garden. Those terrible 
questions were beating in his brain, and 


he had no answer. 


up to 


Suddenly his roving 
eves rested on a sign-board that project- 
ed from above an office door: ‘*Uriah 
Heseltine:-—Private enquiry agent. In- 
formation obtained for divorce, ete. See- 
recy guaranteed.’’ He stopped. A 
maniac suggestion flashed into his mind, 
the outcome of frenzy. Society had 
turned upon him, and thrown him from 
his place; he would retaliate on society. 
He would be a private enquiry agent; he 
would make a living, and earn a niche in 
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the world, by prying into the rotten- 
nesses of our social life. He rolled the 
bitter suggestion on his tongue, and in 
condition, with all his 
wholesome blood turned to gall, it seem- 
ed sweet to him. He crossed the road, 
and mounted a dark, creaking stair to an 
office on the first floor. 

‘‘Mr. Heseltine!’’ he demanded of a 
clerk, who was adjusting pieces of paper 
over his euffs. 

‘‘Have you an 
What name?’’ 

Some intelligence that seemed for the 
moment to have usurped the seat of his 
own, seized Talbot’s tongue, and prompt- 
ly answered for him: ‘‘Mr. Terence Os- 
mond.’ 


his diseased 


appointment? No? 


Next moment he was facing a ferret- 
eyed man, with a head that bulged above 
his ears, like a walnut, and the clerk 
was discreetly closing the door. \ 

‘“Do you want a spy?’’ the words » 
came raspingly, as Talbot stood his full 
six feet two, looking down defiantly at 
the other, whose ferret-eyes played over 
him like sammer lightning. 





The private detective jumped from his 
chair, and shook a dirty forefinger in the 
air, ‘**My clerk brought in your name, 
und said you were a gentleman, Mr. Ter- 
ence Osmond. If you have any business 
with me, out with it; but if you’re only 
a swell trying to take a rise out of me 
after a night out, you’ve come to the 
wrong shop. I’m busy!’’ 

**T have business. I offer you my ser- 
vices as a spy. upon your staff. Surely 
you must have an opening for a man like 
me—good manners, well dressed, gentle- 
manly appearance?’’ Talbot spoke in a 
tone of perfect commonplace, and the 
detective, perhaps for the first time in 
his sordid life, was completely puzzled. 
He opened his mouth to speak, snapped 
his lips together, took a quick look up 
and down the room, glanced out of the 
dingy windews to the erowds in Welling- i 
ton Street, then faced his visitor. 

‘‘What’s your game?’’ he demanded. 

**Speak out. You’re an officer of course; 
but what in the name of thunder brings 
you here? Are you broke, cashiered? 
Is it ecards, women or racing? Who’re 
vour references?’’ 


**Oh, references,’’ said Talbot with a 
depreeating gesture; ‘‘T had not thought 
of them—surely unnecessary in my ease. 
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Terence Osmond, my name; lineage of 
the most ancient in Ireland.’’ He ehane- 
ed his tone and leaned across the leather- 
fixing 


topped ink-stained table, the 











‘Wrenching the knife free, he 


other’s shifty eyes with his own blue 
one’s that burned now with a glint of 
red, like a bull-dog’s in the dark. ‘‘I’m 
broke, ruined; desperate; ready for any- 
thing; even to take your ugly body and 
drop you through the window into the 
street.’’ 
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hurled 


Porziano 


Uriah Heseltine fell baek a hurried 


step, and plumped into his chair, ‘‘ None 
he eried sharply. ‘‘Sit down 


of that,’’ 
and talk sense.’’ 
‘ST have,’’ 
took a chair. 
*‘Look here,’ 


1 


broke out the enquiry 


across 


said Talbot grimly, as he 





. 


the room.’’ 


nute’s 


rent, alter a full ml 
‘*there’s a matter 


pause, 


a piece of business 


just put into my hands bah! What 
follv! How do I know that I ean trust 
you? Yet you are the kind of man I 
want.’’ 


(Continued on page 99.) 








Lumber Kings of the Saguenay 
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OVERLOOKING the famous gully up 


Vii dauntless General Wolfe and his 
yrave followers climbed from the St. 
Lawrence to the Plains of Abraham, 

ere stands a quaint old house, sur- 
rounded by trees and pleasant gardens. 
From its verandah one ean look through 
u opening 1n the trees towards the val 


ley of the River and beyond to the high 


south shore, or better still one may 
eross the lawn and, descending a short 
distanee by a flight of rude stone steps, 


eome at last to a ledge, whence a closer 


mav be had of Wolfe’s Cove and 

the steep pathway leading upward. It 
s all histomme ground. 

The house, overlooking this notable 


scene, together with the estate through 
whieh the steep ascent was made, bears 
the dignitied name of Wolfesfield. For 


eighty-five vears this property has been 


n the possession of one of the most 
prominent families in the Ancient Capi- 
tal. Within the old house there still 


lives one of the two surviving ehildren 
of the second generation. Few families 
of distinction in Canada can boast so 
long a tenure of a single place of resi- 
denee, as this lengthy association of the 
Quebec family with historie Wolfesfield. 

It was in 1828 that the property was 
bought by a young Englishman, by name, 
William Price. He had come to Canada 
several years before, some say to inves 
tigate the possibility of obtaining masts 
for the British navy. At any rate he 
ad settled in Quebee and had gradual 
ly built up an export lumber business. 
In due eourse he married Miss Janet 
Stewart, the third daughter of the late 
Charles G. Stewart, controller of eus- 
toms, and soon after took his bride to 

ve at Wolfesfield. Fourteen children 
were born to the couple, seven sons and 
seven daughte. 4, and all were brought up 
amid the charming surroundings 
of the paternal estate. 

In the story of the develop 
ment of Canada, one of the most 
romantie chapters deals with the 
operations of the lumbermen. 
Following the fur traders, who 
were the ploneers of exploitation, 


there came the sturdy race of 





mi who penetrated far e 
r ty rivers of the coun 
ewed timber from the In 
forest. Theirs was no delicate 


1 


task. They struggled hard against 
the forces of nature in a stern 
warfare that has no eounterpart 
to-day and bit by bit they drove 
the fringe of civilization far back 
into the interior. The day of the 
lumber kings of the nineteenth 
century 18 over and never again Who 
on the same scale will there be 


from Chile 


By W. A. CRAICK 








For his material the writer of 
this month’s Family Sketch has vis 
ted the province of Quebec, whers 


Canada boasts of ancient landmarks 
and historical wealth. Intimately 
associated by residence with some 


verv interesting spots, the Price 
familv have a past and a present 
that stands out distinctively in the 
business and political spheres of 
Canadian activity For three bache 
lor brothers to found such notable 
enterprises, and to have them de- 
volve upon the shoulders of three 
other brothers, sons of one who 
sought big things in South America, 
and for the last to be equally as 
good, 1f not shrewder in business 


than the founders—all this is so 
unique that this sketch more than 
maintains the high order of the 
series. A leading family of Ontario 


~ 











*‘n Canada_ those 


country 


will appear in the February issu 
Editor 
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enacted In the rivers ol East- 



















greatest industrial corporations in 


tire and the foremost 
f Quebec City 





famous logging 
scenes that form such a pieturesque 
background to the settlement of the 
Lumbering operations of the 


English 


present time, extensive though they may 
seem to be, have lost much of the ro- 
mance of the older undertakings. 


Pioneers of the Saguenay 


In the midst of this activity there 
stand forth conspicuously the figures of 
William Price and his three sons, David, 
William and John. They were for many 
vears in the forefront of the Canadian 
lumber industry, conspicuous by reason 
of the extent of their operations and the 
foresight they displayed in laying the 
foundation of what has since become one 
of the greatest commercial enterprises in 
Canada. To them must be given credit 
for the opening up of the Saguenay Val- 
ley and the settlement of large sections 
of the Province of Quebec. They were 
men of probity, whose word was as good 
as their bond, and they lived on terms 
of friendship with the people who set- 
tled around their numerous mills and 
clearings. 

There seems to exist a little uncertain- 
ty about the beginning of the Price en- 
terprises. William Price came to Can- 
ada in 1810 and shortly after his arri- 
val the War of 1812 broke out. He took 
a commission in the Quebee Volunteer 
Artillery and while it is doubtful whether 
he ever participated in any of the ac- 
tions of the War, it is known that he 
was employed on one occasion in carry- 
ing despatches from Quebec to Halifax 
in midwinter, a journey which was ac- 
complished for the most part on snow- 

oes, 

After the War was over, he is said to 
have entered into a deal with James Me- 
Gill, the founder of McGill University, 
and the pair bought land on the St. 
Margaret River, where lumbering opera- 
tions were begun. Later he acted as a 
sort of selling or shipping agent 
for the pioneer mill owner of the 
Saguenay, Peter McLeod, buying 
the product of his mill and send 
ing it across the Atlantic. Me 
Leod died insolvent and, his pro- 
perty being put up for sale by the 
sheriff, was secured by Mr. Price, 
who then began to manufacture 
lumber himself. When his eldest 
son David grew to manhood, he 
took him into partnership and the 
firm became known as William 
Price X Son. 

Meanwhile there were extensive 
developments. William Price and 
his agents were active men, who 
scoured the country and sueceed- 
ed in annexing not only all the 
best timber limits on the Sague- 
nay and along the St. Lawrence 
for many miles, but all the more 
important water-powers. Looked 
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HON. DAVID E. PRICE, 


A sturdy, aggressive type of man, and 
born politician, who was «a dominating 
force for many years on the Saguenay. 


at in the light of present conditions, the 
founder of the business was evidently 
gifted with unusual foresight. He seem 
ed to lose no opportunity of securing 
what he considered would be of value in 
years to come and in this he showed him- 
self to be wiser than most of his contem 
poraries. His policy was continued by 
his sons with the result that the poten 
talities of the firm he established are to 
day enormous. 

It is of course contended at the pres- 
ent time that no one should have been 
allowed to secure such gigantie slices of 
the national domain. On all sides are 
heard complaints that certain interests 
are waxing wealthy at the expense of the 
public. But it should not be forgotten 
that there was a time when governments 
got down on their knees to such men as 
William Price and his sons and implor 
ed them to undertake development work. 
They accomplished what the government 
of that day could not accomplish, the set- 
tlement of large sections of the province. 
Their pay was not regarded at the time 
as at all excessive and, if to-day what 
they received has increased greatly in 
value, that fact should not be reckoned 
against them. 

With all their holdings the firm of 
William Price and Son was unable to 
weather the financial storm of the fifties. 
The company failed during the time of 
the Crimean Wai, simply because they 
could not contend against world-wide 
disaster. Fortunately the set-back was 
only temporary and in a short time 
there was a reorganization and the new 
firm of Price Bros. & Company emerged. 
The brothers were David, William and 
John, a trio of young men of remarkably 
diverse characters but of decided ability. 
whose names are still recalled in the ecor- 
porate title of the big company of to- 
day. 

David Price was the politician of the 
family. He was a man of rough and 
ready ways, of sturdy physique, vigorous 
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and outspoken, who knew everybody on 
the Saguenay by his or her Christian 
name, and was as popular as such men 
usually are. It was natural that such a 
outstanding personality should take the 
lead in public life in the settlement 
whieh his fathe. had founded, and in 
1854 he was returned to the House of 
Assembly of Upper and Lower Canada 
for the constituency of Chicoutimi and 
Tadousae. He represented Chicoutimi 
and Saguenay in the Assembly from 
1858 to 1864, when he was elected a 
member of the Legislative Couneil At 
Confederation he was named a member 
of the Dominion Senate, a rank he re 
tained until his death in 1883. 

William, the second of the Price 
brothers, was the very antithesis of 
David. He was tall, slight and of deli 
eate constitution, suffering from poor 
health all his life. This rendered him 
gentle and retiring in disposition, a per- 
son of wide sympathies and one who 
was universally beloved. He too show- 
ed some interest in political affairs and 











WILLIAM E. PRICE, 


A man of the most genial and lovabi 
disposition, whose memory is still revered 
among the people of the Saguenay. 


for a time represented Chicoutimi in the 
Quebee Legislature, supporting the 
ernment of Sir Henri Joly de Ljotbiniere, 
though he, like all the membérs of the 
Price familv, was really a Conservative 


rOV 


r 


John Price represented yet another 
type of man. While his brothers were 
principally concerned with the practica 
end of the lumber business and resided 
in the main at Chieoutimi, where the 
firm’s operations were centred, | 
in Quebee and took hold of the selling 
department and the financing and office 
management of the company’s affairs 
He was a shrewd business man and to 
him is due in large measure the develop 
ment of the Price enterprises to their 
present dimensions. Like his brothers 
he was drawn into the political arena, 
though it is said much against his will, 
entering the Dominion Senate on his 
brother’s death and retaining his seat 


in the I pper ( amber intl Ss ow! 
death in 1898, 
The three Price brothers are remen 


U yhno re 


hered by many people still living 
call their probity, uprightness and re 
hability, the generosity of their nature 


and the kindliness of 


elr a sposition 


Oddly enough not one of the three ever 
married and there were no sons to whom 
to bequeath those vast possessions whiel 
they had accumulated through the years 
David and William are reported to have 


made wills on the same day, devising 
eacn to the otner and to Jo n tne pro 
pertyv of which thev should dis possess 


ea, 





’s death oceurring first, his 
share was divided between the two sur 
viving brofhers and, when David passed 
became the sole partne) 


The Heir Apparent 


T4 1 } 
it now became necessary tor the su 


awav Joh: 


vivor to select an heir to earry ont 
Price monarchy. His choice fell natu 
allv on the eldest nephew, who had a 
ready entered the employ of the firm 


a junior positior The heir 


was the son of Henry Price, a younger 
ee V4 
If 


brother who had himse enjoved a rat 





er unusual career. Henry, it appears, 
had been attracted by the shipbuilding 
operations earried on by the Gilmours 
at Wolfe’s Cove just below the family 
residence. Ir their shipyard e learned 
the trade of ship’s carpenter and ther 

taken with a wandering spirit, 
sailed away one day for South America 
He landed in Chile, where he spent sev 
eral years in ranching and development 
work and became a comparatively, 


wealthy man. Later in life he returned 
to Canada and settled on a farm in On 
tario, whence he ultimately moved to To 
ronto and thers 1898 suecumbed to 
rheumatism contracted during his Sout 


American experiences 














HON. EVAN JOHN PRICE, 


The quiet but capable administrator who 
kept his hand on the lever of the big 
machine at Quebec. He was a Dominion 
Senator at his death. 














H. E. PRICE, 
Painstaking and hard working, he gives 
Ar ge elder brother as 


F support to his 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Company. 


Py 1C¢ 


five sons and 


was the father of seven 
two daughters. 
in early youth and 
the remaining three, William, Henry and 
Arthur. form the present trio of Price 
grothers. William, was born at 
Palea in Chile on August 30, 1867, prob- 
ably had little idea as a boy that | 


Henry 
childre n, 


| wo ot the sons died 


who 


e 


would one day eome in tor thie ownership 
of a great Canadian estate, a cireun 
stanee that may have had a good deal 


to do with the soundness of his manage- 
to-day. He was 
good education at St. 
Windsor, England 
College, Lennoxville, where 
‘Onie’? 


ment of thie 
provided with a 
Mark’s School, 


at Bishops’ 


prope rty 
and 
he was nicknamed Priee, on 
account of. his ent-of-the-way birthplace. 
At the age of nineteen he was given a 
position in the office of his unele at Que- 
bee where his abilities soon commended 
him to the favorable notice of John 
Price. 

Few voung Canadians have inherited 
such an estate as that whieh descended 
{o William Price when his uncle died in 
1899, It was wealth in potentiality per- 
haps rather than in actuality, for had 
he been compelled 
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The present William Priee inherited 
6,400 square miles of limits in the pro- 
vinee of Quebee, and three hundred miles 
of private lands, made up of 
like six Freneh-Canadian 
This was a total considerably in 
of anv other individual or 
the provinee. It included at 
mills located in 
tions and there was also the advantage 


something 
seigneuriles. 
ft Xcess 
company in 
least a 
saw varlo is sec 


(Ooze 


that the business had been long estab 
shed and ably managed and was in 
charge of an organization that had been 
built up du many years, 


The Third Generation in Business 
Virtually, if not directly, Wilham 


Price represents the third generation of 


c tro In the enterprises associated 
With the family name. It is usual to 
find some traces of degeneration by the 
time a third generation is reached, for 


descent exhibit an 1n- 

strength from tather 
to son. Often the second veneration un- 
} 


does the work of the 


rarely does lineal 
creasing degree ol 
Under these 

the Prices 
must be considered exceptional. William 
Price, grandson of the founder of the 
business, is perhaps a better man than 
those who preceded him in the manage- 
ment. He eombines in his person all the 
strong qualities that his uncles displayed 
individually and under his administra 
tion the company has developed remark 
abiy. 

When master, William 
Price reversed at least one item of policy 
which his unele had held. Senator Price 
on more than one occasion had been de- 
cidedly outspoken against the proposal 
to commence the manufacture of pulp 
The vounger man recognized the possi 
bilities of the pulp business and was not 
long in harness before he had branched 
out in this direction. With the assist- 
anee of a practical man named Porritt. 
he established the Price-Porritt Pulp Co. 
at Rimouski. This was followed soon 
after by the acquisition of the Jon 
quiere Pulp Company’s mill on the Au 
Sable River near Chicoutimi, to whieh 
was added a plant for the manufacture 
of paper and ««rdboard. From this be- 
vinning must be traced the construction 
and operation of the Kenogami Paper 
Mills, an expansion of the Jonquiere 
Pulp Co. and one of the finest and larg- 
est paper mills in the Dominion. 


first. 


eireumstanees the reeord of 


onee his cwn 

















A. J. PRICE, 
The youngest of the present generation. 
\ssistant Secretary-Treasurer in the 
Company. 


Mr. Price had meanwhile fathered an- 


other important movement, the ineor- 
poration of the Company, an_ event 
whieh took place in 1904. From being 
sole partner in the business, he became 


president of the 
( ange dit 


new company. This 
not involve any appreciable 


oss of personal control. He to-day 
olds a large majority of the common 


stock of the corporation and owns a 
considerable proportion of the bonds. 
It is still almost as much a Price enter- 
prize as ever it was. A re-organization 
of the company in 1910 brought in both 
the Jonquiere and the Price-Porritt com- 
panies, which had up to that time been 
operated independently. 


Reforesting Their Limits 

The extent and influence of the Price 
inonarchy of forest, wood and stream 
to-day may be estimated by a considera- 
tion of a few figures. From their big 
paper mills 50,000 tons of paper are 
manufactured annually. Their twelve 
saw and shingle mills produce one hun- 
million feet board measure each 
year. They employ 


ared 





to eash in, he might 
not have been 
to realize more than 
two or three million 
dollars on the pro 
perty, but with the 


able 





expansion of Can- 
ada, the gradual re- 
duction of the sup 
ply of timber, the 
development of 
water powers and 
the growth of the 


pulp and paper in- 
dustry, the eash val 
ue of the Priee lim 
its is expanding and 
may climb to 
very figures 


soon 


large 





‘*Wolfesfield,’’ the old family mansion of the Price’s, near Quebee 
just above Wolfe’s Cove. 


an army of 4,800 
men, control on con- 
tract 250 camps and 
operate on eleven 
rivers. Their limits 
are estimated to 
contain three thous- 
and million feet of 
merehantable timber 
and twenty million 
cords of pulpwood. 
At their.present rate 
of cutting, they have 
a two-hundred year 
supply of wood in 
sight, but by eonser- 
vation methods they 
aim to reforest their 
land in thirty or 


situated 




















forty years. Truly this comprises a rich 
possession for any man to control. 
Among the country’s captains of in 
dustry William Price accordingly takes a 
prominent position. He is by far the 
most outstanding personality in the 
Price connection to-day and one to 
whom the other members of the family 
look with admiration. Not only has he 
achieved much in the directing of the 
affairs of the company, but he has not 
spared himself in undertaking oner 
ous work of a publie character. Like 
his uneles he was early drawn into the 
political arena, running in Rimouski in 
1904. He was defeated but in 1908 he 
captured Quebec West for the Conser- 
vatives. Defeated again in the election 
of 1911, he none the less retained the 
powerful influence which was his as a 
supporter of the new government. He 
beeame the Conservative boss of Quebec, 
using the expression in its best sense, 
and is now employing his opportunities 
to further the interests of the city. 
Appointed shortly after the acces- 
sion of Mr. Borden to power to the 
ehairmanship of the Quebee Harbor 
Commission, he has been responsible to 
a large extent for the important public 
works that are now being earried on at 
this port, works the magnitude and im- 
portance of which are searecely as yet 
realized by the people of Canada. He 
has set the seal of his approval on these 
undertakings by investing personally in 
Quebec real estate and in this way has 
done much to restore confidence in the 
ultimate usefulness of this deep-sea port. 
In financial circles, Mr. Price takes 
rank as honorary president of the Union 
Bank of Canada. He succeeded his unele 
on the board of this institution, which 
then had its office in Quebec, and became 
its vice-president. When the head of- 
fice was removed to Winnipeg and it be- 
eame necessary to choose a Winnipeg 











HENRY F. PRICE, 


Father of the present generation of Price 


Bros., who led an adventurous life 


for many years in Chile. 
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A -monument 


erected by the people of 
Chicoutimi to the Price family. 


man for the position of president, the 
old connection with Quebee was marked 
by the election of an honorary president 
belonging to the latter city. This office 
was held until recently by the late Hon. 
John Sharples and on his death Mr. 
Price was named to fill the vacancy. 
The Price Company’s offices in Quebec 
are located in the Union Bank Building 
and there is a close alliance between 
the two corporations. 

Mr. Price’s activities are not confin 
ed to these but such institutions as the 
Quebee Board of Trade and the Jeffrey 
Hale Hospital, and such companies as 
the Quebec Steamship Company, the 
Gravel Lumber Company and the Met- 
isse Lumber Company, mark him as a 
man of wide interests. He is an ex- 
ceedingly busy individual, working at 
high tension and aecomplishing much in 
little time. 


The 


Associated with him in the business of 
Price Brothers, Limited, and in respon- 
sible positions as  secretary-treasurer 
and assistant secretary-treasurer respec- 
tively, are his brothers, Henry and Ar 
thur. Both are talented young men, 
though they lack the dominating person- 
ality of their senior. All three members 
of the present generation are married 
and have been blessed with large fami- 
lies, Mrs. William Price was Miss 
Blanche Smith, a daughter of the late 
R. H. Smith, former president of the 
Quebee Bank, and in her maiden days 
one of the noted belles of Quebec, while 
Mrs. Harry Price was a Miss Gilmour, 
a member of the famous lumbering fam- 
ily of that name, whose operations were 
at one time earried on on an extensive 
seale above Quebee. Mrs. A. J. Price 
was Miss Elizabeth Avery of Ottawa, 
eldest daughter of F. W. Avery, one of 
the prominent lumbermen of the Ottawa 
Valley and a director of various big ecor- 
porations. The three families maintain 


Present Price Trio 





15 
hne establishments in the Ane. Cap 
ital, and may be said to be the leaders 
of English socie ty in the city. 

It has been mentioned that two of the 
late William Price’s fourteen children 
are still alive One of these is Miss 
Ceeaiha Price o resides I 


: at Wolfesfield. 
A woman of fine tastes, her home in t 


old 


treasures, while thie 


n the 
many 
grounds 
her appreciation of the 


family mansion contains 
extensive 
vive evidence of 


beauties of flower and foliage here is 
an extensive library in the house and 
many paintings, with old furniture and 


relics, which possess considerable his- 
torie value. 

The other surviving member of the 
first family is Edward Price who re- 
sides in London, England. He was sent 
across the Atlantic many years ago, by 
John Price to establish a selling agency 
for the Price lumber in England and 
there entered into a partnership with a 
Mr. Pieree, as lumber brokers. The firm 
prospered and Mr. Price is reputed to 
be a very wealthy man. His family con- 
sists of three sons and three daughters, 
of whom two sons are engaged in their 
father’s business and one is a lieutenant 
in the Royal Navy. 


A Soldier in the Family, Too 
Richard Price was the soldier of the 
family. With Captain Duchesnay he 
formed one of the companies of the 


Regiment, which was rais 
On the way out 


famous 100th 
ed to go to the Crimea. 
he was taken sick and being landed at 
Gibraltar died there of fever. Louis 
Price followed his brother Henry to 
South America but late returned to 
Canada and resided quietly in Toronto 
until his death a short time ago. He 
has left a son and six daughters. 

It would searecely do to omit, in any 
account of the Price family a mention 
of the connection of the Prices with the 





EDWARD J 


The sole survivor of the seven 


PRICE, 
sons of the 
founder of the family in Canada, 
and a wealthy lumber broker 
in London, England. 





Lakes. A sister of the first Mrs. Wii- 
liam Price married William Phillips of 
Quebee and their daughter became the 
wife of Lt.-Col. Perey Lake of the 
100th Regiment and was the mother of 
Major-General Sir Perey Lake, K.C.M. 
(j., and his brother R. S. Lake, former 
M.P. for Qu’Appelle, both well-known 


J 
ames throughout the leneth (‘anada. 


The Evidences of Busines i alent 


vy characteristic of the 
Prices would seer to be absol e relia- 


bilitv. They have not only been serupu- 


ihe outstandin 


suslv honest themselves but have de- 
nanded a like honesty from those with 
As evl- 
denced ia the present William Price, this 
thorough-going aversion to anything 
that might be characterized as tricky, 
takes the form of unforgiving hostility 


vhom they have had dealings. 


towards those who have deceived him. 
If so strong a man may be said to have 
any weakness, it has been his openness to 
accept the word of others without ques 

ng their good fait Somewhat in- 
clined to be impetuous, he has taken up 
scliemes without due consideration of 
ie reliability of those who have pro- 
posed them, with the result that oecas- 
ionally he has been led into difficulties, 
which a less unsuspecting man might 


have avoided 


This characteristic ean be illustrated 
hy a story which is told of the late Sena- 
Price, Senator John, who re- 
Volfesfield, was a régular at- 
tendant at the Anglican chureh at Sil- 


, 
“ 


his fellow-parishioners was 


1 man who onee got into some serious 
traits tor money. In his difficulty 1e 
bethought himself of the Senator, who 


ad the reputation of being kind-hearted 


d generou With some fear and 
rembling as to his reception, he stated 
Ss ease 

‘*How much do vou require?’’ asked 


lke to have two hundred 
lollars, Mr. Priee, if it would be econ- 
ient to you to lend me such a sum,’’ 
iswered the man 
The Senator promptly made out a 
eque for the amount without a single 
word being saii about seeurity. A whole 
vear passed before the borrower was in 
position to pav the debt and in the in- 
was ever uttered 
ibout the transaction, though Mr. Priee 
ind the debtor saw each other every 
Sunday at least and sometimes during 
the week. The Senator, an honest man 
himself, believed in the equal honesty 
of the borrower. 





At last the man appeared again before 
him, stating that he was prepared to 
pay the two hundred dollars. 
‘*Are vou quite sure you ean do so 
without anv inconvenience to your fami- 
ir ?’* he was asked. 
““T don’t know about that. Mr. Priee,’’ 
was the reply, ‘‘but I intend to pay you 


now and at once, both principal and in- 


vourself 


ter t 
eres 


‘‘There is no interest owing me,’’ said 
Tne Senator 

‘‘Oh ves there is Mr. Price,’’ main- 
tained the man. ‘‘T’m going to pay it 


uong wit the prineipal.’’ 
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‘¢Then you can give it to the Church, 
for I won’t accept it,’’ retorted the big 
lumberman, ‘‘and I’l] add the two hun- 
dred dollars to the gilt, seeing I] musi 


do something to overcome your stub- 


bornness.’ 


Price was 


In the days when David 
ke trusttul- 


King of the Saguenay, a hi 
ness was evident in his dealings with the 
nen who worked for the company or 
sold it supplies and, for that matter, in 
their transactions with m. <A visitor 
to ¢ 1outim): was surpr <ed on one oe 


easion to see a Tarmer come in With a 


oad of hav for the stables. The agricul- 
irist unloaded the hav and drove off 
without receiving any payment for the 
produce or anything to indicate that the 


hay had been purchased by Price Bros. 
He questioned the man about it, and the 
The notion that 
the Prices would ever doubt his word if 
he said he had delivered a load of hay 
to them on a certain day, was beyond 
his compreliension, If one of the Price 


fellow opened his eyes, 





WILLIAM PRICE, 


Founder of the family in Canada, a fine 


type of the old English gentleman 


Bros. ordered anything by word of 
mouth, it was as good as a written doeu- 


ment 


om anyone else. 


Loved by the French 


The history of the settlement of the 
Saguenay River is interwoven with the 
history of the Price firm. They were the 
lords and benefactors of the French 
people who followed their lumber jacks 
into this hitherto unsettled region. What 
the relationship was that bound William 
Price and his sons to these people is ex- 
hibited for all the world to see in the 
granite monument at Chicoutimi that 
commemorates the kindly deeds of the 
Father of the Saguenay. When this 
monument was reared in honor of Wm. 
Price several years ago, it was a Freneh- 
Canadian priest who pronounced the 
warmest eulogy on the lives and eharaet- 
er of the men whose memory it perpetu- 
ated and it was a throng composed al- 
most entirelv of French-Canadians who 

: ry: 


istened to and applaude: is narration. 


The monument as it stands to-day 
contains three stone tablets. One of 
these bears the coat-of-arms of the Price 
family. The second commemorates the 
name of William Price, ‘‘Le pere du 
.’ The third has the follow- 
ption, ‘‘Erected by the inhabi- 
tants of the counties of Chicoutimi and 
Saguenay and other sorrowing friends in 
memory of William Price, M.P.P. Died 
n Quebee 12th June, 1881, aged 53 
years. In life, respected and beloved; 
n death, lamented.’’ Two years ago the 

abitants of Chicoutimi  subseribed 
money to repair the monument and place 
iron railing around it, and a move- 
nt is now on foot to add tablets to 
the memory of David and John Price. 

Though Englishmen and members of 

e Anglican Chureh, the Prices have al- 
ways been tolerant of the religion and 
anguage of the people among whom 
they have dwelt. In the days of David 
and William Price, there was a great 
display of friendliness between’ the 
brothers and the first Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Chicoutimi, Dr. Racine. In- 
deed the three became regular eronies 
and the two Englishmen were frequent 
and weleome guests at the Bishop’s Pal- 
ace. Many of the churehes on the Sag- 
renay were built by the Prices and in 
1874, the brothers donated all the lum- 
ber needed for the erection of a large 
seminary at Chicoutimi to Bishop Rac- 
ine. When fire and famine threatened 
to wipe out the settlement, the Prices 
eame nobly to the rescue with provisions 
and supplies, and it is largely because of 
their help on this oeeasion that they are 
so favorably remembered. 
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Nor has the family been laeking in 
ilitary spirit. It has been already 
stated that William Price. its founder, 
took part in the defence of the country 
in 1812, and that Ruiehard Price set 
forth with the 100th Regiment for the 
Crimea. The present William Price has 
also done his s} are of soldiering. He 
entered the 8th Royals in 1887 as seeond 
lieutenant, and rose to the rank of eap- 
tain, At the time of the Boer war he 
assisted in organizing two companies for 
the Canadian eontingent and held open 
the positions of all his employees who 
volunteered for service. His brother 
Arthur actually went to the scene of 
eonfliet as a private and served through 
the campaign with the First Contingent. 


He Took King Edward Fishing 


As a family all the men-folk have been 
fond of outdoor life. Fishing has natur- 
ally been a favorite pursuit, for the rea- 
son that they have had the eontrol of 
so manv fine rivers. When the late 
King Edward visited Canada in 1860, 
t was with David Price that he went to 
the St. Margaret’s River for salmon 
fishing. The present William Price owns 
a number of fishing preserves and reck- 
ons fishing as his special hobby. With 
is brothers he also enjoys moose-hunt- 

g, and to Harry Price belongs the 
eredit for havine bageed the finest 
moose head vet shot in Quebec. 


(Continued on page 141.) 
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How It Feels to Carry Money 


Familiarity With the Dollars Does Not Breed 


WHAT WOULD you feel like in a crowd 
or in a lonely spot with ten thousand 
dollars in actual cash in your pockets? 
‘Mighty happy,’’ most of us would 
be tempted to answer at first thought. 
‘*We’d like to have the chance at it.’’ 
3ut would you? In these days of the 
almost-universal use of the many varie- 
ties of negotiable paper few of us are 
likely to have the experience. One or 
two incidents, however, led the writer to 
make rather comprehensive inquiries of 
a number of people whose occupation 
necessitates placing themselves quite fre- 
quently,—willingly or otherwise, as the 
ease may be,—in the position outlined 
above. The result is given herewith. 
Several weeks ago, for instance, a 
capable business-looking young woman 
whose turn at the paying-teller’s window 
of a city bank e¢ame just before mine, re- 
ceived in exchange for her cheque a 
dozen or more fat, rubber-banded rolls 
of bills and in addition a half-dozen en- 
velopes which presumably contained sil- 
ver. I was naturally interested, and 
since I couldn’t get near the wicket till 
she counted those rolls of bills, felt that 
it wasn’t transgressing any of the laws 
of ethies or good manners to watch her. 
The first roll was composed of tens. 
She counted them crisply and rapidly, 
and evidently finding the requisite hun- 
dred, snapped the rubber band around it 
again and dropped it carelessly into a 
rather large leather shopping bag which 
lay open on the counter before her. Two 
rolls of fives followed, then four or five 
rolls of twos, two of which were counted 
twice, and the counting ended on per- 
haps half a dozen rolls of ones. The 
envelopes of silver were tossed without 
being opened in on top of the bills and 
the bag snapped shut, while the girl, in- 
nately conseivus, perhaps, that I had 
been watehing her rather closely, darted 


one of those sharp, looking-you-over 


glances at me from a pair of attractive 
brown eyes, as if to say: ‘‘What busi- 
ness is it of yours how much money I 
carry,’’ as she turned to leave the count- 
er. 

With incidentally-awakened interest in 
her financial operations, not unnaturally 
my eyes followed her as she left the 
bank. She earried that innocent-look- 
ing bag, not hanging from her arm, as 
she would probably have done had it 
contained a new pair of gloves and a 
yard or two of lace, but held closely un- 
der her arm, which was also passed 
through the loop of the handle. As I 
continued to follow her through the open 
doorway, I saw her glance sharply to 
left and then to right before she started 
to cross the street. I noticed, too, that 
her face had taken on a somewhat 
strained expression. 


Contempt of Fear 


By Morley J. Edwards 





This world of ours is an intensely 
interesting place. Perhaps the ele- 
ments that most contribute to this 
are the varying human activities, 
the exciting causes of which are not 
always manifest on the surface. The 
larger world that exists where minds 
roam free of matter, has a great 
deal to do with the activities of 
human beings. 

The sensations of fear, pleasure 
or pain are common to all, and the 
resulting evidences of these on indi 
viduals draws our interested atten- 
tion to our neighbors. This sketch 
is the result of such an inquiry into 
the everyday effect of responsibility 
and fear working out in various 
human lives. After all men act much 
alike the world over.—FEditor. 











‘“Why, yes,’’ said the teller with a 
smile, in answer to my friend!y query 
as to the young woman’s identity. 
‘*She’s the confidential ‘clerk of M—— 
Company (mentioning the name of a 
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——— but held closely under her arm, 
which was also passed through the 
loop of the handle.’’ 


widely-known industrial concern). They 
pay all their wages, from the heads down, 
in eash. She’s in here regularly about 
this time every Friday and draws from 
thirty-five hundred to four thousand.’’ 
And on further question: ‘‘ Yes, we have 
several others who carry money out in 
about the same way, some more, some 
less. This is the only woman I know, 
though, who handles such a large amount 
of cash. 

A few days later, following the news- 
paper man’s instinct for a ‘‘story’’ and 
by means of some kindly introductions, 
the writer had the opportunity of a few 
minutes’ conversation with the young 
woman who does the M- Company’s 
banking. 

‘*Well,’’ she said, laughing a little, 
when queried as to her sensations when 
acting as cash-carrier, ‘‘I’ve been doing 
that work for four years and ought to 
be getting used to it by this time, but 
frankly, that quarter of an hour be- 
tween here and the bank on Fridays is 
one I dread all week. Thousands of 
times, I guess, I’ve reasoned out how 
there’s no danger of anything happen- 
ing, and yet the bare fact of having that 
sum of money with me seems to bring or 
a nervous tension that in spite of me I 
ean’t get out from under. Hundreds of 
times I’ve fancied people were follow- 
ing me and had hard work to keep from 
running, even on St. C street,’’ (a 
thoroughfare always busy at ordinary 
hours), ‘‘but never yet have I actually 
had any experience that I could even 
suspect of being an attempt at trouble 
I’m afraid I’m rather unsociable on 
these days,’’ she went on, ‘‘For I don’t 
like to have even my girl friends walk 
with me. The feeling of fear gets me so 
hard that I believe I’d even avoid our 
preacher, if he happened along. 

‘‘T’ve thought a good many times,’ 
she continued after further questioning, 
‘fof asking the firm to get someone else 
to carry that cash or to get me a strong 
man for an escort, but I don’t like to. 
They trust me so fully I hate to show 
any dislike for what seems such a simple 
thing, and I guess I’d be even a little 
suspicious in an involuntary way, of al 
most any man in the place, if he knew 
what I was carrying in that bag.’’ 

‘*T remember you in the bank,’’ she 
went on again, with another laugh, ‘* and 
at the time I wondered why you watched 
me so closely. That day I looked back 
two or three times to see if by any 
chance you were after me. That’s a 
sample of the way the strain of the 
thing comes on one.’’ 

Through another bank was located a 
young man who does the banking for a 
large printing and publishing hous 
which also pays its wages in cash week 
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ly. He was scmewhat reticent regard- 
ing the matter when first approached 
but became more freely communicative 
as the idea went home. 

‘You'll likely be surprised,’’ his 
characterization of experiences ran,’’ 
when I tell you that I never go out and 
in the same door twice when I earry that 
grip full of dough. One week I go out 
the front door and come in the back and 
vice versa the next time. I don’t think 
it’s fear,’’ he went on. ‘‘If I was afraid 
I'd earry a revolver, which I don’t do. 
But from the moment I leave the bank 
till I get the cash into the vault yonder, 
I have a feeling of strain, and I notice 
that my eyes are mighty alert for any 
possible source of danger. I’m not par- 
ticularly stuck on the job but someone 
has to do it, I suppose, and since it only 
comes onee a week I make the best of 
eo" 

This messenger carries his firm’s eash 
in a small grip similar to a physician’s 
kit bag. On peing questioned as to how 
he carried it, he had to stop to think for 
a moment and then said: ‘‘Oh, it goes 
up under my arm, and IJ tell you I keepa 
mighty close grip on it too.”’ 

‘*You read stories,’’ he went on, as an 
afterthought, ‘‘telling how somebody 
with a coat or a grip full of money aéci- 
dentally lays them down and goes off 
without them. The chaps that write 
those yarns never carried much money’’ 
—a very likely statement, by the way. 
“You don’t by long odds forget that 
kind of stuff you’ve got with you under 
such circumstances. I could no more 
forget my grip when it has our wages’ 
eash in it, than I would forget to go to 
lunch, or to quit at night.’’ 

One would suppose that the express 
messengers who are day after day held 
responsible for parcels of specie would 
become ease-hardened, as it were, so 
that the presence of cash in their care 
would not bother them to any degree, 
but such is not the case under actual 
working conditions. Most of them, in- 
deed, when questioned casually, would 
under a bold front make light of the re- 
sponsibility and laugh about it, but if 
one were to see them alone under actual 
working conditions their attitude would 
probably be found to be mueh different 

A question bearing on the subject of 
this article was put to one of them, a 
rough-looking chap by the way, a little 
time ago. 

‘*You’re away off the road,’’ he said, 
‘if you think looking after a little eash 
vorks on us. I lock the stuff in the safe 
and don’t think about it again till I have 
to deliver it. All these stories about ex- 
press robberies to-day are guff.’’ 

This was aecompanied by an air of 
bravedo which aroused some suspicion 
and led to further questioning. More 
light on the case was given by a mail 
clerk in the other section of the same 
ear, an older and more dependable-look- 
ing man. 

‘*Is that so,’’ he began, with a curious 
grin, when told of the expressman’s 
story. ‘‘George’s actions don’t bear 
out his talk. One day a couple of weeks 
ago we had a big shipment of coin 
aboard. I knew it without being told for 
he was strung up like a new man on his 
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first run and I could see the outline of 
his ‘gun’ in his pocket. He swung back 
his doors and looked up and down the 
track and around, too, at every stop. He 
told me that night he was darned glad to 
have the stuff off his hands.’’ 

This testimony, coming from an inde- 
pendent source, seems rather more to 
be relied upon than the statements ol 
the messenger himself. 

A fairly successful drover, who every 
week makes large shipments of stock into 
one of our Canadian cities, added still 
further evidence. 

‘“*You’re right,’’ he said, when ques- 
tioned as to carrying large amounts of 
money. ‘‘The farmers seem to like to 
see straight cash for their cattle better 
than checks and I’ve made it a rule to 
kow tow to ’em in this. So when I drive 
round every couple of weeks I usually 
have a good-sized roll with me, some- 
times up to three or four thousand. I 
used to try to brave it out and fight 
down any quakes but pretty soon I found 
I felt a good deal better with a revolver 
in my hip pocket. The last few years I’ve 
had one of the boys drive round with me 
every time I carried that big roll. 

‘A good many iimes I’ve been de- 
layed somewhere and had to come in at 
nights,’’ the big drover went on, at the 
suggestion of further questions. ‘‘And 
then’s the time it did bother me. You 
know how you hear and see things in the 
bush at night? Once when I was pretty 
well strung up, a young farmer whose 
voice I knew almost as well as my wife’s, 
ealled out from the dark at the side of 
the road, wanting a ride into town, and 
I was so flustered I pulled my gun and 
shot into the swamp. For a couple of 
minutes it was hard to know who was 
most seared.”’ 

An appreciation of the old adage that 
‘‘familiarity breeds contempt’’ would 
seem to apply to the banks’ employees 
who handle money continuously, but in- 
quiry does not by any means bear out the 
application. 

‘‘About as good an illustration of 
what you speak about as I ean think 
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of,’’ said a manager who has climbed 
well to the top rung of the ladder, ‘‘ pops 
up in connection with my early days in 
charge of a country branch in a small 
town in Eastern Ontario. My predeces 
sor there had made arrangements to 
earry the cash for wages to a mine two 
or three miles out, every week. It was 
a rough spot with a lot of loose char- 
acters floating around, and one of the 
juniors had been attacked a year or so 
before. When the end of the first week 
came round what do you suppose I had 
to face? Not one of my staff of three 
would earry that grip of cash. Two 
flatly refused, and the other begged so 
hard that I hated to send him. Finally 
I settled the matter by going myself, but 
the funk in those fellows got into me 
and I remember yet what a time I had 
to get over that two-mile drive. After 
that I sent two men until on an exchange 
[ got a plucky chap who was so anxious 
to make good he volunteered to make 
the trip himself. He did too—for three 
or four months—till the once-a-week 
strain practically broke him down ner- 
vously and he quit the bank for good. 
‘‘Rather an amusing thing, bearing a 
good deal on your questions, occurred at 
another out-of-town braneh,’’ volun- 
teered the same manager. ‘‘ There, as you 
probably know is usual in towns and vil- 
lages, two of my juniors slept over the 
bank. One night both these boys wanted 
to be away in an adjacent town to a 
party, and they persuaded the youngest 
lad, who had just come on the staff a 
few months before, and lived at home, 
to oceupy their rooms for the night. The 
lad stayed up reading till about two 
o’clock, but finally got sleepy in spite of 
his nervousness and undressed and piled 
into bed. An hour later he half wak- 
ened from a nervous dream and in his 
semi-consclous condition and in the dim 
light from the are lamp on the opposite 
corner thought he saw a hand on the 
hottom of the bed. Jerking the ‘gun’ 
from where he had carefully placed it 


(Continued on page 98.) 
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‘‘T couldn’t get near the wicket until she counted those rolls of bills.’’ 
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Von Tirpitz 





Grand Admiral 


An Intimate Sketch of the Man Who Built the German Navy 


WHEN the history of Germany’s mighty 
naval development comes to be written 
one name will stand out in boldest reliet 

Von Tirpitz. To this giant, fork- 
bearded sailor-statesman, a magnificent 
specimen of Teuton physique of the old 
school, must fall the lion’s share ot 
credit for the persistent aggressiveness 
with which the Fatherland has rushed 
to front rank as a sea power. He is tlu 
real creator of the Kaiser’s fleet. 

‘*Tirpitz the Eternal,’’ they eall him 
in Berlin. For nearly fifteen years lhe 
has been unbrokenly at the helm, No 
other German Minister but Bismarck 
ever survived the vicissitudes of politics 
so long. Imperial Chaneellors have come 
and gone. War Ministers, Foreign Sec 
retaries, Chancellors of the Exchequer, 
Home Secretaries, and Postmasters- 
General have appeared and disappeared 
by the half-dozen. But the man who 
designed and launched the Naval Law 
has gone on for ever—an enduring em- 
bodiment of the Fatherland’s determin- 
ed and consistent bid for power at sea. 
A fulsome ‘‘semi-official’’ book 
recently off the press, ‘‘ Kaiser 
Wilhelm II. and the Navy,’’ 
acclaims the Supreme War Lord 
as the architect-in-chief of the 
German Armada. At the risk 
of lése-majesté, I make bold to 
bestow the laurels where they 
belong—on Grand-Admiral Al- 
fred von Tirpitz, Secretary of 
State for the Imperial Navy 
since 1898. 

A commoner by birth, with 
little at his back except indom- 
itable energy, will and ambition, 
Von Tirpitz has advanced, 
through sheer force of ability 
and zeal, from a naval eadet- 
ship to the supreme direction of 
the Empire’s sea forces. He is 
the world’s only Minister of 
Marine who ineorporates the 
rare combination of steamship, 
executive talent and statesman 
ship. 

Because he is a great politi 
cian, report periodically asso¢el- 
ates Von Tirpitz’s name with 
the Imperial Chancellorship. 
Germany is not rich in strong 
men of premiership rank. Von 
Tirpitz is one of them. His 
work at the Admiralty may be 
said to be finished. He has not 
only hewn the way, but trod it 
for a decade and a half, and he 
has bred a school of able sub- 


ordinates who make the master Hof photog 


hand no longer indispensable. 

A Von Tirpitz Chancellorship would 
mean but one thing—a German Govern- 
ment with ‘‘full steam ahead’’ as its 
naval policy. He is the man who con- 
ceived the naval programme. It is he 


‘By FREDERIC W. WILE 





The world prominence of the Ger- 
man Navy, which only yesterday 


was a negligible quantity in 
Europe’s International diplomacy, 
fingerpoints to one man. That man 
is the subject of this sketch. He it 
is also who recently replied to Hon. 


Winston Churchill’s suggestion that 
the competing nations of Europe 
take a naval holiday. The article 
appearing in che February issue will 
graphically portray why Great Bri 
ain and Germany have reached the 
resent mutual understanding, chief 
y uuigh the efforts of a German 
A mbassador.—Editor. 











who abetted and promoted the ‘‘supple- 
mentary’’ legislation which has raised 
the Fatherland’s Fleet expenditure by 
steady stages from £6,000,000 in 1898 to 
£23,000,000 in 1913. His is the astute 








diplomacy which has so successfully 
played upon the passions of people and 
Parliament for 

naval expansion. 


he purpose of incessant 


Von Tirpitz’s career is an inspiring 
contradiction of the theory that birth 


and easte are essential to advancemen 
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German Government service. S01 
tar remote from salt water, at Kiistrin 
on-Oder, in the Mark of Bradenburg, 
as the son of a Prussian K.C,, there 
nothing in his origin to suggest the tu 


ture admiral and naval statesman. At 
sixteen, at the end of a gymnasium edu- 


cation, he beeame a cadet in the modest 
ageregation of frigates known as the 
Prussian Navy. Four years later he had 
won a licutenancy, and at twenty-five he 


had attained the coveted rank of a lieu- 
tenant-commander. It was while in this 
comparatively unimportant position that 
Von Tirpitz first revealed his amaz 
capacity for initiative, and his ability to 
impose his ideas on superior and inferior 
alike—talents which supply the keynote 
of his character and which were to prove 
the foundation of his career. He 
developed a marvelous habit of 
thinking and seeing far ahead of 
comrades afloat and ashore. 
When he unfolded his ideas he 
proceeded to win adherents, who 
found themselves championing 
Von Tirpitz and his projects 
with even more enthusiasm 
than he did himself. He seem- 
ed predestined to create and to 
lead. A practice which rallied 
around the enthusiastie young 
officer the keenest minds in the 
service was his disregard of the 
ethies of mere’ seniority and 
other relies of Prussian militar- 
ism and still latent in the bud- 
ding Imperial Navy He laid 
down the principle that merit 
was the only claim to real 
seniority, and that any other 
kind did not count 

In 1891 Von Tirpitz had 
earved his way to the chiefship 
of staff at the Kiel station, the 
headquarters of the Fleet, a po 
sition which gave him rich op- 
portunity for his inexhaustible 
powers of initiative and organ! 
zation. With far-seeing eye he 
first turned his attention to the 


creation and pertection of é 
tor’ ¥n service vy e German 
Flee ACK! wledved strer rth 


in that branch of naval 
is essentially and primarily Von 
Tirpitz’s achievement. It was 
he who mapped out and 


warfare 


Mh 


mobilized the torpedo boat als 
which, when he took hold of it, consisted 
of a handful of insignificant mosquit 


eraft. He discovered officers peculiarly 
adapted to the needs of torpedo tactics, 
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and by dint of restless example and en- 
thusiasm, welded them into an aggrega- 
tion of experts who now form the back- 
bone of the Empire’s sea-fighting forces. 
Having founded the torpedo school, Von 
Tirpitz now dedicated himself to bring- 
ing order out of administrative chaos at 
the Kiel station. He eriticized fearless- 
ly and irresistibly. He attacked as 
archaic the system of co-ordinate auth- 
ority at the Admiralty in Berlin and the 
water’s edge on the Baltic. It was re- 
for him a year and a half later 
to be elevated to the heigkis at which he 
had himself hurled so many vigorous 
broadsides—the State Secretaryship of 
the Admiralty at Berlin. He was to be 
viven a chance to prove his theories in 
practice. 

It was a glorious opportunity to fail, 
There were many ready to trip him. His 
advance from the quarter-deck to the 
Cabinet had not left him unsearred by 
rivals and erities. But Von Tirpitz had 
acquired the art of succeeding, and so 
many sealps were dangling at his belt 
before he had been at the Admiralty 
two years, that the honor of a vice- 
admiralship fell to him at the end of 
that period. 


sel ved 


He was already known 
throughout the service by the hardly fess 
Hattering unofficial title of ‘‘Der Meis- 
ter’’ (the master). 

Von Tirpitz was already peering sa- 
gaciously into the future. Having ae- 
complished the hereulean 
istrative 


task of admin- 
reorganization, he began to 
husy himself with the paramount ques- 
tion ef a fleet worthy of the name. Ger- 
many’s industrial development was in 
full swing. Her oversea trade and mer- 
chant marine were attaining eigartie 





proportions, Von Tirpitz found the mo- 
ment propitious for spreading the gospel 
of a great Navy. Then, in the autumn 
of 1899, came the historie Bu idesrat in- 
cident. The seiz o of a German mail- 
packet by an English man-of-war was 
exploited with Napoleonie skill as an 
ocular demonstration of the eonstant 
danger eonfrontine the unprotected Ger- 
man merehant flag. The Naval Law of 
1900 was born in Vor Tirpitz’s brain 
imid a wave of patriotic fervour which 
ie Bundesrat affair sent rolling 
the Fatherland. Its passage earned him 
the honor of hereditarv nobility, the 
coveted von. The launching of the first 
hig battleships under the new Bill, the 
13,000-tonners of the 


t 
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Braunschweig 
¢lass, in 1902, brought him still another 
distinetion, the rank of full admiral. In 
1907, after Von Tirpitz had induced the 
Reichstag, throueh skilful preparation 
of publie sentiment, to pass the Supple- 
mentary Naval Bill, raising the displace- 
ment of battleships and battle-eruisers 
to Dre adnought proportions at the rate 
of four to six launehines a year, the 
grateful Supreme War Lord conferred 
upon his able administrator the Order of 
the Black Eagle, the hizhest German re- 
ward for distinguished merit. 

It would libel Von Tirpitz to stiema- 
tize him as Anglophohe. He is anything 
but that. He is a profound admirer of 
everything British. All his children have 
heen edueated in Eneland. English 


naval traditions command his reverential 
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respect. He has never ceased to hold 
them up to German sailormen as a model 
and inspiration. When he designed the 
Naval Law, he had little idea of enter- 
ing the lists with Britain as an active 
competitor. 3ritish mistakes—the op- 
portunities offered Germany to catch up 
with the Mistress of the Seas—gave him 
his ehanee. He took it, being a wise 
man and a statesman, and as often as 
succeeding events provided fresh oppor- 
tunities he seized them too. 

Manifold and versatile as Von Tir- 
pitz’s services have been, they have been 
pre-eminent on the administrative side. 
Till he took hold of the Admiralty, 
German naval conditions were more or 
less chaotic. They lacked the continu- 
ity and system of the Army. The con- 
ception of the programme was his first 
achievement. Then he was confronted 
with the task of popularizing it and of 
manipulating public sentiment from 
time to time, whenever the moment was 
ripe for extending the ramifieation of 
the original project. The triumphs of 
the Navy League and of the Admiralty 
Press Bureau—the conversion of the na- 
tion to a religious belief in its ‘‘bitter 
need’’ of sea-power and in its ‘‘future 
on the water’’ are the triumplis of Von 
Tirpitz. He may himself disavow them, 
as he does persuasively and adroitly 
from his place in the Reichstag on re- 
curring oeeasions, but the laurels are his 
for all that. The pamphlets and Press 
polemics and _ periodical campaigns 
which always precede and accompany 
German naval increases bear far too 
plainly the earmarks of a_ directing 
genius to be identified with anybody but 
‘*Tirpitz the Eternal,’’ 

Iron resoluteness is Von Tirpitz’s 
dominating eharacteristic. It has been 
the making of him and of the German 
Fleet. He is the one minister of his 
imperious master who is not accustomed 
to yield. He has a will of his own and 
knows how to enforce it. 

It has been my privilege on occasion 
to diseuss Anglo-German naval policy 
with Von Tirpitz. He is suavity and 
frankness incarnate. He confesses un- 
reservedly that his idea of German sea- 
power is that the Fatherland must pre- 
pare itself as soon as possible to throw 
decisive weight into the political seales 
wherever its vital interests are concern- 
ed. If the balance of power is altered to 
a degree which threatens Germany’s ¢a- 
pacity to exercise such influence, Von 
Tirpitz is ready instantly to demand 
fresh sacrifices from his countrymen, 
Specifically, he favors the two-to-three 
standard as_ the only goal compatible 
with German necessities, as far as Great 
Britain is econeerned. He believes reli- 
giously in the invincible superiority of 
German guns—that they will decide the 
issue to Germany’s imperishable glory 
on the day when the Kaiser’s Trafalgar 
is to be fought and won. He denies 
Germany’s eulpability for the ruinous 
competition in naval armaments. He 
avers the author of the Dreadnought is 
alone guiltv. He disclaims persuasively 
the notion that the German Fleet is 
built for aggression, and he is irrevoe- 
ably opposed to limiting its development 


by agreements of any kind. These are 
the ideals Von Tirpitz has implanted in 
his subordinates at the Reichmarineamt. 
They will live on, long after he evacu- 
ates the Seeretaryship of State for the 
Navy. whether for more exalted sur- 
roundings in the Wilhelmstrasse or for 
a life of retirement after eminent na- 
tional service. 

Imperial Germany will be well guided 
if Von Tirpitz is ever called to the 
bridge. Sound, sane and sagacious, still 
young at sixty-three, a fearless, broad- 
minded patriot, a bluff sailorman in 
every fibre. 

Germany would lose in him a great 
naval administrator to gain a_ great 
Chancellor. 





(This is the third of the German 
Series on Men Around the Kaiser. 
The first on Ballin appeared in No- 
vember; the second, on Bebel, in 
December. The February issue gives 
a graphic sketch of ‘‘Marschall Von 
Bieberstein, the Giant of the Golden 
Horn.’ ’—Editor.) 











Because She Loved It So 
By BLISS CARMAN 


Within my stone-walled garden 
(I see her standing now, 
Uplifted in the twilight 
With glory on her brow!) 


I love to walk at evening, 
And watch, when winds are low, 
The new moon in the tree-tops, 
3ecause she loved it so! 


And there entranced [ listen, 
While flowers and winds confer, 
And all their conversation 
Is redolent of her. 


I love the trees that guard it, 
Upstanding and serene, 

So noble, so undaunted, 
Beeause that was her mien. 


I love the brook that bounds it, 
Because its silver voice 

Is like the bubbling laughter 
That made her world rejoice. 


I love the golden jonquils, 
Because she used to say, 
If Soul eould choose a color 

It would be clothed as they. 


I love the blue-grey iris, 
3ecause her eyes were blue, 
Sea-deep and Heaven-tender 
In meaning and in hue. > 


I love the small wild roses, 
Because she used to stand 
Adoringly above them, 
And bless them with her hand. 


These were her boon companions, 
But more than all the rest 

I love the April lilae, 
Because she loved it best. 


Soul of undying rapture! 
How love’s enchantment clings, 
With sorcery and fragrance, 
About familiar things! 


aa 
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Money-making Fur Animals 


How Bank Accounts may be Made by the Man who Buys a 


HAVE YOU got a maple wood-lot on 
your hundred acres, Mr. Farmer? Or 
have you by any chance a rocky half- 
wooded acre or two with a spring creek 
flowing round one corner ot it? Or 
again, are you by any good fortune the 
owner of an acre or two of swamp lands 
where there is or could readily be made a 
pond big enough for ‘‘musk’’ rats to 
frisk about in? 

If you can honestly say yes to any of 
these queries, whatever may be your 
temptation don’t ever think of giving up 
your farm. Don’t even yield to tempt- 
ing offers from representatives of sub- 
urban real estate syndicates. 

Why? Because the opportunity is 
coming, and not so far in the future, 
probably, as the materialization of a 
good many of the real estate men’s 
dreams and promises, when the above- 
mentioned features are likely to be 
worth more to you in downright dollars 
and cents than you’d ever dream of, 
when these features, if properly ex- 
ploited, may possibly bring you in big- 
ger returns than some of the wheat kings 
of the West are getting to-day from 
their eight and ten quarter-sections. 

‘*That sounds good but rather inflat- 
ed,’’ you’ll say. ‘‘ How are you going to 
do it?’’ 

In fur farming. 

A good deal of more or less irrespon- 
sible stuff has been written about this 
fur-farming business during the last 
year or so and there is certainly room to 
doubt some of it, but after a good deal 
of eareful investigation and the secur- 
ing of information from people who 
know about all there is to be known as 
yet regarding it, the writer believes that 
there is room for a development of this 
new department of farming on the or- 
dinary Canadian farm which shows some 
prospects of making grain-growing, 
stock-growing and dairying the 


Rough Farm 


By E. ]. MOORE 





Fox farming has been much in the 
investor’s eye for some time. The 
immense profits derived from even 
a pair of black foxes has served the 
purpose of calling to the attention 
of enterprising men the many 
other similar avenues open to ex- 
ploration. The writer has studied 
the situation and offers some sug- 
gestions which may be of service. 
There is an unlimited demand for 
furs, especially since the North Tem- 
perate zone is increasing so fast in 
population during late years.— 
Editor. 











in Prince Edward Island—they seem 
to have gone almost wild over the possi- 
bilities of the new industry there—not 
only in the Maritime provinces where 
the contagion of the thing naturally 
spread first, but also in Quebec, in On- 
tario, and even here and there in one or 
two of the Western Provinces? Now do 
you see possibilities for your wooded lot 
or acres of swamp in a year or two? 

‘‘Well,’’ you'll be tempted to say, 
‘‘the thing looks all right at first and a 
few people are certainly making money 
out of it, but if it becomes general the 
supply of furs will be so large the prices 
will drop and knock the bottom out of 
it all.’’ 

A good many people who didn’t know 
and who ecouldn’t look ahead made the 
same kind of prophecies about the auto- 
mobile business a few years ago. 


Look for a moment at the following 
facts: Furs of all kinds are seareer and 
higher-priced to-day than ever before. 


Several things aceount for this. First, 


perhaps, the standard of luxury is raas- 
ing with the increase in the number of 
the world’s relatively-wealthy people. 
Fashion has done more than set a seal 
of approval on furs. She has dictated 
irrevocably that they must be largely 
worn, and in consequence the demand 
has inereased enormously. The rapid de- 
struction of the forest regions and the 
onward march of civilization into form- 
erly uninhabited country, has led to the 
practical extinction of many species of 
fur-bearers where they were formerly 
plentiful. 

For instance, the fox which ten years 
ago was a fairly common animal even in 
the older-settled farming districts is now 
rarely seen except in the backwoods re- 
gions. Beaver, mink and muskrats were 
familiarly known to most of us when we 
were boys in the village and on the farm. 
How many of the boys of to-day, your 
own sons, would be able to identify de- 
finitely even one of these animals from 
personal observation? The same thing 
has gone on to an even greater degree 
in regard to the more valuable fur bear- 
ing animals 

Confronted with this condition of a 
seriously decreasing supply and the en- 
ormously inereasing demand, the fur 
trade has taken steps to remedy matters 
in several ways. They have utilized the 
less expensive skins to imitate the high- 
priced ones. They have diverted the de- 
mand to serviceable though less costly 
furs and again they have largely encour- 
aged the use of furs of domestic animals. 

The matter was summed up rather 
sucecinetly by one of the Prince Edward 
Island fox ranch owners the other day. 
When diseussing this very point of the 
prospects of future over-production and 
the consequent falling of price he said: 
‘‘Tf we eame down to a fur basis in 
Canada right now, we have not enough 

prime silver fox skins to supply 





least important end of the busi- 
ness, so far as financial returns 
are concerned. 


Foxes Not the Only Fur Animals 


You’ve heard a good deal, prob- 
ably, about the several Prince Ed- 
ward Island men who have become 
millionaires in the past two or 
three years through the breeding 
and subsequent financial manipu- 
lations in regard to the sale of sil- 
ver foxes. Leave that aside for the 
present, at least. The above pro- 
phecies are not made on the 
strength of those facts, undeniable 
though they are. But are you 
aware that raccoon, beaver, mink, 
marten, otter, skunk, muskrat and 
even common cats are being 
farmed with good results not only 





oe 
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‘*A Canadian Mink whose skin when dyed and pulled 


is sold by the furriers as real sable.’’ 


even the New York market for half 
an hour.’’ 

The condition he states will ap- 
ply, though of course to a some- 
what lesser degree, to the less 
valuable types of skins referred to 
above. 

Some interesting information 
may be given just at this point 
relating to one of the facts just 
stated which incidentally throws 
light on the point under discussion. 

You’ve heard your wife or 
daughter, perhaps, after reading 
one of the departmental store ad- 
vertisements, speak of a special 
bargain in a ‘‘Hudson Seal’’ coat 
at $250. They probably would re- 
gard the coveted garment with 
considerably less awe if they knew 
that the ‘‘Hudson seal’’ was no- 
thing more than common muskrat 
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whieh had gone through a careful pro- 
cess of dyeing and pulling. Giving away 
a few more of the trade’s secrets, you 
may be surprised to know that several 
millions of white rabbit skins sent from 
the American market every year disap 
pear. Eventually, after careful treat 
ment, they turn up uvain as sable, seal 
or ermine. 
ment, is sold widely and without diffi 
eulty as seal; 
as fox and it is even whispered that par 
ticularly skilful fur dealers) glue ot 
fasten white hairs in the right propo 


Otter, atter similar treat 


while hare is disposed of 


tion in the commoner fox and sable skins 
and sell these as natural 


Use the Wood-lot 
These practices according to the aut 
orities are not all indefensible, though 
that point is not to be debated here. 
these things, however, are tending to pro 
duce a very rapidly 


ma 
il 
nereasing and what 
promises to be a permanent demand for 
not only the more valuable furs, but al 
as will be obvious in the light of the 
above, for the more common pelts. This, 
coupled with the as well rapidly de 
ereasing supply, 1s creating a situation 
in the fur trade that points to only one 
solution—the domestieating of wild fur 
bearing animals. Does this not point 
directly to the use of your wood lot for 
a fox ranch, to the rocky acre as a mink 
run, and to the swamp as a muskrat 
farm? 

The Prince Edward Island fox breed 
ers have followed the directions outlined 
in the above facts, with what success we 
know, though peculiarly the enormous 
financial returns coming from the fox 
industry of the island during the past 
year or so have been produced, not from 
the sale of pelts—if we are rightly in- 
formed, not a single silver fox has been 
killed within the past three years with a 
view to the sale of the skin—but by the 
enormous demand for breeding foxes, 
with the ultimate sale of the skins kept 
entirely in the background. <A very in 
teresting chapter could be written 
this feature of the industry alone. 


on 


While present conditions see 


n to point 
so strongly to the widespread breeding 
in captivity in a few years of practically 
all the animals whose fur is « 


l tf anv ma 
+ a. 4 } ° } i 
terial value, it must be confessed that so 


far at least, leaving the 


fo net 
bOXeS aside 


again, the industry generally has not 
advanced very tar beyond the exper! 
mental stage. However, under present 
conditions it 1s rather difficult to pro 


nounce with assurance on what general 
results have been attained. Naturally, 
when the men who have vone into fur- 
farming found they had a good thing 
and were doing well, they were not likely 


to shout the matter from the ne rnbor 
ing hill tops. Ey 
to know something of the new di parture 


of farming were a good deal surprised 





+} a>} 
nn those who protessed 





the other day when a Government report 
nentioned the fact that there are fiftv 
wink ranches in Canada at the pre sent 
time. And even the Government ’s special 
investigator seemed to be a good deal in 
the dark as to how far the thing had 
gone in regard to some of the other ani- 
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mals. It is easy of explanation that th 
enterprise has advanced to its present 
stage with so little publicity. That bids 
fair to come very soon, indeed has been 
very evident in regard to some branches 
of the industry recently. 


Fifty Mink Ranches in Canada 


Mention was also made of the facet 
that at least fifty mink ranches are in 
operation in Canada to-day. Of these it 
has already been established that this 

ehly-desirable animal ean be kept in 
captivity and its young bred with a 
large degree of success. What few state- 
ments have been secured as to the sale 

f sl satistactory 


| 
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of skins have been most 
and along with these has come the some 
what surprising information that the 
7 iality of the raneh-bred pelts iS, aS a 
veneral rule, better than those taken by 
trappers. When it is known that litters 
run trom two to six, that current mar- 
ket prices for good skins run from $8 to 
hese prices seem | kely 
to advance rapidly, and that aside from 
This, every pair of breeders raised ean be 
sold for $35 to $40, it will be readily 
seen that there appears to be mighty 
rood excuse for a good many more than 


fifty mink farms in Canada. 


£13 aplece, that 


Another animal of the same family, 
the marten, seems to promise well under 
similar treatment, though as yet very 
little experience has been had with it in 
Canada. With a litter of from one to 
five, the members of which, if all goes 
well, are full grown in six months and 
are ready to produce their kind in a year, 
and with a most persistent demand for 
these pelts there is surely another 
healthy-looking opportunity here. 

Perhaps next to the foxes, otters seem 
to promise the most satisfactory results 
in the new industry, though it must be 
admitted, and the question ‘‘why?’’ ean- 
not be satisfactorily answered, actual 
trials of domesticating this animal for 
breeding purposes have not as yet been 
made public. Those who know its habits 
however, and have studied its peculiar 
characteristies are unanimous in agree 
ing that it should thrive under proper 
domestie treatment. Ruling prices on a 
searce and advancing market for Can- 
adian animals run from $15 to $30, or 


higher. Draw your own conclusions. 


Skunk Farming 


The idea of skunk-farming at first 
thought presents rather ludicrous ¢on 
jectures, In practice, however, the ob- 


iectionable odor has not seemed to have 
been at all a troublesome feature. Thos 


who know say these animals, when hand 


led under proper conditions, are less 
objectionable than the famous million- 
aire-making foxes. And there seems to 
be no other serious difficulty in the way 
of making this animal a commercial en 
terprise. Good Canadian skunk skins 
sell readily for $3.75 to $4.25, and there 


appears to be more oceasion for an ad 
} 


vance than a decline on this price. Re- 
cently a skunk farm has been established 
near Orono in Ontario. 

More familiar, probably, than any of 
the previously-mentioned animals, this 


familiarity being oeeasioned by its in- 
teresting habits, is the beaver, And 
with a steady market offering from $12 
to $20 for the best skins, it would seem 
that another opportunity offered itself 
here for excellent commereial returns on 
a comparatively small investment. What 
experiments have been made in attempt- 
ine to confine this. animal in small areas, 
iowever, have not been especially en- 
eouraging. By reason of its natural ha- 
bits the beaver seems to require large 
areas for the satisfactory procuring of 
food, and apparently the only plan for 
successful propagation is to let the ani- 
mal alone in a large preserve, as has 
such remarkable results 
ynquin Park. 
Experiment with the muskrat has been 


mueh more 


satisfactory, and with the 
larze demand for the skins which has 
come with the popularity of the so 
ealled ‘‘Hudson seal,’’ it seems probable 
that the farming of this animal will be 
up somewhat largely in the near 

The muskrat will, perhaps, be 


taken 
future. 
the most easily handled of any of the 
fur-bearers mentioned, and the original 
investment required in placing him un- 
der control is comparatively small. Be- 
vond the proper feneing of the required 
swamp or pond area and a small supply 
of easily-obtained and cheap food, little 
other attention is said to be necessary. 
On the other hand, it must be remem- 
bered that the prices for muskrat skins 
are not at all large, running, according 
to quality, from 55 cents to $1.25, 


One outstanding feature strongly 
favors the participation of Canadian 
farmers in the new industry. It is a 
generally-admitted fact in the fur trade 
that the colder climates produce a mar- 
kedly superior quality of fur. Speaking 
almost without exception, Canadian furs 
command the highest prices in the 
world’s markets, largely by reason of 
this fact. Sinee this is so the oppor- 
tunity presents itself to our farmers in 


a way in which it will not come to those 
further south or to those in Central 
Europe. 

Now for a final word. 
run away 


Kindly don’t 
with the idea that the writer 
Is advising every or any Canadian far- 
mp into this business of fur- 
farming at once and that a fortune will 


follow imme ly. Nota bit of it. If 
you will look back you will reeall that all 
the prophecies have been of the future. 
This is something whiel like every 
other department on the farm or in any 
Si ati Ss a , ; 

other business—should only be entered 


on after a good deal of careful study and 
some reasonable assurance of the ability 
to handle it at least intelligently. But 
it is something that is surely coming and 
will pay the right kind of farmer mighty 
good returns to get in on early. This 
article has been written, primarily, with 
a view to interesting you in what prom- 
ises big opportunities for someone. If 
ithas done that it has served a good 
purpose. 


ey oe 
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A Conservative Liberal 


Blackadar, the Proprietor of a Consistency in Newspaper Ideas 


IN a day when salesmanship has become 
an art and business-getting a science, it 
is surprising at times to come across in- 
stances of an almost total disregard ot 
accepted methods of management. A 
case in point is that of the Acadian Re- 
eorder, a newspaper which has been pub- 
lished continuously in Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, for the past hundred years. The 
odd thing about this newspaper is that, 
while its competitors all over the world 
are striving to secure subscriptions and 
advertisements by every possible means, 
it is content to jog along without making 
any effort whatever to get or hold a sub- 
seriber or to induce merchants to ad- 
vertise in its columns, Not since the 
day its first issue saw the light have its 
proprietors ever solicited either sub- 
scriptions or advertisement. 

Necessarily there is a personality be- 
hind such a paper and a strong-minded 
personality at that, or else it would long 
since have east these old-time notions 
by the board. The proprietor of the 
Acadian Recorder, Mr. C. C. Blackadar, 
holds tenaciously to the principles of 
management established by his father 
years ago, when the Blackadar family 
first came into possesion of the property. 
Though progressive in many respects, he 
would not consider for one moment re- 
linquishing a tittle of the solid, old-style 
way of conducting the publication. 

Thus, there has been no change for 
years and years in the form or typo- 
graphical style of the Reeorder. It is 
still the big blanket sheet that grand- 
fathers and great grandfathers of the 
present generation used to read half a 
century and more ago. Despite the al- 
most universal use of type-setting ma- 
chines in composing newspapers, the 
Halifax daily is still set entirely by 
hand, not so much, because the propri- 
etor objects to the machines as out of 
consideration for veteran compositors 
who would be thrown out of work were 
linotypes to be introduced. 

Some may suppose that nowadays 
there can be no place for such a staid 
old-fashioned sheet, which lacks suffiei- 
ent progressiveness to go out and collect 
a subscription, never publishes a sensa- 
tional line, never caters to the sporting 
element or publishes illustrations or does 
any one of the thousand things which 
make a modern newspaper popular. Yet, 
strange to say, the Acadian Recorder is 
not published at a loss. It is one of the 
institutions of the city and the province 
and among MHaligonians and Nova 
Seotians of the substantial type, not to 
buy and read the Recorder every day 
would be to miss an important item in 
the day’s programme. 

The Blackadar family came into pos- 
session of the paper in 1836, when it was 
acquired by H. W. Blackadar, Sr. This 
fine old gentleman conducted the publi- 
cation until his death in 1862 Its prin- 


By PETER HOLT 





Following our outline of some 
months ago, there are appearing in 
MacLean’s Magazine brief, pointed, 
character sketches of men not prom 
inently before Canadians in all the 
provinces, but who have become 
giants in their own spheres of se- 
cluded endeavor. There is no more 
interesting man to Haligonians than 
the subject of this sketch, and that 
interest is carried now to many thou 
sands elsewhere. Such a_ business 
suecess might suggest that the scien- 
tific business salesmanship of to-day 
is building a top-heavy superstruc 
ture on an insecure foundation. 
—FEditor. 











cipal control then passed into the hands 
of H. W. Blaekadar, Jr., who became in 
1874 postmaster of Halifax and still 
holds that office. In 1869 he was joined 
in the management by C. C, Blackadar, 
the present proprietor. He in turn was 
supported on the retirement of H. W. 
Blackadar, Jr., by his brother, the late 
H. D. Blaeckadar, whose connection with 
the paper lasted until his death in 1901, 

C. C. Blackadar is a gentleman of con- 
siderable distinction in Eastern Canada 
and may be regarded as one of the fore- 
most citizens of Halifax, having many 
interests in his native city. He is presi- 
dent of the Acadia Fire Insurance Com- 








**C. C. Blackadar is a gentleman of 
considerable distinction. ’’ 


pany, was formerly a director of the 
Union Bank of Halitax and sinee its 
absorption by the Royal Bank, a mem- 
ber of its advisory board ld 
vears as a director of the Halifa 
way Company, is chairman of the com- 
mission in charge of the famous Halifax 
Publie Gardens and is on the boards of 


numerous charitable and philanthropiecal 


institutions. But he is first and fore- 


most a newspaper proprietor, for the 
management of the Reeorder is his chief 
coneern. 

Mr. Blackadar is a man of 
whose day’s work follows along a well 
worn groove. During four or five 
months of the year he resides at his 
summer cottage on Bedford Basin, 
journeying into the city every morning 
on a suburban train which leaves Bed- 
ford at 7.30 o’clock. Summer and win- 
ter he is at his office in the Reeorder 
Though he 


method, 


Building by eight o’eloek. 
does not personally engage to any ex- 
tent in the editorial work, yet he keeps 
a careful eye on every detail and reads 
every line of the paper before the press 
is allowed to start its run. 

By four o’elock in the afternoon this 
man of method has completed lis day’s 
work and is ready for that relaxation, 
which is such a necessary part of his 
routine. In summer he rows or fishies; 
in winter he walks, and ‘the sturdy 
physique of the man bears witness to 
the benefit of his system. He never 
reads after dark, which perhaps ac- 
counts in some measure for his splendid 
eve-sight. Though now well on in 
vears, he has never required glasses and 
enjoys excellent sight. 

In the Reeorder office, the complete 
fyles of the paper, from the first issue, 
are preserved, a wonderful mine of in- 
formation on local and national history. 
Four times have these precious volumes 
been earried out of burning buildings 
by friends, for the Recorder has been a 
prey to the flames that many times. Mr. 
Blackadar has been besought to bestow 
the books in some safer place, such as 
the Archives at Ottawa, but he has re- 
fused to do so up to the present time. 
Now he is said to have expressed his 
willingness as an ardent liberal to give 
his fvles to the country as soon as Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier and the liberal party 
shall be restored to power. 

During the liberal regime, Mr. Black- 
adar refused a senatorship and later the 
lieutenant-governorship of the province 
He has few ambitions of the sort and is 
content with his present round of ac- 
tivity. He is, of course, devoted to the 
eause of liberalism and has fought the 
battles of his partv vigorously in the 
Reeorder, Though loval to the Domin- 
ion, he is one of those easterners who 
still maintained that from the point of 
view of the Maritime Provinces, confed 
eration was a mistake 
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My Shen Nung Tribute 


A Great Chinese Statesman Prati 


When I sit down and reflect, 

And let my mind and my soul tell me of 
things so true, 

I know that thou, 

Most glorious and sublime Shen Nung, 

Art the great helper of our people; 

The wonderful provider of the world; 

The hope of them that have not mines, 

Nor great stores, nor forests of hard- 
wood. 


But all our wealth comes from thee: 

All the funds of our banks, 

All the strength of the Government, 

All the force of our national progress, 

All the muscle of our people, 

The beauty of our women, 

The hard sinews of the workers, 

The strong brain of the banker, 

The level head of the statesman, 

The shrewdness of the diplomat, 

The right arm of the Throne. 

(There must always be 
there.) 


blood 


good 


We work in the fields: 

In the rice, 

In the millet, 

In the corn, 

In the poppy. (The poppy is evil.) 

We work in the vegetables, 

In the grain, 

And all that is good for man. 

But ’tis not for their sake alone, 

Tis that by bringing them to fruition 
we raise 

A Nation, 

A People, 

The Middle Kingdom! 

And when we do this 

We are pleasing the Ancestors 

Shen Nung, 

You did not teach us mean arts, 

You did not show us the way to cheat 
our friends, 

Cur brothers, 

Our townsmen, 

Our officials, 

Even our enemies 

You did not tell us that we should live 
by sloth, 

Nor smart games, 

Nor subterfuge. 

Therefore, 


the Field 


By LI HUNG CHANG 





The fact that great men in all 
nations have wrought our wonder 
ful conceptions of man and his place 
in the universe, links together the 
whole human race in a brotherhood 
totally inexplicable to the agnostic. 
The revelations given in a recent 
translation of the life of that great 
Chinese statesman, Li Hung Charg, 
will come to most of us as a pleasing 
confirmation of our estimate of the 
big men of even heathen peoples. 


This Shen Hung tribute glorifies 
the God that Provides, peculiarly 
and aptly termed the Guardian 
Deity of that oldest form of industry 

Agriculture. How well this poem 
grips the whole business of farming 
and its associated and dependent in- 
dustries, will be revealed to the 
reader by a careful re-reading of it, 

‘“The messaye of ages and ages of 
sweet thinking.’’ 


Li Hung Chang was a statesman 
who will rank among the world’s 
His hatred of the English 
for introducing the detestable opium 
traffic into China may be revealed, 
perhaps, in the neat reference in the 
poem. Many Canadians will remem- 
ber the aged statesman when he 
travelled through Canada. These 
remember the odd sight of police- 
men carrying his Palangquin through 
the Exhibition crowds at Toronto.— 
Editor. 


greatest. 











This day, when I am ealled to go to the 
North, 

When vast affairs of state speak to me, 

When some might think that I should be 
preparing for my Journey 

I am here saying these things 

To Shen Nung. 

Even when I was a little boy, 

When my father labored, 

When my mother seolded, 

When there were mean 
village, 

(nd I was almost tired of living; 

I thought of thee, Shen Nung— 


times in the 


ses the Unknown God of 
S 


And the green grain thou gavest, 

The yellow corn so rich in bread, 

The nodding wheat that gives color to 
the blood, 

The vegetables that give strength to the 
bone. 


You taught us all these things, 

You made them ours, 

You made them beautiful, and 
them to us. 

You made our land be fertile, the soil 
in whieh they grew. 

Because you smiled, the winds blew fair, 

The sweet rain came like drops of glory, 

The sunshine did not hurt, 

The moon told the crops to keep grow- 
ing, 

The stars blessed each head of grain, 

The dews dropped their blessings 

On the corn and the vegetables, 

And made them glad, 

For the people’s sake. 

You taught the golden sun to shine, 

The night to be eool and refreshing, 

The air to be sweet and to soothe, 

The trees to hold back the storm, 

The grain to bow their heads to meet the 
blast. 


gave 


I see in your art, 

Shen Nung, 

The message of ages, 

And ages of sweet thinking. 

I see thy blessines conceived, 

Increased and multiplied. 

I feel the countless hours of thought 
you have given 

To make something 

So grand and glorious for the world. 


You did not sleep, 

You did not rest, 

You did not tire, 

You did not stop, 

Until all this 

Was ready to be placed upon the head 
of man 

For his everlasting blessing. 


As though thou hadst spun 
The finest silk 

And hung it there 

A rainbow! 
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He could not have heard, but he did 
not give in. . . He was breathing 
yet, with his long neek thrown across 
the charred and floating wreckage of the 
fallen mainmast when the wild gray 
dawn broke, and the brig Maggie 0’ 
Muirhead and the St. Domingo schooner 
overhauled the red-hot hulk of The Bri- 
tish Queen. 

The Captain and a trooper were res- 
cued, living, from her mizen channels, 
the perishing castaways in the boat were 
saved. Sailors are superstitious. Not 
being desirous of a mutiny in his fore- 
castle, the master of the Maggie yield- 
ed to the pressure brought to bear by 
his erew, And they got the bight of a 
line round Blueberry, and hauled the 
horse aboard; dosed him, all limp and 
sprawling—with tineture of ginger- 
kept by the mate for stomachie chills 
in hot water; doctored his burns with 
linseed oil—and presently he floundered 
up on those raw legs of his, and tried to 
be himself again. 


Theneeforth he consorted with the 
ship’s goat until the Maggie reached 
Lisbon; and, though he bore the sears 


of that wild night’s work all the rest of 
his life, and the hair, where it grew 
again upon flanks, came white in 
patches, he live to carry his master 
threugh the Charge of the Light Brigade 
at Balaklava, and die at the long last of 
cold and famine at the Cavalry Camp on 
the slopes above Kadikoi. 


his 


Said Morty, coming up to a red-head- 
ed trooper on the forecastle-deck of the 
Maggie: ‘‘Look here! I’ve just found 
out it was you who saved my life. And 
I’m obliged to you—tremenjous!—and 
though all the money I’d got was burn- 
ed on that dam’ ship, my father—Mr. 
Thompson Jowell—owner—will give you 
anything you want! See?’’ 

And the speaker, attired in a cast-off 
pair of trousers of the master’s and a 
pea-jacket lent by the Maggie o’ Muir- 
head’s second mate—and wearing a list 
slipper of the steward’s on his right foot, 
and a half-boot contributed by another 
philanthropist, on the left one—held out 
his large hand to his saviour with genu- 
ine eagerness. 





‘*Blast your father!’’ said the red- 
headed trooper, so suddenly and_ so 
savagely that Morty jumped in his odd 
foot-eoverings. ‘‘Can he give me back 
my boy? And do you think—if I’d been 
let to have a chance o’ choosing—I’d ha’ 
put out my hand—knowingly—to save 
his son? Wait till next time, that’s all 
T ha’ got to sav!—you wait till next 
time, that’s all!’’ 

And Joshua Horrotian turned his 
back on the heir of his enemy, and spat 
over the bulwarks of the forecastle-deck 
in loathing, and then a thought oeeurred 





Between ‘Two Thieves 


By RICHARD DEHAN 





SYNOPSIS 

The story has for its main subject 
the sufferings of the English soldiers in 
the Crimean War, due to the malprac 
tices of the British Army contractors 
and the treacherous conduct of the Em- 
peror of the French, who is depicted as 
having drawn England into war with a 
view to her defeat and discomfiture. 

Hector Dunoisse, the hero of the tale, 
and the chief tool of the Emperor, in 
laying his plans, was unaware of the 
object of the net he himself was engag 
ed in spreading. He is supposed to 
have perished in the swamps of South 
orn Russia, but reappears unexpectedly. 
The present chapter continues the de- 
scription of a fire on a troopship at sea 


and the rescue of Joshua Horrotian, a 
trooper in the army, on his way out to 
the war, and of Mortimer Jowell, a 
British officer, son of one of the con 


tractors responsible for the bad forage 

and stores supplied to the army. 
Florence Nightingale, so well known 

in connection with her hospital work at 





the Crimea s the prototype of Ada 
Merling, whom Dunoisse has met upon 
two ‘casions, and for whom he uas 





mceived a strong attachment 











to him that brought his head round 
again. 

His wish had been granted. He had 
lived to see Jowell’s son, half-elad and 


penniless, with an old boot on one foot 
and an old shoe on the other—asking 
and asking vainly for the hand he had 
denied. 


It was merely an odd chanes. That 
experimental curse of Josh’s had had 
nothing to do with it. And yet—suppos- 
ing Some One Above had heard—the 


granting of that ill wish had not spared 
misfortune to the wisher. The wife and 
the horse were safe, though; and Corpor- 
al and Mrs. Geogehagan were in one of 
the boats that had been picked up by the 


St. Domingo schooner. One would do 
well not to grumble at one’s luek, re- 
flected Joshua Horrotian. 


LXXX 


The Tsar was right. Men who desire 
Death very keenly and bitterly, who 
seek the grim tyrant in his very citadel, 
find him diffieult of access, as a rule. 

Something that had been a man came 
staggering back out of the poisonous 
swamps of the delta of the Dobrudja, 
and—more dead than alive—reached the 
port of Kustendje on the Black Sea. 


what time Protestant England and 
Catholic Franee had allied with the 
Moslem against Christian Russia; and 


Lord Dalgan, Commander-in-Chief of the 
British Force, and H.R.H. the Duke of 
Bambridge, were being entertained by 
Sire my Friend, at Paris. 


As though the out-at-elbows refugee, 
the borrowing adventurer, the temporary 
oceupant of the Presidential arm-chair 
had never existed, you are to see him 
Sire my Friend as the Ally of Great 
Britain, the gracious 


patron and pro 


He had had his 
his plot had blossomed in tlils 


tector of the Sick Man. 
will; 
gorgeous flower of International War 
the Allied Fleets were in the Black Sea 
France was rent with the shouting ot 
trumpets and the screaming o! 
she quaked with the trampling of 


buvles; 
caval 
ry, the ceaseless passing of batteries of 
artillery, and trains ot and 
ammunition-carts. And day by day his 


Wwagrons 


crowded transports steamed tor the 
East trom Toulon and Brest and Mar- 
seilles. 

Sire my Friend was pleased, and ex 


tremely well contented. In the popular 
acclamations accorded to H.R.H the 
Duke of Bambridge and the Commande: 
of Britannia’s Forees, their host had had 
his share. Also, the Empress’s Monster 
3all at the Elysee 
d stinguished 
off s iceessfully. 
The honored guests of the 
tended a Re 


fiven in 


onor ot 
these visitors—had come 
Kmpire at- 
view on the Champ de Mars, 
and inspected the Barracks of the fam 
siment of 
he Tuileries in 
Ministers of the Crown, Foreign Am 
Nobles ot the Empire and 
Members of the Senate, 


ous Re Guides, and dined at 


t 


I State, and entertained 


bassadors, 
distinguished 


royally at the British Embassy, and 
presently—both French and _ English 
Commanders-in-Chief with their Staffs 
having sailed for Constantinople—Sire 


my Friend could draw unhampered 
breath. De spite his boast of belonging 
to the genus of Imperturbables, his 


pulses had been unpleasantly quickened 
by something that had happened. For a 
moment he had seen the basilisk that 
Time and opportunity had hatehed out 
of that egg of his, in danger; he had 
known the torture bred of long-meditat- 
ed, almost-consummated vengeance that 
is about to be foiled. But all was well! 
—prompt measures had been taken. 
Still, it was ineonvenient that the 
had lived to return. 


man 


LXXXI. 

The inconvenient thing had happened 
on the night of the Ball at the Elysee 
Sire my Friend had dined early in pri- 
vate with the Empress—-and was smok- 
ing in his peculiar snuggery at the 
Tuileries. And with him were the Duke 
de Morny, Persigny—also elevated to 
the Peerage—and the Commander-in- 
Chief of his Eastern Forces, Marshal de 
St. Arnaud. 

He sat and smoked and _ ruminated. 
upon this April night of ’54, much as he 
had done upon that November night of 
51, when he had received news of the 
laving of the Channel Cable. There was 
one now that reached from Marseilles to 
Constantinople; he could dictate his will 
by the mouth of his Ambassador to the 


Sublime Porte withont delav. or hin 
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drance, And the burden ot ! 
thought was that his Star had again be- 
friended him. For when the time came 
to broaeh the great secret, his followers 


11S hidden 


i, 


would believe the maste! plah Was solely 


is. There was no one now to start up 
betore him and claim the credit. Months 
back he ad information. .. . lo- 


day decisive intelligence had confirmed 
the report. The otlicer who had devised 
the undertaking, the emissary who had 
been a¢ spatehed to carry out the indis- 
pensable survey and make the secret 
treaties, was dead. 

Dead. . . . Theneetorth Dunoisse’s 
vast capacity for toil, lis discretion and 
silence; his powers ol concentration, his 
reographieal, topographical, and scien- 


tific knowledge; his consummate powers, 


of arrangement and organization, his 
command of tongues, were lost to his 
master at the Tuileries. He was—his 
ereat task complete to have had high 
military rank and a great guerdon in 
money. He had been asked to name his 
price, and he had stipulated for One 
Million One Hundred and Twenty-Five 
Thousand Frances. Sire my Friend 
smiled, knowing this to be the exact 
amount of a fortune its owner had 
squandered—remembering who had help- 
ed Dunoisse to seatter the glittering 
treasure to the four winds of the world. 
He wondered whether Madame de Roux 
ad heard of the death of her old lover? 
She came to Court but seldom now, and 
then only to those unimportant fune- 
tions to which the stars of lesser social 
magnitude were invited. The violent 
colors and bizarre fashions of the See- 
ond Empire did not suit her style of 
heauty—only ugly women looked really 
well in them!—or she was getting a 
little passe the poor Henriette! She 
had a new laison—an intrigue with one 
of the Generals of the Army of Algeria, 
recently appointed to the command of 
the Fourth Division of his Eastern 
It was said that she was ta 
iwcecompany Grandguerrier on the cam- 


Ir rees, 


paign. Pleasant for de Roux, who was 
still at Algiers—very 


dull eyes of Sire my 


pleasant! The 
Friend almost 

inkled as this oceurred to him. He 
smniled, earessine the ehin-tuft that had 
heeome an imperial 


Said de Morny, Duke and Peer of 


France, gracefully masking a yawn with 
three long, slim fingers: 

Sire, if Your Majesty is anything 
amusing to impart to us—and youw 
smile conveys the idea that you have— 
we entreat vou not te wit! old { Wi 


ire all dull, drowsy, and damnablv out 
A Rae 

These imported foes 

Ss “17 , > 

at Britain have el ille¢ us to the bone! ’ 


His Imperial Majestv exhaled a eloud 


of smoke, leaning his long thick body 
bael n the well-eushioned eorner of an 
Oriental sofa. Then, barely lifting 


t 
t 

hose sick, faded eyes of his to the face 

of de Morny, he answered in his draw] 

17, nasal tones: 

‘*Sinee mv smile must be translated 
into words, it had at that moment 
occurred to me how consummately fool- 
ish our British guests would look, did 
they know why they were embarking on 


this Eastern Expedition.’’ He earessed 
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his high instep with musing approba- 
tion. De Morny said: 

‘¢Sapristi! 1 presume they are no more 
ignorant than ourselves that tims 1s a 
war without an adequate reason. Mon 
seigneur the Duke of Bambridge, uf he 
be ever to succeed the Earl ot Dalgan 
at the War Office, must see some Active 
Service—that is undeniable. M. de St. 
Arnaud requires a dress-rehearsal with 
volleys of real ball-eartridge, in his role 
of a Marshal ot France. Also, your 
Army 1s plethorie its health requires 
blood-letting. Seyond these reasons 
none that I ean see. Unless you, 
Sire, by personally leading your hosts to 
battle, intend to follow the glorious ex- 
ample of the Emperor Napoleon the 
First ?”’ 

Sire my Friend detecting a supereil- 
ious smile upon the face of the speaker, 
leaned back, with an exaggerated af- 
fectation of indolenee, and said deliber- 
ately: 

‘“*As a fact, my dear fellow, I weary 
of the achievements of my glorious 
uncle. I prefer to strike out a line ex- 
traordinary—astounding— marvellous - 
above all, original and new!’’ 

De Morny merely bowed, but the bow 
was to Sire my Friend superlatively of- 
fensive. “He 10se up, forgetful of his 
disadvantages of stature, and said, look- 
ing round upon the dyed heads of hair 
and painted elderly faces surmounting 
the brilliantly laced and bedizened uni- 


{ 


forms—and as of habit, assuming his 
Napoleonie attitude. 

‘*These English are bound to the East 
to earry out my Mission—to fulfil the 
destiny presaged by my Fortunate Star. 
You, my brother, who found it ineon- 
venient to know me when that Star was 
below the horizon, have sinee aceused 
me to your confidants of abrogating to 
myself the credit of suecess that others 
helped me to achieve. You taunt me per 
petually with the desire to emulate the 
Kirst Napoleon. Well! I shall show vou 
soon very soon some things accom 
plished hat he eould not do. I will 
avenge at one blow the eatastrophe of 
the Moskva, the defeat of Waterloo, and 
he humiliation of St. Helena. How? 
Did you ask how? By all means you 
shall learn!’’ 

He laughed, and that outrageous mirth 
did such violence to the sense of hearing 
that even de Morny si uddered, and St. 
Arnaud made a e¢licking sound of dis 
may with his tongue against his teeth. 
The speaker resumed, looking glassily 
about hin , 

**My uncle would have declared war 
against the nation he designed to erush 


and conquer. His nephew, wiser than 
he, will share with her the apple of 
amity, cut, Borgia-like, with a knife 
poisoned only on one side! Needed only 
to further my plan that Russia should 
pick a quarrel with Turkey. The old 
question of her authority over the East- 
ern Christians—the smoldering grudge in 
the matter of her claim to precedence 
of admission to the Chureh of the Holy 
Sepulehre—served me excellently! And 
I have championed the cause of the Sul 
tan—TI take the field against the North- 
ern Power, with England as my Ally!’’ 

He lifted the drooping lids of those 


eves of his, and they were dim and lack- 
lustre no longer. They blazed with a 
radiance that was infernal and malign. 
He said—and the breathless silence of 
his hearers was intoxicating joy to him: 

‘*And, blinded by that stiff-necked 
pride of hers, she will walk into a death- 
trap, planned and devised and perfected 
by the man she has despised! Russia 
have supremacy over the Danubian 
Principalities. I may even cede her 
Constantinople—I am not quite certain. 
; But Great Britain shall be 
France’s footstool and East India her 
warming-pan !”’ 

He fancied de Morny about to inter- 
rupt, and said, turning upon him with a 
tigerish suavity: 

‘‘Proofs—you require proofs! As- 
suredly, you shall have them. Be good 
enough to follow me. This way, Mes- 
sieurs!’’ 

He led the way into a room at the 
end of the suite, the walls of which were 

ung with maps, plans and diagrams, 
and lined with bookshelves and presses; 
whose tables were loaded with models of 
public buildings, steam-boilers, and en- 
vines of artillery; and where the gilded 
cornices and moulding were chipped with 
rifle and revolver bullets, as had been 
those of the smaller cabinet at the 
Elysee. Lamps burning under green 
shades illuminated this place of labor. 
He took a Bramah key from under the 
setting of a signet ring he wore, unloeked 
a press and racked back the sliding doors 
in their grooves with a gesture of the 








theatre. The alphabetically-numbered 
shelves were loaded with papers. He 
said, indicating these: 


‘You see there the fruit of three years 
of unremitting labor, performed in see- 
recy. To-night there is an end to see- 
recy. I hardly thought the hour would 


‘9 





come SO soon! 


He took from a compartment of the 
shelves two square sheets of yellow, 
semi-transparent tracing-paper, and 
turned to face his audience exactly as an 
actor would have done upon the stage. 
He was master of the situation—he was 
making the great disclosure just as he 


ad mentally rehearsed it. Not for no- 


thing had he trusted in his Destiny and 
lis Star. 

‘*The sealed orders you, M. de St. Ar- 
naud, were to have received from me up- 
on your departure for Marseilles to- 
morrow,’’ he said, addressing the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Eastern Army, 
‘would have made you sole participator 
in my secret. Yet I feel no hesitation or 
reluctance at enlarging the eirele of my 
ice,’” he added, as he eneountered 
the satirically-smiling glanee of de Mor- 
ny. ‘*To betray me would be an act of 
madness. For—insignifieant as I may 
appear—I am the Empire! Remember 
that Messieurs!’’ 


confider 


He delicately laid one of the semi- 
transparent, crackling papers upon the 
lamp-illumined Russia leather surface of 
a writing-table near him. A pencil trae- 
ing of just such a map of Eastern Eur- 
ope as was habitually in use at his Min- 
istry of War, and in his Military Insti- 
tutes—only that the tracing was en- 

(Continued on page 113.) 
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The Rise of McCurdy M.P. 


The Causes that Poured Oil on the Flames of a 


JUST A TRIFLE 
over twelve years 
ago, a well-set-up 
and energetic- 
looking young 
man vented a 
small room in tle 
Metropole Build- 
ing in Halifax 
and employed a 
sign-writer to in- 
seribe the name, 
F. B. MeCurdy & 
Co., on the door. 
The Company 
part of the in- 
scription was 
merely attached 
for the sake of 
style, the young 
man being his 
own partner. 

Every morning 
after the banks 
were opened, Me- 
Curdy & Co. 
would sally forth, 
lock the door and 
make a round of 
these financial in- 
stitutions. His 
purpose was to 
buy and sell ex- 
change, a_ little 
service which was 
appreciated by 
the bankers. 
When he had fin- 
ished his traffic, 
he would return 
to the room in the 
Metropole Build- 
ing and enter uP 
the transactions 
in his ledger. 

In this humble 
way was laid the 
foundation of 
what has since 
grown into one of 
the most  spec- 
tacular financial 
edifices in Can- 
ada. A dozen 
years have been 
sufficient for this 
young Napoleon 
of finance, Flem- 
ing Blanchard 
MeCurdy, to 
achieve material 
prosperity, win 
political renown 
and pass from 
the role of dealer 


Ambition 


By JAMES GRANVILLE FLEMING 








The average Canadian knows of the subject of this sketch only as the man who 
defeated Hon. W. 8S. Fielding, the Finance Minister, in the late Federal Government 
of Sir Wilfred Laurier. 

The microscope of cold, critical analysis has been applied by a discerning 
journalist whose conclusions and findings will give to the reader, not so mu ha 
proper estimate of the man McCurdy, as an intellectual dissection of temperament 
and native genius.—Editor. 














The Parliamentarian who has made a million in a few short years. 


Youth’s 


in exehange into 
that of the head 
of a powerful 
brokerage house 
with widespread 
interests and con 
nections. 

The career ol 
KF. B. MeCurdy 
recalls to a cer 
tain extent that 
of another east- 
erner by _ the 
name of Max 
Aitken. There is 
a good deal of 
similarity in the 
story of the way 
in which these 
two young men 
vained their su- 
premacy in the 
world of finance. 
Both took advan- 
tage of opportun- 
lties to acquire 
power through 
the engineering of 
mergers and the 
floating of eom- 
bines. But where- 
as Sir Max Ait- 
ken soon left the 
scene of his 
earlier suecesses 
and sought fresh 
conquests in a 
larger field, F. B. 
McCurdy has lim- 
ited his opera- 
tions very large- 
ly to the exploita 
tion of Nova 
Seotia enter- 
prises. 

Like so many 
men of note he 
was born on a 
farm and in suffi- 
ciently humble 
circumstances to 
render his rise all 
the more notable 
The parental es- 
tate was located 
near the town of 
Truro. He _ ob- 
tained such edu- 
cation as his 
father could give 
him in the village 
school at Clifton, 
and then in 1890, 
at the age of fif- 
teen years, enter- 
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ed the emplov of the Halifax Banking 
Company, accepting a junior clerkship in 
the Truro branch. Strange to say tlie 
bank manager who employed him andé 
gave him his first instruction in banking, 
is to-day one of his own employees in 
Halifax. 

Krom Truro, young McCurdy was 
moved in due course to the head office 
in Halifax, where he attracted the at- 
tention of Mr. H. N. Wallace, the eash- 
ier, or, as it 1s now called, the manager, 
who appointed him his secretary. Mr. 
McCurdy was at that time a typical, 
sport-loving bank clerk. Gifted with a 
strong physique and inspired with a de- 
termination to excel in any game he 
undertook to play, be soon made a name 
for himself in sporting circles. As an 
oarsman, a canoeist, a hockeyist and a 
football player, he beeame highly pro- 
ficient. 

Those who are watching him play the 
game of finance to-day find a close re- 
semblance between his methods now and 
his tactics on the foot-ball field. De- 
termined, fearless, hard as nails, he used 
to be a dangerous opponent and in many 
a stiff contest, he would drive through 
the enemies line by sheer brute force, 
and carry the ball down the field. He 
was for some years a star forward play- 
er on the celebrated Halifax Wanderers 
team. 


An Index of His Courage 


His determination not to let any ob- 
stacles deter him in the accomplishment 
of a design had its illustrations even in 
those days. The story is told that he 
cnee went out with some friends to spend 
Sunday on the Arm, a noted summer 
playground near Halifax. The afternoon 
was passed on the water, engaging in a 
number of aquatic contests of one sort 
or another, in which he proved to be ex- 
tremely adept. When evening came he 
announced his intention of going across 
the Arm to church. Some one dared him 
to paddle over standing up in his canoe. 
He accepted the challenge and set out, all 
arrayed in his best clothes. When half 
way over, despite his most skilful hand- 
ling, the canoe capsized throwing him 
into the water. He righted it as best he 
eould, clambered in and returned to 
shore, where he coolly proceeded to 
change his clothes. When he was dress- 
ed once more, instead of settling down 
to spend the evening where he was, he 
started out for the second time and suc- 
ceeded in making the passage. It is this 
element of never-give-in in his character 
that has contributed so mueh to his sue- 
cess in after-life. 

It was in his banking days that he 
struck up a friendship with a young law 
student by the name of John R. Mae- 
leod, who boarded in the same house. 
Macleod was a quiet, methodical, dreamy 
sort of chap, whe thought a good deal 
and was addicted to figuring plans for 
the future. The two men compared notes. 
discussed their ambitions together and 
generally helped each other along. They 
were the natural complements, one of 
the other,—McCurdy, aggressive, domin- 
ant and strong-willed; Macleod, cau- 
tious, calculating and resourceful. 
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The pair must have had many conver- 
sations over their prospects. They were 
able with their keen young wits to size 
up a situation which up till then had 
escaped the attention of the conservative 
old financial institutions of the Eastern 
provinces. Tiis was the absence of al- 
most all effort to get the monied classes 
to invest their funds in local enterprises. 
McCurdy, through his acquaintance with 
the affairs of the Halifax Banking Com- 
pany, knew that there was plenty of 
money awaiting the man, who could pre- 
sent attractive investments in an up-to- 
date way to the people. Nova Scotians 
were generally speaking well-to-do folk, 
who, instead of investing in their own 
provinee, were sending their money to 
the West and sinking it in mines and 
real estate. 


The Germinal Idea Grows 


From this germinal idea, there grew 
the plan for the business of F. B. Me- 
Curdy & Co. Mr. Wallace viewed the 
project sympathetically and promised 
such support as he could give. The ex- 
secretary had saved up a few thousand 
dollars during his banking career and 
with this modest capital and in the way 
already mentioned, he branched out in 
the early part of 1901. 

From selling exchange, Mr. MeCurdy 
soon expanded his activities into a gen- 
eral brokerage business and the little 
office in the Metropole Building pres- 
ently became the scene of considerable 
life and movement. It must be remem- 
bered that at this time, business in Hali- 
fax was done on extremely conservative 
lines. There were one or two houses 
dealing in stocks and bonds but such a 
thing as a leased wire was unknown. 
Likewise marginal trading was a pro- 
position that received little or no atten- 
tion. 

McCurdy sprang both these novelties 
on the public with great success. He 
acquired a private wire to Montreal and 
through sub-leasing it to brokers in 
Sherbrooke and St. John, reduced the 
heavy rental considerably. He appoint- 
ed an agent in Montreal to handle his 
orders on the exchange and set to work 
to cultivate business in Halifax. For a 
time the startled Haligonians were in- 
clined to think he was running a bucket- 
shop, and indeed some steps were taken 
by the authorities to stop his operatiuns, 
but it was soon demonstrated that he 
was carrying on a perfectly legal enter- 
prise. 

Then this progressive young man made 
another innovation. He started the ped- 
dling of stocks and bonds through the 
country. Hitherto people who wanted to 
invest had to go to the brokers to do 
so. No effort was made to practice the 
arts of salesmanship on them or to eul- 
tivate the great untilled field of hoarded 
savings. First one salesman was em- 
ployed and then another until quite a 
large selling force was at work. A sell- 
ing system was built up, which has 
proved it usefulness in the case of num- 
erous flotations. 

But buying and selling stocks for other 
people, no matter how vigorously it may 
be prosecuted, is but a slow road to 


wealth. Other resources must be tap- 
ped. It is not unlikely that Mr. MeCurdy 
made his first important haul through 
the reorganization of the Stanfield 
woolen industry in Truro, early in 1906. 
Under the skilful management of the 
Stantield brothers, the business was ex 
panding rapidly and a flotation of new 
stock to finanee its enlargement looked 
like a good thing. MeCurdy, Maeleod 
and the two Stanfields, all young men, 
formed a quartette typical of the new 
and progressive spirit, which was be 
ginning to leaven maritime enterprises 
Macleod promoted the deal, MeCurdy 
underwrote the new issue of stock, and 
the Stanfields stood by the undertaking. 
When it came time to interest the pub 
lie in the proposition, the McCurdy firm 
ran an excursion to Truro, entertained 
a large party of people at the mill and 
ultimately sueceeded in disposing of one 
on the most successful industrial offer- 
ings in Canada. 

From this time onward the firm of 
McCurdy & Co. became identified with 
most of the new stock flotations and 
company promotions in Eastern Canada 
Apart from the Trinidad Consolidated 
Telephones which was launched in 1909, 
with a paid-up eapital of $420,000, the 
bulk of these offerings were made during 
1911 and 1912. Most important of all 
and undoubtedly the one deal in which 
Mr. McCurdy profited most, was the flo- 
tation of the Maritime Telephone & 
Telegraph Company’s securities. This 
company was started in a modest way 
about six years ago and gradually ab- 
sorbed a number of the smaller indepen- 
dent companies in Nova Seotia and 
Prince Edward Island. Then in 1911, 
Mr. McCurdy and his associates got after 
the Nova Scotia Telephone Company and 
by making a clever deal, secured pos- 
session of this company as well. Stock 
and bonds to the value of $2,680,000 have 
subsequently been sold and in the trans- 
action, Mr. MeCurdy is said to have 
made over a quarter of a million dol- 
lars. 

Expanding Enterprise 

The same year witnessed the estab- 
lishment of the Nova Scotia Car Works, 
in the foundation of which the young 
Napoleon of finance again played a lead- 
ing part. The new company, which he 
promoted, acquired the business of the 
Silliker Car Co. and has since developed 
it to large proportions. Between two 
and three million dollars was involved 
in this deal. Seareely had the Car 
Works proposition been coneluded than 
the energetic promoter proceeded to ae- 
quire and re-organize the Hewson Wool- 
en Mills in Amherst. A new company, 
known as the Hewson Pure Wool Tex- 
tiles, Limited, was formed and stock and 


bonds to the value of $1,100,000 were 
disposed of. 

June of 1912 witnessed the Nova 
Scotia Clay Works flotation. This is a 
smaller industry, but a prosperous one, 
involving a capitalization of $600,000. 
Two months later the North Atlantie 
Fisheries, with a paid-up capital of a 
million dollars, was launched, zoneluding 
a lengthy list of successful enterprises. 
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Mr. MecCurdy’s office in Halifax. 


He owns the block, and has lately enlarged his 


quarters. 


Mr. McCurdy had also become inter- 
ested privately in a pulp industry on 
the Mersey River, which is now con- 
trolled entirely by Macleod and himself, 
under the name of the Macleod Pulp 
Company, so that his association with 
the development of industry in Nova 
Seotia has been far-reaching and varied. 

There are two other incidents in Mr. 
McCurdy’s career as a financier that 
possess no small interest. It was larg:ly 
owing te his astuteness that the effort 
of Sir Rodolphe Forget and his asso- 
ciates to acquire control of the Nova 
Seotia Steel & Coal Company in the 
spring of 1910 failed. He acted for the 
president and directors of the Company 
in the purchase of the stock that con- 
tinued the latter in control, outwitting 
the Montreal! financier. 

Then more recently he became involvy- 
ed in a struggle for the control of the 
Halifax Tramway Company with Mr. E. 
A. Robert of Montreal. He and Mr. 
Macleod had in view the development of 
power on the Mersey River, while Mr. 
Robert and Sir Frederick Borden aimed 
to bring in power from the Gaspereaux 
River. Mr. MeCurdy eventually secured 
a large block of stock, but, when neither 
party was able to make a further move, 
he consented to sell out to Mr. Robert, 
who is now in possession. The subse- 
quent effort of the Montreal financier 
to get legislation passed which would 
enable him to proceed with development 
work on the Gaspereaur, has been tem- 
porarily foiled, largely, it is believed, 


through the veiled of the 
McCurdy forces. 

Contemporaneously with the consum- 
mation of these deals, there oecurred 
an expansion in the equipment and per- 
sonnel of the MeCurdy firm, which had 
its visible sign in the recent acquisition 
of the old Union Bank Building on Hol- 
lis Street, Halifax, in which the head 
office of the Company is now luxuriously 
accommodated. These offices are prob- 
ably the finest brokerage offices in Can- 
ada, being spacious and handsomely ap- 
pointed. They are within a few feet of 
the Metropole Building in which Mr. 
McCurdy started business twelve years 
ago, and are an indication in stone and 
mortar of the rapidity with which he 
has come to the front. 

The firm itself has expanded from a 
one-man company, into an organization 
eontrolled by five progressive young 
financiers. Mr. MeCurdy first took into 
partnership, Mr. R. H. Metzler. Later 
he induced John R. Macleod to leave his 
lone furrow and east in his fortune with 
his old-time friend. Then Mr. 
Bowser, a one-time banker, was admit- 
ted and more recently Mr. K. R. Scho- 
field of Montreal was taken in, to act as 
the Company’s floor member on the Mon- 
treal Stock Exchange. Offices were 
opened from time to time in Montreal, 
Sydney, Ottawa, St. John, N.B., St. 
John’s, Nfld., Sherbrooke, Kingston and 
Charlottetown, until to-day the McCurdy 
organization is all-powerful in Eastern 
Canada. 
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As a 


Apart from his extraordinary success 
as a financier, the chief source of popu 
lar interest in Mr. MeCurdy’s career 
rests with his achievements as a politi 
cian. He wil! long be remembered as the 
man who defeated the Hon. W. S. Field 
ing in the seemingly impregnable lib 
eral stronghold of Queen ’s-Shelburne in 
September, 1911. 
take his stand as a 


Politician 


How he eame to 
candidate for elee- 
tion is probably known only to himself 
Some would have it that he persu- 
aded to make the attempt by his part- 
ner, Macleod, who was high up in the 
counsels of the conservative party. 
Others imagine that he offered himself 
at the solicitation of Mr. Borden him- 
self. However, it may have been, he con- 
tested the riding with the same thor- 
oughness and indomitable persistency, 
which he threw into every struggle he 
had ever entered upon, and came through 
victorious. There are stories of all sorts 
about this election, but when all is said 
and done, there can be little doubt that 
he owed his success to the most complete 
business organization that was ever in- 
stalled in a Nova Scotia constituency. 

In the case of many men, situated as 
was Mr. McCurdy, entry into Parlia- 
ment would be simply a farce. He had 
won a strong liberal seat for the econ 
servatives, had derived no inconsiderable 
fame from the feat, and might be ex- 
pected to shirk his duties at Ottawa as 
much as he liked. But, however, much 
of a sacrifice was involved, the new 
member was not the kind to take advan- 
tage of his wealth and prestige. He 
threw himself as vigorously into the dis- 
charge of his Parliamentary duties as he 
had into those games of football and 
those financial deals, which have been al- 
ready described. He installed a tele- 
phone between his desk in the room in 
the Parliament Buildings set apart for 
the use of the Conservative members 
from Nova Scotia, and the office of the 
firm in Ottawa, and, while attending 
closely to the proceedings of the House 
or of its committees, contrived to main- 
tain constantly direct communication 
with his various offices. He employed a 
secretary and spent such time as he could 
snatch from Parliamentary affairs in 
dictating correspondence about his own 
business. In this way, he solved a prob 
lem, which other energetic men 
would have found insoluble. 

The member for Queen’s-Shelburne 
has spoken on several occasions in the 
House, particularly in connection with 
the Bank Act, when his contribution to 
the debate was regarded as of consider- 
able weight. He is as yet only a tyro, 
but gives promise of becoming a strong 
speaker. Already there is improvement 
in his delivery. He gives evidence of 
being a clear thinker and speaks in a 
calm and manner that con- 
veys a good impression. 

It would be interesting to speculate as 
to his future as a politician. What his 
ambitions are in this direction, or even 
whether he has any ambitions, are known 
only to himself. He has not taken any of 
his friends into his confidence. That he 
would make an able adminstrator is be- 
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yond question, but there is always a 
doubt in these days of popular disap- 
proval of modern capitalistic methods, 
whether one who has been so prominent- 
ly identified with company promotion 
could ever hope to gain sufficient sup- 
port to take a leading place in govern- 
ment. In Nova Scotia there are no doubt 
many conservatives who would gladly 
weleome him as a leader, and he cer- 
taihly possesses the means to gratify 
any ambitions of the sort. 


The Man of Business 


First, last and always a man of busi- 
ness, Mr. McCurdy seeks to deceive no 
one as to his intentions. His aim and 
purpose has been to make money and 
all his movements have been caleulated 
to further this end. A glance at his 
face, round and good-humored though it 
be, is sufficient to diseover that inserut- 
able look that has puzzled many a ne- 
gotiator. An excellent hand at a game 
of poker; would this same F. B. Me- 
Curdy make, if he were inelined to play. 
In sheer desperation at his immobility, 
an opponent would be compelled to 
throw his eards on the table. This ea- 
pacity of drawing the other fellow out 
has been one of his’ most powerful 
assets. 

Cold-blooded, too, is this man of 
high finance. Witness the story that is 
told of his share in the extinction of the 
Empire Trust Company of Halifax. This 
institution was founded some years ago 
by a number of local capitalists, who suc- 
ceeded by slow degrees in erecting it into 
a fairly prosperous business. Whether 
Mr. MeCurdy premeditated its doom or 
not, he gradually acquired sufficient 
stock to qualify him for a directorship. 
Once seated at the board, he suggested 
an inerease of capital and offered to pur- 
chase all the new shares which would not 
be taken up by the shareholders. The 
dirvetors agreed. New stock was issued, 
and when it came time to cast up ac- 
counts, the financier was in control of a 
majority of the stock. He then, neglect- 
ing all sentiment, coolly turned over the 
Company to its older rival, the Eastern 
Trust Company, of which he is now a di- 
rector and a heavy stockholder. 

There are other highly useful quali- 
ties in the MeCurdy composition. He is 
a man of almost painful thoroughness, 
with a memory like the day of doom. 
Woe to the employee who forgets to 
perform even the most trivial commis- 
sion. He may not remember everything 
at once, but the hour always comes when 
each order is recalled. His day’s work 
is mapped out with exactitude. He 
never wastes a minute in useless con- 
versation. It is business all the time. 

When he travels abroad he keeps in 
eonstant touch by wire or letter with 
his office in Halifax. There is no cutting 
adrift entirely from business affairs 
when he departs on a so-called holiday. 
It may be announced in the social column 
that he and Mrs. MeCurdy (who by the 
way was a daughter of the late Hon. B. 
F. Pearson), are motoring in Europe, but 
those who know him best, add, ‘‘ And I 
bet he’s earning his salary, too.’’ 
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The Qualities That Count 

He has a quick eye for mistakes, and 
should all other employment fail, would 
make a capable proofreader. Time and 
again, he has sent to the office a clipping 
from some newspaper containing the 
firm’s financial letter, in which he has 
marked the errors. He scans proof with 
the experienced eye of a printer, notes 
the typographical arrangement, the 
make-up and the alignment and always 
wants the work done just so. 


With all this concentration and 
strenuous application, a man must needs 
possess a strong physique and thanks to 
his training in earlier years, he is able 
to endure a good deal of hard work. 
Standing about five feet, nine inches in 
height, he is of stocky build and weighs 
two hundred pounds. He has almest en- 
tirely forsaken athletics for business and 
except for a little tennis now and then 
at his summer home across the Arm, the 
only exercise he gets is in motoring. Oc- 
vasionally in company with some busi- 
ness associates he goes fishing or shoot- 
ing, but these expeditions are becoming 
rarer. 


He is a man, who while extremely 
well posted on a great variety of sub- 
jects, seemingly reads very little. He 
usually leaves his office between six and 
seven, and often carries a bundle of 
newspapers and financial journals with 
him, but when he finds time to read 
them is a mystery. He and Mrs. Me- 
Curdy entertain a great deal and seldom 
an evening passes but there is company 
in the house. Possibly most of his infor- 
mation is derived from conversation, for 
he always shows himself willing to listen 
to anyone who has something worth 
while to say. He has a ready pen and 
up to within a few years ago, himself 
wrote the financial letter, which appears 
weekly in the Halifax Chronicle and 
other Maritime newspapers under the 
firm name. He began to write for the 
finaneial column of the Chronicle when 
he was a bank clerk. 


As yet Mr. McCurdy has not signalized 
himself as Seing particularly publie- 
spirited, in the sense of being one who 
has sought to make himself conspicuous 
by large donations to charities or public 
causes. All this may come later on. It 
is said that when he was first approach- 
ed to contribute to the eampaign for the 
expansion of Dalhousie University, he 
met the solicitor with the query: ‘‘ What 
have I got to do with higher education? 
I never had any. Go to those who have 
profited by it.’’ This was, of course, 
simply a bluff. He did contribute to the 
fund, offering to give the sum of $25,000. 
if the campaign was for $800,000 and less 
in proportion. As the figure aimed at 
was only $400,000, his gift amounted to 
$12,500. 


Interested in all movements that tend 
towards the development of his native 
provinee, Mr. McCurdy agreed last Janu- 
ary to become president of the Halifax 
Board of Trade, a position in which he 
is able to wield no small influence. This, 
coupled with his seat in Parliament and 


his close alliance with the Premier, gives 
him a strong hold on the fortunes of 
Nova Seotia. He is still young in years, 
is blessed with a robust constitution, 
and may be expected to do things in the 
future that will make him even more 
conspicuous among Canadian financiers. 


Education for Education 


What is needed more than anything 
else, says, Lord High Chancellor Haldane 
of Great Britain, is a campaign of ‘‘ Edu- 
eation for Eduecation.’’ On the surface 
it is true, that very few signs in England 
of that almost passionate faith and in- 
terest in education, which animates Ger- 
many, United States and Switzerland. 
No small number of the English of the 
upper classes still appear not to have 
outgrown the suspicion that education is 
something dangerous and ensnaring, and 
unsettles people and makes them too in- 
dependent, and gives them ideas above 
their station. 


There is nothing in England like the 
demand in Germany for a_ specially 
equipped student. Manufacturers and 
commercial England is nearer three de- 
cades than one behind both Germany and 
the United States, in its recognition of 
the value, and its provision of the ap- 
paratus of scientific instruction and re- 
search. It is doubtful indeed, whether 
in any of the great industrial countries 
the educational system is so divorced 
from, and of so little use to the nation’s 
business. Instances abound where im- 
portant manufactures have been wrested 
from England because their rivals have 
adopted more scientific methods. 


An Education Bill in the British Par- 
liament almost always resolves itself 
into a battle, not between educational 
experts, but between rival sets of theo- 
logians, each anxious to preserve the 
special interest on some particular de- 
nomination and each of them, to that ex- 
tent oblivious of the national aspects of 
the question as a whole. 


But England is getting better. The 
realization of the vitiating blot on the 
system of education is the lack of se- 
quence. It was an appalling fact that 
when Lord Haldane went to the War 
Office something like 13 per cent. of the 
recruits, although they had been taught 
in the elementary schools, could neither 
read nor write, having forgotten what 
they had learnt owing to there being no 
continuation schools. But what Great 
3ritain is, and may be, is involved in 
the question of Education. The peril 
of ignorance, of slipshod ways of 
thinking and acting, and the depress- 
ing average of intelligence, is the real 
peril that confronts England. The crisis 
will be averted only by approaching it 
in the spirit in which Germany grappled 
with the problems of her resurrection. 
In Education lies the great future of 
Great Britain. 
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Spanish Gold 


A Story of a Search in Ireland for Hidden Spanish Treasure Where 
the Quaintest of Humor Pervades a Pleasing Romance 


By GEORGE A. 


**Tt’s all right. You won’t be made 
a fool of. Higginbotham will respect 
you all the more for being an expert. 
He’s just the sort of man who looks up 
to experts. And he won’t bother you 
with questions. I told him you were a 
man of violent temper and couldn’t bear 
being worried about your work.’’ 

Meldon began to paddle towards the 
pier. The Major sat limp in the stern 
of the punt, A sweat had broken out on 
his forehead. 

‘*What else did you tell him? Let me 
have the whole of it.’’ 

‘“*Oh, nothing else. I never say a 
word more than is necessary. There’s 
no commoner mistake than overdoing 
one’s disguise.’’ 

‘‘That’s all well enough, but why 
couldn’t you have put the disguise, as 
you eall it, on yourself instead of me? 
Why didn’t you say that you were a 
mining expert?’’ 

‘‘He wouldn’t have believed that. I 
simply couldn’t have made him believe 
that I know anything about pliocene 
clay.’’ 

‘*Well, you might have told him 
something else about yourself, some- 
thing he would have believed. I hate be- 
ing dragged into these entanglements.’’ 

‘‘There’s no entanglement that I ean 
see,’’ said Meldon. ‘‘But I’m sorry 
now that I mentioned you at all. If I’d 
known the way you’d feel about it. I 
wouldn’t. I tell you what it is, Major, 
I’ll take the very first opportunity of 
telling him something about myself. I’ll 
shift the whole business off your should- 
ers, Higginbotham will forget all about 
you. Come, now, I can’t do more than 
that. I don’t say it will be easy to get 
him to swallow a second story immedi- 
ately on top of the first, but for your 
sake, Major, I’m willing to try.’’ 

The spirit of Higginbotham’s hospit- 
ality was all that could be desired. His 
means of making his guests comfortable 
were limited. He had only two plates 
in his establishment. They were given 
to Meldon and Major Kent. Higgin- 
botham himself ate off a saucer. The 
tongue was placed on the table in its 
tin, and morsels were dug out of it with 
a knife. There was no dish for the 
corned beef, so Meldon laid it on a 
drawing board with a newspaper under- 
neath it. There was one tumbler, a cup, 
and a sugar-basin to drink out of. Hig- 
ginbotham turned out not to be a tee- 
totaller. He provided bottled stout for 





Synopsis of Previous Chapters 


The Rev. John Joseph Meldon, a 
genial Irish curate, and his friend, 
Major Kent, of Ballymoy, a village 
on the west coast of Ireland, take a 
trip to the Island of Inishgowlan in 
search of treasure supposed to have 
been hidden there by a captain of 
one of the vessels belonging to the 


Spanish Armada. The major does 
not believe in the existence of the 
treasure but Meldon is’ very 


sanguine. 

As they approach the island they 
see a small building with an iron 
roof denoting the presence of some 
one other than the inhabitants, and 
Meldon through his glasses recogn 
izes Higginbotham, an old college 
chum of his, whom he proceeds to 
Visit. 

Higginbotham is engaged in sur- 
veying the island for the Govern 
ment and arranging for sanitary 
dwellings to be built there. Meldon 
not wishing to mention the cause of 
their vigyt tells Higginbotham that 
the major is an expert mineralogist 
sent by the Government to explore 
the island. He returns in the punt 
to the yacht to fetch the major and 
we find them on their way to join 
Higginbotham at dinner. 











his guests. The lobster, when it came 
to the time for eating it, was torn in 
pieces by Meldon and then taken out- 
side to have its shell broken with stones. 
Major Kent was accommodated with a 
hammock chair, from which he reached 
his food with great difficulty. Meldon 
had a wooden stool. Higginbotham sat 
on a corner of his bed, which he dragged 
into the middle of the room. 

When the meal was over the three 
men went out of doors and smoked. 
The evering was beautifully fine. The 
breeze which blew earlier in the day 
had died away. The water of the bay 
was motionless. The Spindrift lay at 
her anchor, a double boat, every spar 
and rope, every detail of her hull, re- 
flected beneath her. On the beach near 
the pier lay two canvas curraghs, turn- 
ed upside down, their gunwales resting 
on the little piles of stones. Some chil 
dren played round them. On the pier 
stood a group of five or six men, who 
smoked. gazed at the Spindrift, and oc 
casionally made a remark to each other. 
The hammock chair was brought out 
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for Major Kent, and he lay back in it 
luxuriously. Meldon and Higginboth- 
am sprawled on the grass. When the 
dew made it uncomfortably wet, Mel- 
don fetched a blanket off Higginboth- 
am’s bed and spread it for himself. 
Higginbotham perched, stifly, on a 
stone, 


For a long time the conversation kept 


on perfectly safe topies. Higginbotham 
described the operations of the Con- 
gested Districts Board on Inishgowlan 
and elsewhere. He waxed enthusiastic 
over the social and material regeneration 
of the islanders; he spoke with pitying 
contempt of their original way of living 
They grew, it appeared, wretched potato 
crops in fields so badly fenced that stray 
cattle wandered in and trampled the 
young plants at critical stages of their 
growth. The people lived in ill-lighted, 
ill-ventilated, and, according to modern 
ideas, wholly insanilary cabins. Their 
system of land tenure was extraordi 
narily complicated and inconvenient. The 
holdings were inextricably mixed up, so 
that hardly any one could walk through 
his own fields without trespassing on his 
neighbor’s. 

‘*You’ll hardly believe me,’’ said 
Higginbotham, ‘‘but sometimes a man 
holds a bit of land not much larger than 
a decent table-cloth, entirely surrounded 
by a field belonging to some one else.’’ 

This evil condition of things Higgin- 
botham, at the bidding of his Board, 
had undertaken to remedy. He brought 





out from his hut a map of the island, 
and showed how he proposed to divide 
it into parallel strips. He explained 
that each strip was to be bounded by a 
fence six feet high; that good wooden 
gates were to be erected; that a house 
was to be built at the top of each strip 

a house with a slated roof, three 
rooms, and a concrete floor in the kit- 
chen. He displayed with great pride a 
picture, curiously wanting in perspec- 
tive, of a whole row of singularly ugly 
houses perched along the western ridge 
of the island. 

The Major yawned without an attempt 
to hide the fact that he was bored. H: 
had no taste whatever for phila: 
thropy, and hated what he called Gov 
ernment meddling, Higginbotham con- 
tinued to display plans and elevations 
with unabated enthusiasm. He was, as 
Meldon had said, a young man who took 
a real interest in his work. His eyes, 
behind his spectacles, beamed with be- 








nignant satisfaction while he deseribed 


the earthly paradise he meant to create 


Suddenly his faee clouded and the joy 
died out of it. 

‘*But the whole thing is_ bloeked,’’ 
he said, ‘‘by the pig headed stupidity of 


one Old man. 


‘Tell the Major about him,’’ said 
Meldon. 

“They call him the king of the 
island,’’ said Higginbotham, ‘‘but of 


course he’s not really a king any more 
than I am myself.’’ 

‘*Not nearly so much,’’ said Meldon. 
‘From al] you’ve told us I should say 
vou are what’s called a benevolent des- 
pot.’’ 

‘‘He’s simply a sort of head of the 
tamily,’’ said Higginbotham. ‘‘They 
are all brothers and sisters and cousins 
on the island. His name is Thomas 
O’Flaherty Pat. At least, that’s what 
the people call him. I don’t see much 
sense myself in sticking in the Pat at 
the end.’’ 


‘‘No more do I,’’ said Meldon, 
‘‘Thomas O’Flaherty ought to be name 
enough for any king.’ 

‘*Of course, there are three other 


Thomas O’Flahertys on the island, and 


might be difficult to distinguish them. 
Chere’s Thomas O’Flaherty Tom, and 
(Thomas = 

The Major yawned more obviously 


han ever. He had spent a long day on 


had with a good ap- 
petite; he had smoked a satisiying quan- 
tity of He was totally uninter 
ested in the Family of the O’Flahertys. 
aware that he 
vas boring his principal guest. Inspired, 
perhaps, by malignant spirit, he 
changed the subject of the eonversation 
to one more likely to hold the attention 
of Major Kent. 

‘*I’m afraid you won’t find Inishgow- 
lan very interesting, Major, from your 
point of view.”’ 


the sea, he eaten 


tobaeco, 


Higeinbotham became 


some 


‘*My point of view?’’ 

‘*] mean as a seientifie man.’’ 

The Major woke up and secowled at 
Meldon. 

‘*The geological formation 
Higginbotham. 

**Oh, that’s all right,’’ said Meldon, 
cheerfully. ‘*As a matter of fact the 
Major’s tremendously interested in pli- 
ocene clay. It has been a hobby of his 
from his childhood. You’d be surpris 
ed at ali there is to know about pliocene 
elay. The major has quite a library of 
books on the subject, and he tells me 
that it isn’t by any means fully investi- 
vated yet.”’ 


said 


As he spoke he leaned forward from 
iis blanket and pinched the calf of Hig- 
vinbotham’s leg severely. 

‘All right,’’ said his vietim, ‘‘I’ll 

the subject if you like; but I was 


cr) 


} 


drop 
voing to say 
‘I took a walk before dinner,’’ said 
Meldon, ‘‘and had a look at the island. 
I came to the conelusion that we couldn ’t 
tind a better place for the sehool— 

‘*What school?’’ said Higginbotham. 

‘*The school I was telling you about 
this afternoon. But perhaps I forgot 
to mention it.”’ 
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The scowl on the Major’s face deep- 
ened. He realized that Meldon, in ful- 
filment of his promise, was going to shift 
the burden of the disguise to his own 
shoulders. 

‘‘T never heard anything about a 
school,’’ said Higginbotham. 


‘‘T wonder you didn’t. But 1 dare 
say the post is rather irregular here. 
The faet is that the Board-—not your 


Board, you know, but the Board of Na- 


tional Edueation—has determined to 
build a school on the island and asked 
me to run aeross and look out for a 
site.’’ 

The Major with a struggle sat upright 


in his hammock chair. His mouth open- 
ed. He made an effort to speak, 
‘*Tt’s all right,’’ said Meldon sooth- 


ingly. ‘‘I know what you are going to 
say—official reticence, and that sort of 
thine. But it doesn’t matter mention- 


ing these things to Higginbotham. He’s 
in the Government service himself.’ 

The Major opened his mouth again, 
but his thoughts failed to express them- 
Meldon felt the 
modifying his’ statement. 

‘Of course the Board didn’t actually 
here specially for the purpose. 


selves. necessitv. of 


send me 


They heard I was coming here with the 
Major, and just dropped me a line to 
sav that IT may keep my eyes open and 
let them know if there was a suitable 
site for a school.’’ 

Higginbotham stared in blank amaze- 
ment, As an official he knew something 


of the ways of Irish Governments and 


at their doings. 
He had swallowed, with some little mis- 
riving, the Major Kent’s mis- 
It was just possible that a Lord- 
Lieutenant Secretary, in a 
moment of insanity brought 
much anxiety, 
sent an expert to make a 
survey of Inishgowlan, It 
was quite ineredible that the National 
Board of Edueation could, of its own 
free will. intend to build a school. Mel- 
don was unpleasantly conscious of hav- 
ing aroused seepticism. 


was seldom astonished 
story of 
sion. 
and a Chief 
temporary 
over-work 


on by and 


might 


ceological 


have 


He nerved him- 
self to reduce Higginbotham to a eondi 
tion of passive belief. 

‘*The Board heard of all you're 
doing here,’’ he said, ‘‘and naturally 


has 


wants to put a finishine toueh to the 
work |v providing for the education of 
the children. After all vou’ve done in 
4 


the way of improving the material eon- 
ditions of life. the feel 
that it would be a national diseraece if 
the rising generation is left in 


Commissioners 


a condi- 
tion of barbarie ig You reeol- 
leet wl 


see 


noranee, 
at the hymn says: 
Every prospect pleases 


And only man is vile.’ 


That’s how the Commissioners feel, and 
you ean’t blame them.”’ 
“*But there are only nine children 


on the whole island,’’ said Higeinboth- 


am 

‘*Still there are nine. Whi should 
nine ehildren ego ignorant to their 
graves? It isn’t the fault of the nine 
that there aren’t more. Besides, there 


may be more. That’s 
of Edueation feels 


what the Board 


there may be more. 


The Commissioners are long-headed men, 
Higginbotham; not a cuter lot on any 
Board in Ireland. They look to the fu- 
ture. They see before them generations 
of Thomas O’Flahertys yet unborn, 
little toddlers coming out of those slated 
houses of yours with copy-books in their 
chubby fists, all of them filled with a 
desire for knowledge, I tell you what, 
it’s an inspiring picture, say what you 
like.’’ 


‘*Where,.’’ said Higginbotham, over- 
whelmed by his vision of the future, 
‘‘where do you propose to build the 


school ?’’ : 
‘¢‘There’s a house,’’ said Meldon, ‘‘if 
vou ean call it a house, at the end of a 


particularly abominable bohireen. The 
thateh, what there is of it, is tied on 
with straw ropes, and there’s only one 
small window to it that I could see. 
It’s just under the brow of the hill 
above the place we’re sitting now. It’s 
bang in the middle of the island, and 
it’s just tue place fora school.’’ 
‘“That’s the very eabin we’ve been 


talking about,’’ said Higginbotham. 
‘‘That’s Thomas O’Flaherty Pat’s—th« 
place he won’t give up.”’ 

‘‘Oh, [’ll manage him,’’ said Meldon. 
‘*Don’t you worry. Give me a week and 
I’ll talk the old boy round. And now | 
think the Major and I had better be 
vetting back to our floating home. We’ve 
rot to navigate the bay in a punt that’s 


more e the half of the cover of a foot 
ball than anything else, and I don’t mueh 
fancy doing it in the dark.’’ 

The Major remained  obstinately 


silent while Meldon paddled him home. 


Nor did he make any reply to Meldon’s 
remarks while undressing to go to bed. 
Half an hour later he put his head over 


the side of his bunk and said: 

‘I’m not going to stand this, J. J. 
It’s all very fine. I don’t deny that 
vou’re a fluent liar, but I’m not going 


to be made a fool of. I won’t stand it. 
Either vou tell Higginbotham to-morrow 
that yon’ve been pulling his leg, or I 


leave the island. Do you hear me? 
Why, man, we might get into serious 
trouble if these stories of yours ever 


came out. Are vou listening to me?’’ 
‘*More or less,’’ said Meldon sleepily. 
“Don’t 


you worry. Leave it to me! 
I’ll manage all right. Good-night. 
Major Don’t you get dreaming of 


plioes ne clay 
CHAPTER VI. 


Meldou woke early next morning. At 
six o'clock he plunged overboard and 
swam delightedly round the yacht. 
Treasure or no treasure, he intended to 
his holiday, and the June weather 
was as good as could be wished for—bet- 
ter than any reasonable man would dare 
to hope. Half an hour later he roused 
Major Kent, and then set to work to 
light the stove in the galley, Every 
now and then he poked his head up and 
shouted a remark to the Major, who was 
making his toilet on deck. 

‘*We’ll go ashore directly after break- 
fast and set to work. Have you any 


enjoy 


plan of operation in your mind?’ 
(Continued on page 133.) 





Culture in Business Life 


A Lawyer and Some Sidelights on Ether, Provincial Rights 
and Church Unions 


By ALEXANDER F 


DOES THE university give an adequate 
return to the commonwealth for the pub 
lic money it receives? What part does 
it play in our national life? Does it con- 
tribute directly to the country’s well- 
heing and material prosperity ? 

Such questions are being asked to-day 
with some veliemence and not unwelcome 
persistence. Great publie institutions 
may accomplish their work quietly and 
passing well, but the more closely pub- 
lie service is in touch with publie opin- 
ion, the better and more satisfactory the 
quality of the service. It is a healthy 
sign of the times when the people are 
earnestly interested in the efficiency ot 
university training and its practical 
bearing on the problems of daily life. 

To these, and such enquiries, the ans- 
wers are not far to seek. Taking the 
University of Toronto as an example, it 
is most pleasing to contemplate the 
great influence it has exerted, and the 
inspiring force it has been to generation 
after generation of our men, in the 
course of its highly creditable history. 
It has given the impress of its teachings 
in the arts and sciences, and in the Jearn 
ed professions to thousands who became 
the guardians of our health, morals and 
religion; the preceptors of our youth, 
the exponents of our laws and _ juris- 
prudence, and the moulders of our levis- 
lation. { have been moved, however, to 
these observations, not with the purpose 
of writing a general disquisition on the 
subject, but with the view of illustrating 
the value of academie culture in business 
life by one conerete example, suggested 
to me by a happy combination of current 
events. 

J- Murray Clark, M.A., LL.B., K.C., 
whose distinguished career I shall briefly 
sketeh, entered Toronto University and 
took a brilliant course in Arts, in whiel: 
he won the Blake Seholarship in Politica! 
and Constitutional Law; the 
English Prize Essay; the MeMarriech 
Medal in Natural Seienee; the Gold 
Medal in Mathematies, and many other 
prizes and seholars!| including the 
much eoveted prize in Logie awarded by 


Science 


Ips 


the late Professor George Paxton Young 
A promising aeademie eareer thus ope) 

ed up before him and he was ureed to 
specialize in mathematics or physics, and 
devote his talents to class and laboratory 
work. Setting aside the temptation, his 
ambition, Ivine the rather in the diree 
tion of publie service in the open arena, 
he ehose law for his life-woerk, and he 


entered on its study in the Blake firm 
and at Osgoode Hall. Here, as at the 
University, he kept the first place. win- 
ning the Gold Medal of the Law Society 














Education in its direct bearing on 
the practical side of life has engag 
ed the best minds on this ntinent 
and in Europe during the year to ai 
unusual extent. Professional and 
commercial necessities are demand 
ing in no uncertain tones that scho 
lastic training shall bear a hand 
maid’s part in the people’s work 
University education is on its trial 
It is undergoing a radical change 
In defence it has many arrows it 
its quiver. This article shows one 
such may be effectively used. 
Kaditor 
at the examination for call to the Bar. 
This was accomplished notwithstanding 
that he continued his post-graduate 


M. Clark. 
Council robes. 


K.C., 





in the Privy 


EASTMAN, M.A. 


studies at the University and took his 
Degree of Master during his law courses 
His thesis for this Degree was on 
‘*‘Luminiferous Ether,’’ whieh, whe 
pubhis!} ed, attracted the attention, and 
won the commendation of the late 


Lord 
reg t that the 
field of physics did not retain the service 


Kelvin, who expressed re 


of so original a mind. 


Yet law, known as ‘‘a jealous mist- 
ress,’’ did not absorb Mr. Clark’s whol 
allegiance, He rapidly rose among 
lawyers, but kept in toueh with the 
University and its work, as a student, 
investigator, and as a senator, and this 


still holds true. This interest naturally 
led to an examinership in mathematics 
and to the presidency of University Col 
lege Literary and Scientifie Society. His 
inaugural address, in the latter capacity, 
was a solid piece of work of permanent 
value. It was entitled ‘‘The Functions 
of a Great University,’’ and in it he in 
dicated the broad lines on which Toronto 
University (then the subject of eriticisn 
as to reforms and expansion) has sine 
advanced to the present stage of develop 
ment, himself bearing a leading part as 


president of the Toronto branch of the 
Alumni Association. 
It is of interest to note that in M: 


Clark’s essay on ‘‘Luminiferous Ether,’’ 
referred to, and in his inaugural address, ~ 
he foreshadowed, nearly twenty years 1 


some of the great results only 


advance, 


recently announced to the world In one 


passage of his inaugural, he urges the 
importance of facilities for original 
work and says: ‘‘Nature has yet many 
precious secrets to reveal to the earnest 


searcher after truth many otf 
the departments of even pure mathe 
matics are yet in their infaney. Ever 
ceon etry, one ot the oldest ol the 
sciences, and one of the richest with the 
spoils of tim , vet eapable of almost 
indefinite development . . Ther 
manv of the processes of nature are s 
subtle and eon p] eated that the resours 
es of the present ealeulus are utterly 
eapable of grappling with then Here 
tiie there is great need tor the ol ot 
nother Leibnitz, another | e! 

Bermo {| 1 who shal say 

shall not be produeed by Ur f 
College,’’ | ¢ brilliant sueecess¢ 

Dr. J. C. Fields, of Toronto Unive1 

W ( ive recently been reecoonized 
Fellows ip of the Royal Societ 

other high honors, 1s a eas 

Another is the reference to the prospect 
which then lay before Professor A. B 
Maecallum, Toronto, then be nine to be 
eard of, as a scientist. bevond local 
cireles Mr. Clark reeoenized the value 








and possibilities of his researches and 
expressed his belief that the professor 
would shed lustre on the name of tlie 
University. How well grounded was 
Mr. Clark’s judgment, expressed at that 
time, was, has been amply proved by the 
splendid achievements and the scientific 
eminence reached by Dr. Macallum, and 
has been confirmed by the signal recog- 
nition of Yale University, and the 
Fellowship of the Royal Society. At the 
recent meeting of the British Association 
testimony was not wanting to the sue- 
cesses of both Dr. Maecallum and_ Dr. 
Fields, in which Toronto University and 
learned Canada share, 

The feature par excellence of that 
great meeting was the place assigned to 
ether in the discoveries of science. 
President Lodge elaborated the views of 
Protessor J. J. Thompson, Cambridge, 
probably the leading physicist in Bri- 
tain since the death ot Kelvin.* But 
twenty years before, when much doubt 
existed on the subject, Mr. Clark’s own 
researclies enabled him to make a clear 
statement showing that the future of 
physies was inevitably bound up with, 
and greatly depended on the successful 
study of ether. The publication of - 
thesis, as I have said, attracted wide at- 
tention, and it is not too much to 
that its effect on students was, at the 
time, greater than he himself dreamed of. 

That a man so well-equipped for Uni- 
versity work should find a yet greater 
zest in the strenuous walks of profession 
al life, in the chamber and forum might 
cause some surprise, yet such is by no 
means unusual, The thoroughness of 
treatment demanded by science—in its 
widest sense—results in a trained mind, 
and the habit, so formed, when it envir- 
ons a strong intellect, is the most use- 
ful of all qualifications for the practical 
side of business. It is not, therefore, to 
be wondered at, that the makings of a 
great physicist should produce a lawyer 
who scarcely ever has failed in a great 
Case, 

The legal training under the Blakes— 
Edward and Samuel—gave Mr. Clark a 
taste for Constitutional law, his scien- 
tifie attainments, perhaps not unnatur- 
ally, led him to a close study of land and 
mining laws, and in both these branches 
he has become a leading authority. The 
late Sir Oliver Mowat took a pride in 
the number of promising young lawyers 
he had picked out for Government eases, 
who had afterwards distinguished them- 
selves. Mr. Clark is one of them. Sir 
Oliver seleeted him as junior counsel for 
the veteran Sir Aemilius Irving in the 
disputes between the Provinces of On- 
tario and Quebee on the one hand, and 
the Federal Government, on the other. 
His valuable services were freely ack- 
nowledged. Some of the eases reached 
the Privy Couneil so that early in his 
practice at the Bar, he had the advantage 
of that experience. The Fisheries ease in 
which he was retained by the Ontario 
Government had some interesting  as- 
pects. It was a dispute between the 
Provinces and the Dominion as to owner 


*At a recent meeting of the Canadian Insti- 
tute this fact was developed by the President 


i 
and discussed 
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ship in and jurisdiction over fish in in- 
land and tidal waters. Sir Oliver Mowat 
was a leading spirit on the side of the 
provinees. Mr. Clark appeared for On- 
tario and British Columbia before the 
Supreme Court at Ottawa. From that 
Court an appeal was taken to the Privy 
Council. Before then, however, a change 
of governments had taken place at 
Ottawa, and Sir Oliver, as Minister of 
Justiee, had to contend for the Dom- 
inion, and against his former claim for 
the Provinees. For the Dominion he se- 
leeted the late Christopher Robinson 
with Mr. Haldane—now Lord Chaneellor, 
as junior counsel. Mr. Hardy, continued 
Mr. Clark on the ease for Ontario; Mr. 
Longley, Attorney General for Nova 
Seotia. acted for that Province, with 
leading English and Canadian counsel 
for the other provinees. The judgment 
allowed the claim of the provinces to 
ownership in the banks and beds of the 
creat lakes, of rivers and of tidal waters, 
with the exception of harbors, the prop- 
erty in plant and land of which was 
allowed to the Dominion with jurisdie- 
tion over navigation, and over the fisher 
ies, i.e, power to make and_ enforce 
regulations for the earrying on of fisher- 
ies, such as the fishing season, the size of 
eateh, the plant to be used in fishing. 
But the property in the fishery was 
allowed to the provinees. Hence the leas- 
ing, revenue, and sueh interests as are 
ineidental to property in the fish belong 
to the provinees. The judgment was 
given by Lord Hersehell, the Lord Chan- 
eellor. 

Some of the more interesting eases of 
constitutional import handled by Mr. 
Clark are cited in Mr. Lefrov’s new hook 
on Canada’s Federal System, among 
them being what is known as the Ophir 
Case, which he brought to a suecessful 
issue through a tedious litigation ending 
in the Privy Council. The parties to the 
suit were the Ontario Mining Company 
and Mr. Seybold and associates. The 
former had obtained a title from the 
Dominion Government to land known as 
the Ophir Mine, claimed to be Indian 
land. For the same property the On- 
tario Government granted a title to Sey- 
hold. Both parties claimed the property 
and the question was as to which Govern- 
ment had the right to grant title. For 
the provinee it was contended that there 
had been a valid surrender of the land 
by the Aboriginal Indians, to the Crown, 
extinguishing al] Indian rights, which as 
Crown Lands became vested in the 
Provinee. This opinion put forward by 
Mr. Clark for Seybold, prevailed, and it 
stands a precedent in such eases. 

The widespread interest in the Ophir 
case mav be gathered from the fact that 
a special party of the delegates to the 
International Geological Congress—one 
of the most important meetings ever held 
in Canada—was organized to visit the 
property last September. They, of 
course, were interested in the scientific 
features of the formation, rather than in 
the commercial side, though the judg- 
ment has removed the obstacle to the in- 
vestment of British capital in gold min- 
ing in Ontario, A dispute involving 
sinular points has arisen from the long- 


drawn‘ out — claim in British Col- 
umbia, where the provine ial Government 
refuses to recognize the title of the Abor- 
ivinal Indians, claiming that_ British 
Columbia was not British territory in 
1763 when the British Crown recognized 
the Indian title. In 1875 the Department 
of Justice investigated the Indian claim, 
and in psi 6 Lord Dufferin made a strong 
plea on behalf of the Indians in a speech 
at Vietoria. But nothing came of these 
early efforts. In 1909 the Indians placed 
their ease in the hands of Mr. Clark, who 
adopted a new way of meeting the re- 
fusal of the British Columbia Govern- 
ment to grant the necessary fiat to bring 
the ease into eourt, by petitioning to the 
King, in the right of British subjects 
and also petitioning direct to the Im- 
perial Government. The petitions were 
taken up by the Crown and while the 
ease has since passed through various 
phases, the opinion expressed by Mr 
Lefroy is that the Dominion Government 
will submit it to the Privy Couneil with 
‘x without the consent of British Col- 
umbia. 

It may be remarked that while at the 
beginning of his eareer Mr, Clark was 
associated as junior with such master 
minds of the law as the _ Blakes, 
the late Sir Aemilius Irving, Sir 
Oliver Mowat, and (the then) Mr. 
Haldane, in late years in which he has 
acted as senior he has had many eminent 
lawyers as his juniors. In one notable 
recent case in which he acted as senior 
his junior was Mr. Atkin, now Sir 
Richard Atkin, one of the Justices of the 
Court of King’s Bench, over which § 
Rufus Isaaes, Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land, now presides. 

Two other basic cases may be men- 
tioned. Re Ontario Express, of import- 
ance in company law; and Vigeon vs. 
Northeote, in which the effect of a spe- 
cial Act of Parliament in altering a 
Will, was determined, Mr. Clark acted 
for Vigeon, and as usual, won the case. 
The ease of Dorland and Jones is inter- 
esting because of the bearing it may have 
on the proposed union of the Presbyter- 
ian, Methodist and Congregational 
Churehes of Canada. It was known as 
the Quaker case, and proceeded on 
changes made in the constitution of the 
Society of Friends that evoked objection 
resulting in litigation. Mr. Clark, with 
Hon. S. H. Blake, was engaged for the 
Society, and argued before the Supreme 
Court, at Ottawa, that the Society had 
the right to make changes in the consti- 
tution of the chureh, even though the 
constitution itself did not specifically 
provide for or authorize it to do so. The 
Court concurred. This, too, was the view 
taken by the Edinburgh lawyers of the 
Free Church before its union with the 
United Presbyterians, and upheld by the 
Scottish Court of Session. The House of 
Lords, however, held to the contrary, 
creating a situation for special legisla- 
tion for relief. The Ottawa judemert in 
the Dorland Case holds in Canada, but 
in the event of the contemplated union 
being consummated without adequate 
legislative power being provided in ad- 
vance, our Supreme Court might feel 


(Continued on page 97.) 
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A King in Poultrydom 


A University Graduate and a Schoolmaster Whose Hobby 


SEVEN years ago John S. Martin, B.A., 
was teaching eclassies in the Port Dover 
High Seliool. He had passed through 
the University of Toronto some time 
previous!y, had put in his year at the 
Sehool of Pedagogy at Hamilton and 
had subsequently settled down, as he 
thought, to an aeademie life. But un- 
fortunately (or fortunately) for his 
scheme of existence, Mr. Martin was 
troubled with a hobby and this hobby 
grew up by degrees to such proportions 
that, like the proverbial dog’s tail, it 
presently began to wag the dog. 


Mr. Martin’s hobby, eultivated and 
encouraged from early childhood, was 
chickens. He was simply daft about 
them and from one variety he had 
shifted to another variety in seareh of 
his ideal, until he had had experience 
with all the prineipal breeds, Even 
when he was at college he could not re- 
linquish his fad and when he took up 
teaching, it was simply impossible for 
him to forego it: 


The story is told that when he was 
boarding in Port Dover at the time he 
first went there to teach, he secured a 
setting of egys from which he hatched 
out thirteen ehieckens in the back yard 
of the boarding house. Coming home 
one night he found the coop overturned 
and the brood seattered. Apparently 
it had been the work of some malicious 
person who objected to having ehickens 
in the neighborhood. Nothine daunted 
however the enthusiast ordered a seeond 
setting of eggs forthwith. But next 
morning strange to say the original 
brood were all back clamoring for their 
breakfast. It transpired subsequently 
that a lady boarder, to play a joke on 
Mr. Martin, had hidden the cehiekens 
overnight in te closet of her bedroom. 


In 1906 the hobby had swelled to such 
dimensions as to give promise of being 
able to support the hobbyist instead of 
sinking him as is so frequently the ease. 
His parents had previously moved to 
Port Dover, thus giving him an oppor- 
tunity to earry on his breeding under 
more satisfactory conditions at home. 
Here he worked late and early, rising be- 
fore daybreak and retiring at midnight. 
School attendance beeame a nuisance, 
interfering as it did with a much more 
congenial task. It looked as if the erisis 
had come. One thing or the other had to 
be sacrificed and Mr. Martin decided 


By HERBERT GRANSFORD 


Has Made Him 








When the avocation of a busy man 
becomes more attractive to him than 
his calling in life, and when he 
finally forsakes the one for the 
other, the real life of,the man de- 
velops under the spur of 
enthusiasm. Chickens perhaps have 
held more attention from  profes- 
sional men than any other form of 
live stock, but it falls to the lot of 
few to become wealthy developing 
this by-product of their attention. 
In this case, a graduate of Toronto 
University in the nineties, a_ sue- 
cessful high school teacher, and a 
cultured student, found a more con 
genial and also a more lucrative 
diversion near Silver Lake.—Editor. 


interested 








ll 


favor of his beloved White Wyan- 


dottes. 





A University graduate known as the 
Wyandotte King. 


To-day the ex-schoolmaster is herald 
ed as the Wyandotte King of America, 
That means that he has become the 
premier breeder of this famous kind of 
poultry on the North American conti- 
nent, as he is actually the owner of one 
of the finest and most extensive poultry 
farms in the world. He has made 
money at the game, has become wealthy 
in short, and owes his fortune solely to 
his wonderful suecess with his birds. 
Imagine, if you ean, refusing an offer of 
a thousand dollars for a certain prize- 
known as ‘‘Sensa- 
Seure if there is not 

of twenty-five hun- 


winning cockerel, 
tion,’’ and ther 
wealth in a e 


dred thoroughi ‘ekens 
Mr. Martin w been exhibiting 
his pets .t poultry shows for several 


vears and always with success. He has 
made seven exhibits at the New York 
State Fair and out of a possible forty 
two first prizes in that time he has se 
eured thirty-six. At the famous Boston 
‘carried off the 
Championship as the owner of the best 
bird in an exhibit comprising five thou 
sand entries. Last January at the same 
exhibition his showing of White Wyan- 
dottes was the sensation of the day, win- 
ning the American White Wyandotte 
Club ribbons for the best cock, best hen, 
hest eockerel, best pallet and best dis 
play. 


Show he Sweepstake 


With such aristoeratie stock, there 1s 
little need for Mr. Martin to descend to 
the vulgar business of selling eggs for 
market. His best eggs are nearly wort! 
their weight in gold and only a million 
aire could afford to keep his table sup 
plied with them. They ars disposed of 
for breeding purposes in large quantities 
His birds too are mostly too valuable for 
killing and instead are sold to breeders 
in all parts of the world. Not long ago 
a large shipment was sent to Allahabad 
in India, while orders have been receiv 
ed from South Africa and nearly all the 
European countries. 

The Wyandotte King ealls his estate 
Silver Lake Farm. Silver Lake is a 
small body of water formed by the wid- 
ening of the River Lynn and on its slop- 
ing shore the farm is situated, The 
residence fronts the lake. 
the hill and sheltered by shrubs and trees 
are the poultry runs, while dotted all 
over the fifteen acre farm are the colony 
ouses, fifty in number and all of uni- 
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On the sloping shores of Silver Lake, where the Martin Poultry grow. 


form construction An interesting tea 


ure is an exhibition house, Where the 
birds are shown to intending purchasers 
This is” really better equipped — thar 
many a poultry building at a fall fair, 
being lighted by natural gas and having 


accommodation for one hundred and 
fifty birds in individual eages. 


The weary dweller in the city, tired of 
the strain and eonfusion of urban exis 
tence, turns longing eyes to the Martin 
farm on the borders of Port Dover. If 
only everyone who had the desire could 
accomplish the same results, but unfor- 
tunately it requires a certain kind of 
vyenius to sueceed and evidently Mr. 
Martin was gifted with this genius at his 
birth. ‘‘Growing really faney chiekens’’ 
ie onee said, ‘fis an art,—a matter of 
the eve and brain, You must see vour 
deal in vour mind; then you must strive 
vent effort and patience to at- 
tain that ideal.’’ Surely this is a reeipe 
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with intelli 


which only a born enthusiast ean follow. 


With all his striving after prize-win- 
ning points of excellence in breeding, 
Mr. Martin has not overlooked the main 
object to be gained, viz., the production 
of strong hens eapable of laving plenty 
of fine eggs. This is the purpose whic 
he has back of all his efforts. He is 
working for greater egg production and 
so far as this is combined with exhib 
tion qualities, the two ideals go hand in 
hand 

To those who n av have a desire to 


follow in his footste ps and take up poul 


trv raising as a business, Mr. Martin 
would give a word of warnine. He did 
not forsake citv life and engage in his 
present occupation all at onee. The 


Not until he found 
that he could make a living out of rais- 


transition was slow 


ing chickens did he give up the work 


by means of which he supported himself 
With him it was no uncertain vent 


ry 
at ie, 


The Effect of Oil on Waves 


ONE of the messages sent out by Capt. 
barr, of the Carmania, when he = was 
standing by the burning Volturno was a 
call fon any oil ship Withir 


at once 


t 


reach to come 

This message was answered by the 
Narragansett whieh, immediately it at 
rived began pumping oil on the ragi 


sea. The effeet was magical and in a 
few minutes boats from the Atlantie lin- 
ers were taking the passengers off the 
Volturno. 

As long ago as 1886 the British ad- 
miralty issued a cireular pointing out the 
effect of oil on waves. A number of ex- 


periments whieh had been made proved 


that oil distributed from the ship at the 
rate of a gallon an hour was enough to 
break the force of the waves round the 
ship. A ship running will leave a per- 
feetly smooth wake ten knots long and 
forty feet wide, 

Although very thin the oil film breaks 
up the waves like magie, It spreads 
with marvellous rapidity. In a few min- 
ites it will cover hundreds of square 
vards of sea, Animal and vegetable oils 
are the best to use as they are thickest 
and heaviest and the thin film is not so 
iable to break, For that reason, coal 


) } 
oil is ot verv iittie use, 


Gum-Digging in New Zealand 


FEW people have heard of gum-digging, 
for New Zealand is far away, and there 
is no other place on the globe where gum- 
voing is done, 

The gum eomes from a magnificent 
tree ealled the kauri, This tree is now 
pretty searce, but ages ago immense for- 
sts must have covered most of the 
northern part of the North Island, These 
‘orests were swept away by fire, and to- 


day the landseape is mostly low, brown 
hills with oeeasional swamps, 

Gum burns very easily, but sueh as 
was covered by the damp forest debris 
escaped the fire. Hardened and _ pre- 
served through aneountable ages, this is 
the gum the digger seeks to-day. By 


simply paving $1.25 a year you may 


wander and dig where you like over en- 
ormous areas of Government lands. All 
vou require is a spear to locate the gum, 
a spade to dig it, and a bag to put it in. 
When the digger gets home at night he 
scrapes and assorts it according to size 
and quality. The whole business ean be 
learned in a day or two, After that it 


s alla matter of luel 
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Phe cosy, vine-covered home on Silver Lake. A retreat that any city man 


might envy. 
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A Ball of Blue Yarn 





A Tragedy of French Canadian Love and Cruel Deception 


THE St. Lawrence was indeed a deep, 
dumb river that day, and the voyageur 
making his way up in his bireh canoe, 
felt oppressed with the heat and 
stillness. 

For three vears he had worked in far 
Labrador, trapping for the Hudson Bay 
Company, and now, with six months’ 
leave, was going home to try and com- 
fort the old mother for the loss which 
had made him fatherless. 

He was paddling close to the shore, 
his mind full of the meeting so soon to 
be, when something fell from an over- 
hanging rock into the water, and broke 
his reverie. It was a ball of bright 
blue yarn, and looking up quickly to 
see from where it came, Jean St. Syl- 
vestre beheld a girl’s laughing face peer- 
ing over at him. 

Adéle had watched the progress of the 
canoe up the lazy river, wondering idly 
who the occupant might be, and when it 
glided past her resting place she could 
not refrain from leaning over to get a 
better view of the handsome face and 
kneeling figure. 

With a deft movement of his paddle, 
Jean drew the ball of yarn to the side 
of the canoe, and picking it from the 
water, tossed it, with a smile, to the girl 
above. 

‘*Tiens, Mademoiselle! I was just in 
time, n’est-ce-pas?’’ He said, as she 
thanked him in voluble French -fashion. 
Then he raised his straw hat to her and 
resumed his paddling. 

Adéle’s cheeks were bright and her 
heart beat fast as she tried to resume 
her knitting, but the blue stocking was 
destined to little progress that day and 
her eyes searce left the canoe until it 
had vanished round a bend in the river. 
Then she arose with a sigh and went 
slowly homeward along the river shore. 

The girl was one of a large family 
and had early been trained to work, but 
her dreamy nature demanded solitude at 
times and when the want became oppres- 
sive, she would take her knitting as an 
excuse, and steal away to the river side, 
there to build the beautiful air castles 
common to youthful dreamers. 

This habit of hers was no secret to the 
family and she came up the little path to 
the house to meet the usual volley of 
chaff from her brothers. 

‘Say, Adéle,’’ cried Thomas, the wag, 
‘“who was the chap vou were talking to 
down there?’’ 

Adéle started guiltily, but quickly re- 
covering herself, with a toss of her head 
said, ‘‘I wasn’t talking to any one,’’ 
passed them all to take refuge with her 
mother in the kitchen. 

Jean, meanwhile had reached his des- 
tination, and the canoe safely beached, 
was trudging slowly up the little rising 
which led to his mother’s house. She 
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did not know of his coming, and the tin 
dish of chicken-feed in her hand, fell 
with a elatter to the ground as Jean 
vaulted the low wire fence and clasped 
her in his arms. 

‘*Ma mére, oh ma mére! How thin 
vou have grown!’’ He muttered brok- 
enly, as he gazed at the dear face, while 
she could do nothing but weep, such pas- 
sionate tears as no one in all Beauhar- 
nois had seen her shed. With Madame 
St. Sylvestre, laughter was for every- 
body but tears were sacred and when her 
husband had died, her calm white face 
with its far-away wintery smile, aston- 
ished the neighbors, who eould not guess 
that beneath the iey exterior flowed a 
raging torrent of grief. 

‘*Come my son,’’ she said at last, ‘‘I 
am so happy to have you once again that 
I have forgotten how hungry and tired 
you must be.’’ 

With his arm about her, they passed 
into the house where the old woman hur- 
riedly drew up the most comfortable 
chair for Jean that he might sit and 
smoke reposefully, while she prepared a 
hasty supper. 

Words were few between them for 
neither felt it possible as yet, to speak 
of their great sorrow, and, except for a 
stray question from the mother as to 
the hardships of the journey down, and 
brief responses from Jean, who was not 
one to complain, the meal was eaten in 
silence. 

When the dishes were washed and put 
away, Madame St. Sylvestre took her 
bonnet from the peg, and put it on, see- 
ing which, Jean rose, knocked the ashes 
from his pipe, drew on his coat and fol- 
lowed his mother through the front door. 

Instinctively they chose an unfre- 





quented path to the little Catholie ceme- 
tery on the hillside through which they 
passed, the mother leading the way to 
her husband’s grave. There, with all 
the compassionate love a woman feels 
for her fatherless son, she put her arms 
about Jean and drew him to her as 
though she would shield him from all 
further misfortune. 

‘‘Mon pauvre garecon! This is what 
you have come home to,’’ she sobbed, 
and Jean kissing her gravely, replied, 
‘‘Ma mére, I still have you, thank God! 
And you must let me comfort you a little 
for what you have lost. I will not go 
away any more but stay and work here 
to be near you.’’ 

For answer Madame St. Sylvestre 
pressed her son’s hand, she could not 
speak and for a while they stood thus, 
in sad silence; then, kneeling by the 
grave, they said a prayer for the re- 
pose of the beloved one’s soul, and ris- 
ing, turned slowly homeward. 
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Jean was comparatively a stranger in 
Beauharnois, his father and mother hav- 
ing moved there but shortly before their 
son had gone to Labrador; naturally 
then, he was an object of interest to the 
dwellers of the little village and whole 
families would crowd to the front door 
if it was rumored that Madame and her 
handsome son were passing up the 
street; but of all this Jean was thor- 
oughly unconscious and would frankly 
return the gaze of the eurious without a 
single egotistical thought. 

On Sunday morning at the church 
door, he met again the girl whose ball 
of wool he had reseued from the river. 
Adéle was in the midst of a family 
group and might have passed unnoticed 
had not her father addressed Madame 
St. Sylvestre. An introduction between 
Jean and the entire Martin family re- 
sulted, and this time the man felt him- 
self unmistakably attracted by the girl- 
ish face, blushing so rosy red under his 
frank gaze. 

They walked home together and _ be- 
fore the door of the St. Sylvestre house 
had been reached, Adéle had forgotten 
her embarrassment and the two were on 
a footing of con radeship, already. 

Jean, in bidding her good-bye, added 
a request for permission to visit her, 
which was readily given, and when he 
followed his mother into the house, his 
determination to give up a roving life 
and settle in Beauharnois, had become 
fixed. 

‘*Tiens, Adéle! That’s the best one 
yet!’? Thomas who was walking some 
vards ahead called to his sister. ‘‘He 
hasn’t bandy legs like Napoleon, nor 
eross eyes like Narcisse Dubois. Better 
take him Adéle.’’ 

‘¢Tais-tol, stupid!’ 


returned his sist- 





er, not very vexed, however, ‘‘he hasn’t 
asked me vet.’ 

*fOh! but he will!’’ eontinued the 
rogue, wagging his head with the air of 
an elderly sage. ‘‘When a man looks at 
everybody and sees only one girl, its 
easy to know what’s the matter with 
him.’’ 

‘“‘You are too wise for your age, 
Thomas, mon cher, better go slow for 
already I see the hair on top of your 
head getting thin.’’ 

Adéle spoke gravely and Thomas with 
littl htened gesture, took off his 
cap and patted the top of his head to re- 
assure himself, At this they all laugh- 
ed, and the bov, eovered with confusion, 
ran round to the back of the house to 
escape further teasing. 

Jean wasted no time in making use of 
the permission given him by Adéle and 
soon became a constant visitor at the 
Martin house, where he was made wel- 
come by all. Sometimes, when the night 
was unusually fine, he and Adéle would 
wander down to the scene of their first 
meeting and there. unobserved, revel in 
the deep confidences of unacknowledged 
lovers, while the wise old river flowed 
silently bv, bearing away into the great 
beyond their tender secrets. 

The end to this happy state of things 
eame at one of the village danees when 
Adéle in a spirit of mischief, showed 
overmuch favor to Nareisse Dubois, and 
Jean, outraged and burning with angry 
jealousy, had rushed out into the night 
where, under the bright starlight, lovers’ 
hopes and fears played tag with his 
heart while he made his way home 
searce knowing what he was doing. 

Madame who sat by the fire knitting, 
turned in surprise as her son entered 
‘*What brings you home so early, my 
Jean?’’ she asked anxiously. The man 
flung himself into a chair by her side 
and lit his pipe before replying. 

The mother waited anxiously. She 
knew that the confession long expected 
was coming now, just as soon as that 
pipe began to draw aright. 

‘*Mother, I love Adéle Martin.’’ he 
said with startling abruptness. 

‘*And she loves you, my son,’’ replied 
the old woman calmly. 
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“‘T don’t know, mother,’’ he said, the 
fears coming uppermost as he saw again 
the smiling face raised to Dubois. 

‘“‘You ean find out, Jean. You are 
not a woman.’’ Madame St. Sylvestre 
smiled. ‘You could bring your bride 
here,’’ she eontinued, ‘Sand I eould find 
a little eorner somewhere else; an old 
woman like me wants but little.’’ 

‘*Turn vou out of your own house to 
make a home for my wife. Ma mére! 
for what do von take me? TI wonld not 
marry even Adéle on such terms!’’ 


‘Then let your bride share my home 
dear boy. for I begin to feel the weight 
of household cares heavy on my stooped 

lers and would willingly give place 
to a vounger woman.’’ 

Jean gazed tenderly at his mother. He 
was not quite sure that she had spoken 
the truth, but she was poking the fire 
and no shade of emotion troubled her 
fine old face. Here then was a solution 
of the financial difieultv and he would 
settle the rest with Adéle to-morrow. 
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Tenderly he stooped and kissed his 
mother. 

‘Goodnight, ma mére, you are one of 
God’s good women,’’ he said and strode 
from the kitehen. 

When she hear the door of his room 
shut, the old woman stooped over the 
fire, making it safe for the night, and the 
tears which fell hissing on the smoulder 
ing logs, were an offering to the Virgin 
Mother of Sorrows and Renunciation 
whose image stood on the mantel above 
her head. 
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A few days of restless anxiety follow- 
ed, for Jean had been foiled in every 
attempt to see Adéle alone. Her manner 
ad lost all its former ease and ‘‘bon 
camaraderie’? and his appearance at the 
Martin house was now the signal for a 
sudden aecess of zeal in household af- 
fairs which kept the girl always at her 
mother’s side. 

But his day and opportunity came at 
last and Jean was not slow to seize it. 
He had walked over in the evening to 
find all ‘the family with the exception of 
his sweetheart and her mother away on 
a holiday jaunt to the races at Sorel. 

After the few formal words of greet- 
ng had passed, Madame Martin, on pre- 
text of a cake in the oven which must be 
watehed, left the young people alone on 
the front porch. Adéle rose to follow 
her mother, but Jean intercepted her 
path and his blue eves gazing down on 
her with loving determination, told the 
cirl more plainly than words could have 
done, that further coquetry was useless. 
Beneath that look of reproachful love, 
she could not but obey Jean’s silent re- 
quest and turning took the path to the 
river. At the old trysting place they 
stopped as if by common consent and 
stood awhile in silence. The man was 
the first to speak, and in a voice low and 
subdued by emotion, he said. 

‘“Adéle, are you angry with me®?’’ 

‘*No.’? came the whispered answer. 

‘Will vou be angry with me if I tell 
von something?’’ 

‘What is it?’’ she asked brokenly. 

‘Do vou think you will be angry?’’ 
persisted the man. 

wi Yaad 

‘* Adéle, I love vou dear—you are the 
one woman in the world for me. Would 
you be afraid to marry me, little girl?’’ 

“Oh no, Jean!’’ and the girl, frank 
enough now, smiled at her lover’s 
humility. 

Then the strong arms went around the 
slender shoulders and words of love 
eame thick and fast, each one an ease- 
ment to the big heart of him who had 
suffered so these past few days. 

The engagement was but brief; there 
was nothing for which to wait since 
Adéle had consented most willingly to 
share the home of her future mother-in- 
law and Jean, with this assured, eould 
earn a comfortable living at the new 
sawmill; so early in the fall they were 
married, There was the usual wedding 
feast and speech by Monsieur le Cure, 
after which the couple, followed by a 
shower of rice and old shoes, drove off 
in a borrowed buggy to spend a brief 


honeymoon in the quaint old village of 
Chateauguay. 

As the vehicle disappeared from view, 
Thomas who, with his hands stuek in his 
pockets, was watching it, turned to his 
mother and said solemnly, ‘‘I always 
knew it would come to this.’’ And the 
tears which had stood in Madame Mart- 
in’s eyes, fell and gave place to smiles. 


* * . 


Jean and his wife had been establish- 
ed about a month in their home when 
news went around that the saw-mill 
would be elosed during the winter. Fin- 
ancial depression was the reason advane- 
ed and for that Jean eared not a straw. 
The vital thine for him was where to 
find work? He .could not live with his 
wife on his mother’s slender means, that 
was clear but where to find suitable oe- 
eupation a problem. 

It is true the Hudson Bay Company 
had offered him many inducements to 
return to their service, all of which he 
had put aside. thinking that if the worst 
eame to the worst, he could apply to 
them later: but the long parting from 
his voung wife which such a course must 
enforee, was anguish to be faced only in 
ease of dire necessity. 

Another month spent in vain search, 
brought to him the eertainty that this 
dreaded resource was the inevitable one, 
but how could he summon enough cour- 
age to tell Adéle? And it was only when 
he had signed himself over to the com- 
pany, that he brought himself to face 
the terrible task. 

All unknown to Jean, both wife and 
mother had surmised what was to be 
their portion, so, when at least with that 
ventleness whieh strong men use to those 
whom they would protect, he told Adéle 
of the parting to come upon them, her 
colorless face was her only sign of emo- 
tion. 

When he had finished she said mech- 
anically, ‘When must you go, Jean ?’’ 

‘‘Next week Adéle. It is soon, is it 
not ?’’ 

A hot tear fell from the girl’s eves, 
d dropping on the man’s hand, made 
him loek up hastily. 

**Adéle.’’ he whispered  brokenly. 
““My Adéle.’’ And elasping her in his 
arms, he lavished on her all the wealth 
of his great love, while she, resting there 
passive with fast flowing tears, fought 
the great battle of her life and won.— 
never pleading with him to stay sinee his 
mind was made up, his pledge to the 
Company given and sueh pleading would 
but add to his trouble. 
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Jean had been gone six months when 
the Hudson Bay faetor, sitting in his 
log hut working on a pair of ‘‘hottes 
sauvages’’ beheld him enter, closely fol- 
lowed by an Indian earrying a large 
pack. , 

‘*Hello! St. Sylvestre. Glad to see 
you old man. Sit down, sit down; you 
must be dog-tired,’’ said Ben Thorpe, as 
he rose to greet his visitor. 

**Good day, Thorpe,’’ said Jean, ex- 
tending his hand which the other shook 
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with overmuch warmth, ‘‘I’ve done well 
for the company this time and came 
down to get my letters and my discharge 
at the same time. Give me my letters, 
old man, I can’t wait another minute for 
news from home.’’ 

‘*Sorry, Sylvestre, but there are no 
letters for you.’’ 

In the factor’s eyes there lit a gleam 
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for you, Jean, and you must prepare 
yourself for the worst.’’ 

‘‘Prepare myself for the worst,’’ 
echoed the trapper. ‘‘What worst? Tell 
me———tell me!’’ he went on wildly, 
seizing Thorpe by the shoulder. 

‘*Sit down,’’ said the latter, and Jean 
obeyed. ‘‘News came to me through 
vour friend Nareisse Dubois that there 
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the seat, grappling with the horror which 
bad overtaken him and which was more 
than he could bear, for he lost conscious- 
ness and would have fallen had not 
Thorpe caught him and with the help of 
the Indian, earried him to a rough bunk 
in an adjoining room. 

‘*Hope it hasn’t killed him!’’ mutter- 
ed the factor ‘‘We ean’t afford to lose 


‘*Snatching the little oil lamp from the bench close by, Jean held it to the man’s face.’’ 


of satisfaction which Jean, overcome 
with emotion did not notice. 

‘‘No letters for me! Why Thorpe, 
you are surely mistaken?’’ exclaimed the 
unhappy fellow, unable to relinquish the 
hope which had made life possible dur- 
ing his six months of exile. 

‘Quite sure!’’ replied Thorpe, then 
added with a show of reluctance, ‘‘ Fact 
is, I’m afraid there is bad news in store 


had been an epidemic of diphtheria in 
Beauharnois and your wife and mother 
had both died of it.’’ 

Sylvestre bowed his head in his hands 
and groaned aloud. 

‘*Oh my God! and is it for this that I 
have worked and waited -——— worked 
and waited ?’’ 

The words were reiterated again and 
again as the man swayed to and fro on 


such trappers as he just now, If he di 
[’ll be pretty badly sold, because mone 
might have done the job just as surely. 

Jean did not die, and in a few days 
was able to leave the fort. Accompanied 
by the faithful Indian, he made his way 
back into the wilderness and this time 
no hope, only a blank despair accom- 
panied him. Only a weary life time to 
be lived through beeause the creed of 
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is childhood told him that the manner of 
his release must be left tu the God who 
gave him life. Silently ‘ie worked in 
that lonely land, never returning to the 
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fort unless obliged by necessity, and then 


remaining only long enough to render 
account to TI orpe of his work. So he 

ved for well nigh eighteen years, dur- 
ing which time his determination to die 


the wilderness of Labrador had wav- 


ered but onee. That date he had mark- 
ed with a red eross on his rough bireh- 
irk ealendar 
One night, trudging wearily home on 


is snowshoes, a couple of fur-bearing 
animals over his shoulder, Jean almost 
stumbled over the prostrate form of a 
man, whieh was lying across his path. 
Ha 


snow, fie 


stily throwing the eareases on the 
stooped over the man and 
sought for signs of life, The heart still 
heat, it was true, but there was no eon- 
sciousness and the lower limbs were 
severely frozen. 
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Nothing for it but to get him home 
thought Jean, 
and signing to the Indian who was elose 
hehind, to help between them they lift- 
ed the large emaciated frame and leaving 
their spoils where they had fallen, trudg- 
ed off through the difficult forest rath, 
which the nneertain moonlight rendered 
still more arduous. Arrived at the little 
log hut, their burden was gently deposit- 
ed on Jean’s bed of pine boughs and 
some whiskey foreed between the livid 
ps. <All the usual remedies for frost 
bite were applied, but it was well on into 
the night before Jean or the Indian dar 
ed to light a fire in the stove or think 

f their own wants. 

At last, however, the frozen feet yield 
ed to treatment and the two men, draw- 

¢ the blankets over their patient, left 

im to seek food for themselves. 

While Jean was still munehine the 
rough supper prepared for him by the 
Indian, a sigh and slight movement from 
the k sent a thrill of delight through 

heart. With one bound he was be- 
side the bed with his ear elose to the 
sick man’s mouth in the hope of getting 


as quickly as possible, ”*’ 


{ bur 


a clue to his identity. A few broken 

words de void of meaning or econneetion 

and then, a name rang through: the hut 

whieh sent Jean staggering to his feet. 
‘“Adéle! Adéle!”’ 

and again, ‘fAdéle 
‘*Snatehing the -little oil lamp from 


Jean held it to the 


ealled the sick man, 





the heneh elose by, 


man’s faee, then with a erv of aneuis 
' ; ie : 
drew himself hastily away from the bed 
ide 
‘x ] ’ 
‘6Nareissi Dubois!’’ he muttered 
oarse} God! at ly nos ] im here - ig 
e flood-gates of memorv were down 
’ the 7 ] tide pou a thy : his 
1} wit tall t ] ealo 
t l } id yh! mar y rn 
\ , s it eentnries? drive. 
! the merry ee int he lone 
ne 1 ? T Bu \ if did t 
+ ?> 
matter res Adele 1 was de id na 
not} t for wl) } to ¢ ire? Nar s 
Dab S 1 br ul t the news to the fort 
so || © had said. How dare he brit 


such tidings! ‘Had T known him as hi 
lay there in the eold he should have gone 
nnsueecoured!’? 
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Thus ran the thought of the tortured 
man, half erazed with grief unspeakable. 
He was filled with a wild desire to kill 
this being who had twice brought pain 
into his life, and it was long ere his 
naturally calm disposition reasserted it- 
self and enabled him to resume his duty 
as nurse, 

‘¢Tt was the beard that disguised him,’’ 
said Sylvestre, wondering a little that 
his recognition of Dubois had been delay- 
ed so long. F 

For days Jean remained in the hut, 
leaving to the Indian the work of trap- 
ping. He had schooled himself to listen 
with outward composure, to the still de- 
lirious rambling of the man he had be- 
friended and the frequent repetition of 
the name which was such sweet torture 
to hear from those lips. At last the 
fever left Dubois, and very slowly his 
normal mind reasserted itself. His first 
recognition of Jean came suddenly one 
stormy day when Dubois had lain for a 
long time gazing at Sylvestre, who sa 
smoking by the little stove. Suddenly 
the sick man raised himself on his elbow 
and in a_ hoarse, awe-etricken voice 
asked: 

‘*In God’s name who are you?’’ Jeat 
jumped to his feet. 

‘‘Why, Dubois, old man, don’t you re- 
member Jean St. Sylvestre?’’ he asked 
gently. 

‘‘Tean St. Svivestre!’’ 
cisse in wonderment. 


repeated Nar- 
‘It can’t be 


ut it is true, Nareisse. And now 
you musn’t talk any more; vou are still 
verv weak.’’ 

It cost Jean no small effort to silence 
e sick man, for he hungered with the 
hunger of starvation to know all that 
Narecisse could tell, but the invalid had 
fallen back on his pillow exhausted, and 
it was not until some days had passed 
and he was able to’sit up in bed, wrapped 
in a heavy grav blanket that Jean per- 
mitted his patient to talk. 

‘*Where did you find me, Jean?’’ 
queried Dubois to whom the other told 
in a few words the story of his finding, 
and seeing that Nareisse was now strong 
enough to be questioned, Sylvestre began 

his turn, ‘‘What brought you here?’* 
he asked. 

‘“T came to see you, Jean St. Sylvestre. 
ueh vou may n’t believe me.’’ 

] 


? 


} 
Ul 


ere was a flush of excitement on 


the invalid’s face as he made this strange 
assertion, and St. Svlvestre lookine at 
hin believed D ibois to be ra ! i? 
delirum 


‘SV ou eame to see me, Nareiss 9 VW Vv 


vou never came to see me when we lived 


n tne s ( vill: e! 
Ti '! ed little nit erly tor old 
emories were surel painfully near 
the surtace 
StNo! | ted \ s\ estre hee L1ISE 
‘ I Adele fror me nd when she 
ld get no news of vou until word eame 
t vou were dead’’ a smothere: 
ery tro? s listener caused Dubois te 
pause on ‘‘T tried to w hen 
for mvysel { persuade er that the 
little one— ves, she had a babv eirl some 
months after vou left,—it was her dutv 


to n arry agai at d so secure herself and 


the child from want, But I might as well 
have talked to the Holy Virgin for all 
the cood it did and as I could not bear 
to wateh her working so hard to keep the 
home for the child and your mother, and 
the Company were wanting men, 1 took 
to the trapping. They sent me to work 
for Thorpe, and he told me how you had 
been lost in the great snow-storm a few 
months after you got here, and of course 
| believed him until by chance I heard 
some Indians talking of the great white 
trapper who lived always alone, and com 
ine seldom to the Fort. Something 1 
the description they gave of this man 
made me suspect that they were talking 
of you and I asked Thorpe for particu 
lars of this trapper. I could see him 
start when the question was put, then 
I vrew bold with the strong conviction 
that was upon me, and said: ‘Thorpe you 
are a liar! That man is none other than 
Jean St. Sylvestre, who is not dead at 
all!’ Thorpe grew white with rage and 
cursed my impudenece, stumping about 
the hut like a madman—Jean, that man 
is doomed—declaring that I was raving 
and you were certainly dead. 

I left the hut and got the Indians to 
guide me part of the way. After they 
left, I lost myself, and it was only the 
erace of God, and perhaps the prayers ot 
Adéle, that brought me to your hut.’’ 

Narcisse erossed himself piously in 
thanksgiving, and Jean stooped to wipe 
the beads of sweat which hung on the 
man’s forehead. 

‘God bless you, Dubois,’’ he whispe1 
ed brokenly. ‘‘God bless you for you 
goodness to her and to me!’’ 

‘But Jean,’’ Nareisse began agaii, 
‘(what has kept you away all these 
vears?’’ He turned his head to get a 
better view of Jean’s face. 

“‘Kept me away!’’ Sylvestre growled 
through fast closed teeth, ‘‘nothing but 
the damnable lies of that hound Thorpe! 
When my six months of service were 
up, I went to the Fort expecting to find 
a letter from Adéle awaiting me there. 
but Thorpe said there were none and 
then told me that my mother and wife 
had both died of diphtheria and you 
you Dubois—had brought the news! Why 
I believed him God only knows. 3ut 
there was no reason in my mind for him 
to play me false—and here have I been 
wasting my life in this aceursed wilder 
ness, longing for death to end my misery 
and give me back my loved ones.’’ 

‘*Your wife lives, but your mother 
died eight vears ago, Jean.’’ 


Jear started, 


‘Do vou know the exaet date of her 
ade at] ° Nari 1SSé 9°? 


of November. I remember bheeause it 

appened just three weeks after my 
own father’s death,’’? said Narcisse, 
around whose mouth lines of fatigue 
were Cc ow y y 


Jean rose to examine the bireh bark 
calendar, then returned to the he dside. 

‘‘Nareisse, my mother eame to me that 
night—ves she did!’’ he reiterated i 
response to the uneonecealed seenticism 
of Dubois’ eves—‘‘She kissed me just as 
she used to do when I was a boy. and it 
was so real that when I awoke I thought 


—— 


Ai er 00 ers on 


cian seca 


to see her standing beside my bed. It 
was her good-bye to me, Narcisse—Oh, 
my God! my God! Had I but known!’’ 

St. Sylvestre threw himself on the bed 
beside his friend, his whole frame shaken 
with sobs, and the Indian eoming in with 
an armful of wood, threw it down and 
ran to the bedside: but it was Narcisse, 


not Jean who needed his ministry. Du- 
bois had fainted. 
The remaining days of Dubois’ con- 


valescence were spent by the two men in 
long talks over the past, and speeulations 
on the future, since Jean would not 
listen to lis friend’s suggestion that he 
should start alone and at once on the 
homeward journey; leaving the invalid 
to follow later with the Indian. 

An irrepressible longing tugged at the 
heart-strings of the trapper, bidding him 
go: but Jean St. Sylvestre was no weak- 
ling and it was only when Nareisse had 
sufficiently regained his strength that 
preparations for the journey were made. 


Accordingly, a rough sleigh was im- 
provised on which the convalescent could 
be helped over part of the long journey 
by the other two; and in this wise the 
little party made its way to the Fort. 

Forgiveness had not yet come to the 
heart of St. Sylvestre, and he longed to 
vet his hand on the man who had laid 
waste his life. 

‘‘Tf T kill him, no one eould blame 
me,’’ he had said, and Narecisse felt in 
his soul the truth of the assertion, but 
Jean never claimed his revenge for be- 
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fore they reached the Fort, his enemy 
had passed beyond mortal vengeance and 
as they entered the little settlement, a 
band of trappers passed them, bearing 
the dead body of Thorpe to a temporary 
resting-place beneath a mound of rough 
gvrey stones. 
e Ss ° 


Spring was early that year, and to 
Jean, paddling slowly up the St. Law 
rence, the sight of the tender green of 
leaves and grass, was one of great re- 


freshment, bringing relief to eyes weary 
of gazing upon 
fields. 

His memory was busy with a by-gon¢ 
day, and purposely he directed his canoe 
towards th 


vast and silent snow- 


e overhanging rock on whie 


‘*Looking up quickly, Jean St. Sylvestre beheld : 


Adéle Martin 
their meeting, 

Shading his eyes with one hand whil 
paddling with the other, he gazed over 
the blue grey waters until he sighted the 
spot he sought. 

On his rock 


figures stood 


had sat that first time of 


of sacred memory, two 
a man and a woman—aund 
a feeling of resentment possessed him at 
the sight of sueh desecration. 

Unheeded by them, he reached to 
within a few feet of the bank and then, 
using his paddle only to guide the eanoe, 


drifted quietly ur 
rock. 


ider 


Too mueh filled with t 


ership to realize 


ping, Jean started ; 
head said: 

‘*No, Maurice 
know it cannot be 


nee ling me nig! 


if 


‘*You make your 


cause you do not 
plied the young 1 


eould easily arrang 
Ma lame 


still do for 


iS necessary, but 


miot! 
reall 
hat 

‘ a0) 


~~ 


the truth 1s 
don’t want to marry me 


+ 


hat he 


41 


e overhanging 


: ' 
ne sense ot own 


was -avesdrop- 
rlis! volee over- 
‘’t ask me. You 
] ‘ } 

*sne 1s alone ana 


maV as sne does re 
er an exeuse be 
vy love me,’’ re 
bitterly, coW 
{ t ve ml { 
Sy est re i} it 










that 


and that 


) 


you 


be inh 


so, it would be better to end our eneage 


ment at onee. 
**Sinee you wis! 
ended! Here 
wounded girl, thro 
circlet 
ed whieh had bee 
betrothal. 
Turning her bac 
off up the little 
lover alone on the 


with its Zo 


pathway, 
rock, 


it, our engagement is 
your ringz!’’ eried the 
wing to him the simple 
Iden hearts entertwin 
n the pledge of their 
:k on him, she walked 


leaving her 
too much aston- 








) 


ished by this unexpected turn of things 
to do more than gaze stupidly at her re- 
treating figure. 

‘‘T must get there before her,’’ mur- 
mured Jean St. Sylvestre, delaving no 
longer, but sending his canoe spinning 
along the shore to his old landing place. 

One pull from his strong arms sent the 
little craft to safety on the river shore 
then the man took to his heels and ran 
up the rough and now seldom used path, 
ealling aloud as he went, ‘‘ Adele! 
Adeéle!”’ 


s e e 


On the trysting rock, Maurice Beaulieu 
had remained, lost in bitter reflection 
eursing the lover’s impetuosity which 
had probably eost him the girl he loved. 

He had no sense of time, but grown 
weary with standing, had thrown him- 
self at full length on the grass, and was 
lying thus when the sound of hurrying 
footsteps drew his attention from his 
sad reflections. Looking up quickly, he 
saw Madeleine St. Sylvestre running 
down the path to the river and without 
realizing what he was doing, Maurice 
rose and stood with outstretched implor- 
ing arms, half expecting that she would 
pass him by. 

But Madeleine, the tears coursing 
down her cheeks, ran straight into the 
shelter her lover had provided, and lay- 
ing her head on his bosom, whispered 
brokenly: 

‘*Maurice, father is alive and has come 
home and mother doesn’t need me any 
more!’’ 

‘*Are vou sorry—dear?’’ He asked, 
stooping to look into the girl’s face, but 
oniv the tender pressure of her beloved 
head on his bosom, answered him. 
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‘‘They walked home together.’’ 


The Love of Life 


Nat Husky and the Man Who Had 


EARLE CROSSLAND ealled his team to 
a standstill at the river margin below 
the hotel, and leaving the dogs to the 
eare of his Indian pilot he toiled up the 
incline At the door of the hotel he 
kicked off s snowshoes and went in, 
slamming the door behind him to keep 
out the bitter night air. 

The bar tender greeted him cordially. 
‘You an Englishman on the trail at 
Christmas time!’’ he added, with mock 
‘*Where vou for, anyway?’’ 

‘Going rig out to Holv Cross.’’ 
Earle Crossland answered. He was a 
young man, fair-haired and broad of 
figure. His face was distinctly southern, 


surprise 


+ 
t 
} 
1 


and from his frank expression and up- 
right bearing he was a man to be trust- 
} 


ea. 
‘‘What, going out of the Yukon for 
rood ?’’ 


By H. MORTIMER BATTEN 





The unknown vicissitudes that 
mark the lives of those daring ad 
venturers into the unexplored re 
gions of Canada’s Northern areas 
would form more tragic reading, 
ould they be written, than the 
creations of fiction-writers. Those 
who follow with interest the part 
that is being taken by Canadians 
in Hudson’s Bay and the Polar Con- 
tinent investigations, will thorough 
lv enjoy this story of an Alaskan 
gold-fields incident, told by a writer 
who has spent some years amid the 
seenes he describes.—-Editor. 











answered Crossland, ‘‘I’ve 
more sense than to stay on after I’ve 


made my pile. Sold ont my Pup claims 


‘*Sure.,’ ’ 





Made His Pile 


last month for five hundred thousand. 
Say——’’ he added, dropping his voice 
almost to a whisper, ‘‘who’s that poor 
swipe crouching by the stove?’ 

He inclined his head towards the third 
occupant of the room, who sat huddled 


.in a corner out of the direct light of 
the lamp. Though the man sat in the 


shadow one could see, by the dark, eada- 
verous eyes and general wolfish appear- 
anee, that he was about on his last legs. 
His untidy clothing fitted loosely over 
his bony frame, and his left hand, which 
now supported his forehead, was minus 
two fingers and a thumb. 

‘*That’s Nat Husky,’’ answered the 
bar tender. ‘‘One of the first in at this 
country. He ain’t worth much to-day.’’ 

Earle Crossland regarded the man in 
silence for some seconds, then he said— 


— 


‘‘Poor beggar! He’s about finished. 
if I’m any judge of man flesh.’’ 
‘*Pretty near,’’ agreed the bar tender. 
‘Dead broke, dead hopeless and dead 
sick. It’s all right—he won’t hear us. 
Got caught in a blizzard two winters 
back — lost his fingers and was stone 
deaf when they found him. He’s never 
properly recovered his hearing. The 
cold got in his lungs, and he’s suffered 
with a bad cough ever since. He’s just 
mad to get home, but simply can’t rake 
up the dubbs. manages to serat’ along 


by chopping cordwood for the steamers. 
Listen!’’ 

A dry, choking cough sounded from 
The 


the dark corner of the room. 


**Onee, 


crouching man gripped his chest, while 
the cough shook his frame from head to 
foot. 

‘‘Poor beggar!’’ repeated Crossland, 
his voice soft with the sympathy of a 
strong man for one whom life had en- 
dowed less liberally ‘‘One meets them 
all up and down the river — his sort. 
They come into this country with high 
hopes and high ambitions—as fit as you 
and me. Then the cold gets them, and 
breaks them up in a single night. I tell 
you, we who get out with a pile ought 
to be mighty thankful.’’ 


The bar tender nodded, ‘‘It’s simply 





twice, 
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a toss of the dice,’’ he agreed. ‘‘ You’re 
one of the lucky ones who’ve struck it 
rich. He’s one of the unlucky ones, but 
it isn’t because he hasn’t tried. Say, 
what can I get you down?’’ 

‘‘This is my move. Hand me one of 
those demijohns, and while I’m at it 
I’ll stand Nat Husky four square meals, 
anyway. Here’s enough to buy him a 
new parki—tell him to get one with a 
hood. A man ean stand this climate 
o.k. when he’s properly clothed and fed, 
but when he’s not, and sick into the 
bargain, God help him.’’ 

Earle Crossland drew out a huge wad 
of ten dollar and threw the re- 
quired amount on the eounter. He did 


bills, 


A 
iif 
Wille 


his mittened 


the 


fingers trembled on 


not see that Nat Husky had looked up, 
and was watehing him elosely. He did 
not see the lustful gleam that came sud- 
denly into the crippled man’s eyes as 
earelessly he re-fulded the bills and 
thrust them back under his parki. 
With an effort Nat Husky controlled 
himself. He rose slowly to his feet, and 
without looking in the direction of the 
counter shuffled to the door. The bar 
tender called him, but he did not hear. 
‘‘He’ll be back soon,’’ said the latter. 
‘‘T will tell him soon as you’re gone.’’ 
Nat Husky burried down the main 
avenue of the tiny camp as though with 
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some fixed goal in view. At the door of 
his own shanty he slipped on his snow- 
shoes, and took down his rifle from its 
place under the eaves, 

A new light was in his eyes; fresh 
strength seemed to possess his limbs as 
he hurried back towards the hotel. His 
fingers clutched at the hem of his parki, 
like the fingers of a drowning man strug- 
gling for support. He reached the win- 
dow—saw Earle Crossland 
his drink and take up the demijohn. 
Then he stepped back into the shadows 
and waited. 

Earle Crossland did not see the dark 
figure huddled against the wall as cau- 
tiously he chose his steps down the steep 


gulp down 


bluff to the river. The Indian had un- 
harnessed the for a roll in the 
snow, but in five minutes everything was 
ready for the trail again. 

It was searcely three o’elock, though 
the darkness of the Arctie winter was 
upon the land. It was intensely cold, 
though no snow was falling. The Indian 
went ahead to look out for blowholes; 
Crossland took his place beside the team. 

**Mush! Hi! Mush on, there!’’ 

The dogs strained at the harness. 
Crossland gave the sled a heave to break 
its grip of the ice. The team surged 
forward. 


dogs 
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‘*Gee!’’ muttered Crossland, as the 
keen air met his face. ‘*‘ We make camp 
if it gets any colder, It’s suicide travel- 

weather like this. Frost gets into 
one’s lungs—freezes the edge of the tis- 
sues. Then follows a dry cough, like 


that poor beggar away back in the 


saloon.’ 

The dogs were fit and needed no urg- 
ing. The outfit was clearly that of a 
man who had made good, and was not 
averse to showing it. The trail could 
not have been in better shape. The ice 
was swept clear by a recent hurricane, 
that the runners vibrated over it 
with a soft purr. Just ahead the dark 
tivure of the Indian was dimly discern 


Crossland found himself meditating 
ipon the ease of Nat Husky. To-mor- 
row was Christmas Day—a nice Christ- 
mas for him Crossland felt some satis- 
faction in the knowledge that the poor 
wretch would not, at any rate, endure 
the mortifieation of tightening his belt 
for the festive season. 

Ahead of them the grey loneliness; on 
either side scowling uplands of spruce 
and balsam. A tense silence reigned 
everywhere, rendered more significant by 
the steady panting of the malamutes and 
the grinding of the runners. The men 
themselves made no sound as their moe- 
casined feet met the ice. So clear was 
the going that they had cast their snow- 
shoes, Eaeh moved like a ghost over 
the white expanse. Crystals of ice clung 
to their clothing, giving them a spectral 
appearance. So intense was the cold 
that it seemed part of the silence pres- 
sing in upon them. 

Crossiand was suffering from an obses- 
sion, in whieh a hungry, wolfish face 
peered up at him from the uncertain 
dimness. Once he laughed aloud. It 
was not like him to become morbid, yet 
like all men, he often thought strange 
thoughts when upon the trail. To-night, 
Christmas Eve, he was hitting out of 
the Yukon with five hundred thousand 
to his eredit. 

But there were others less fortunate— 
others whom the northland had erushed 
under. Again he fancied he heard the 
dry, racking eough he had heard in the 
saloon. It came from the grey expanse 
behind the sled. Faney, of course; his 
imagination was playing tricks with 
him, yet so strong was the conviction 
that he fell to the rear of the team, 
shouting to the dogs to keep them mov- 
ing. But ten minutes later he was back 
n his old place. 

Promptly at six o’clock the team was 
ealled to a halt, and preparations made 
for camp. To the Indian fell the duty 
of collecting firewood, but at this par- 
ticular spot timber was scarce. The 
pilot donned his snowshoes, and began 
to toil up the bluff towards the timber 
helt. 

Crossland unfastened the sled lash- 
ings, and drew out the dog meat. As he 
did so the aurora flamed out across the 
skv in a mad multitude of colored lights. 
It lit up the whole white scene with its 
ghostly light. 

The dogs surged round Crossland’s 
legs, whining their anticipation. He fed 
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them in turn, elubbing those aside that 
eame for a second share. The task com- 
pleted he was about to return to the sled 
when again he heard that dry, racking 
cough. 

It was not imagination this time. The 
sound came from behind him, not a 
dozen paces away. He froze in his track, 
motionless as a_ statute, and without 
looking round weighed up the situation. 

‘*You best hold up your mits, Earle 
Crossland. I got you covered.’’ 

Crossland did so. Slowly he turned 
till he could see the dark figure of his 
opponent standing behind him. The man 

eld a rifle, the barrel of whieh was 
trained upon his chest. Nat Husky 
stepped forward till they could see each 
other’s face quite distinctly. 

‘‘What’s your game, anyway 
Crossland enquired. ‘“What did you 
come sneaking after me for? You’ve 
been following me ever since we left the 
baseline. I’ve heard you.’’ 

‘*Then why didn’t you turn back and 
hold me up before I got the dfop on 
vyou?’’ sneered the other. ‘‘Now hand 
over that wad of bills you took out in 
the saloon, then hike back the way you 
came, and leave me the outfit.’ 

Crossland was studving his opponent 
closely, as though to weigh up the man’s 
intentions by sheer power of will. 
“*Yep.’’ he said, with quiet signifieanee. 
‘‘T should just faney so. But what if I 
refuse?’’ 

‘You won't refuse, Earle Crossland. 
You know I’m a desperate man. You 
may be in an almighty hurry to get out 
yourself, but vou’re not in half the 
hurry IT am. I’m going out right now 
by the overland route with your outfit, 
and vou better hand over that wad p.d.q. 
If vou hesitate I’ll kill you.’ 

Crossland did not move. He was used 
to weighing up his fellow men at a 
glance, and something in his opponent’s 
eves helped him. He saw too that the 
end of the rifle pointed this way and 
that as the poor wretch holding it shiv- 
ered with cold and fatigue. Boldly he 
took a step forward. 

‘*You know what it means to shoot a 
man, Nat Husky, as well as I do.’’ he 
hissed between clenched teeth. ‘‘You’d 
have the mounted police after you with- 
in ten hours. Thev’d hound vou across 
the mountains, and a poor broken wretch 
like vou wouldn’t stand a lame dog’s 
chance, They’d get vou before you eros- 
sed the barren lands, then vyou’d be 
marched back to Dawson and hanged.’’ 

“‘No thev wouldn’t,’’ answered Nat 
Husky. ‘‘I’m not such an all-fired fool 
as to take the Dawson and White Horse 
Road. I know of another way bv Stew- 
art and Selwyn. but I’m not going to 
stand here talking till the eold gets me. 
T know vour game.’’ 

He raised the rifle threateningly, but 
Crossland never flinched. ‘*And I 
vours,’” he answered quietlv. ‘‘Do you 
know what I’m going to do? I’m going 
to walk right over to that sled, and get 
the rifle. You won’t shoot me because 
vou daren’t.’’ 

He turned his back and wal'ted away 
towards the sled. The man with the 
rifle stood watching him go, his eyes 


trained upon the sights with fieree in- 
tentness. Onee, twice, his mittened fing- 
ers trembled on the trigger, but even as 

e did so the sights wandered from 
their mark. 

Crossland unfastened the lashings, 
and took the rifle from beneath them. 
Ile turned, a broad, stalwart figure, and 
looked across at his opponent. Now that 
they were both armed the comparison be- 
tween them was ludicrous. 

‘*Now vou poor fool!’’ eried Cross- 
land. ‘‘Put down that gun before it goes 
off accidentally and kieks you over.’’ 

Nat Husky obeyed, and as he did so 
what little dignity he had hitherto poss- 
essed slipped from him. His shoulders 
dropped; he shuffled his way to the sled 
like one drunken and collapsed upon it, 
his face between his hands. 

Crossland picked up the man’s rifle 
ricochetting across the ice 
into the darkness. Then he unrolled 
the sleeping bags, and taking one for 
himself tossed the other to his com- 
panion. 


and hurled 


, 


‘*You hopeless clown,’’ he muttered 
contemptuously, ‘‘What on earth pos 
sessed vou to do a fool triek like that? 
You might have known you hadn't the 
erit to see it through.’’ 

Nat Husky looked up, his eyes aflame 
with hatred. ‘‘Grit,’’ he repeated. 
‘‘Who are you to talk to me about 
grit? Three years ago you came into 
the Yukon and struck it rich nearly 
your first trip. You didn’t come by the 
overland road same as I did—ten years 
ago, when we passed whole outfits frozen 
stiff on the way! They were strong 
men many of them men with grit!— 
but they didn’t all pull through. You 
came in by passenger boat, and when 
vou staked your elaim you took an In- 
dian with you to break trail. Look at 
me!’? He leapt to his feet, his face 
ghastly by the light of the aurora—‘‘T 
didn’t lose those fingers hanging on to 
a gee pole while an Indian broke trail. 
I lost them groping across a lake when 
I was deaf and blind and knew that to 
lie down meant death. I didn’t develop 
that cough. which made you shudder, 
riding down the Yukon on a passenger 
boat. No, you ean eall me a poor fool 
to-day because you’re the better man, 
but you wouldn’t have ealled me a poor 
fool three years ago.’’ He stooped 
down, his lips almost to Crossland’s 
ears. ‘‘Hell’s full of men who’ve made 
their pile.’’? he muttered, ‘‘but I guess 
there aren’t so many there who went 
out on the overland trail.’’ 

Just then the Indian appeared with 
firewood, and looked at the two eurious- 
ly. ‘‘Take out that sugared bacon and 
caribou meat,’’ Crossland ordered in the 
native tongue. ‘‘It’s Christmas Eve.’’ 
Then he turned to Nat Husky. ‘‘All of 
which is by the way.’’ he said coolly. 
“*T’ve had all the good luck and you the 
bad. Well I’m sorry for you, but it 
don’t explain in the least why vou tried 
to hold me up.”’ . 

Nat Husky looked at him keenly. The 
eyes that met his own were those of a 
man with a white man’s soul. They 
were the eves of a man who could feel 
and understand. 
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‘‘Because I wanted to get out,’’ he 
said quickly. 

‘And you thought you could bluff 
me?’’ 

“*Yes. It was a gamble of course, 
and your luck held good. I wanted to 
get out mighty badly.’’ 

‘*A wife and kiddies?’’ 

“¢Yep.’’ 

**God help them.’’ 

Nat Husky spoke with an effort. ‘‘Ten 
years is a long time,’’ he said. ‘‘I came 
into this country with high hopes, like 
many another misguided fool. I thought 
it was only a matter of a year or two, 
but it didn’t come off. Still I had con- 
fidence in the future—another summer, 
then another. To-night I was near mad, 
and I thought I saw my chance. Time 
was beginning to press, and I wanted to 
see them again—’’ 

He patted his chest, and Crossland 
scowled as again he heard that rackine 
cough. 

‘“‘And they’re waiting for you?’’ he 
asked. 

‘Yes. They don’t know. I haven’t 
the pluck to tell them. They’d sell up 
hearth and home to buy me out. But 
there’s the boy. He was only a little 
fellow when I left—God bless him! He’s 
thirteen to-morrow — Christmas Day. 
Heaven knows there’s little enough for 
them as it is.’’ 

Earle Crossland rose to his feet and 
strode away into the gloom, The cold 
was less intense; the aurora had sunk 
exhausted into the north. He stamped 
his feet to quicken circulation; his gaze 
was fixed on the distant skyline. 

The overland trail! Ten years! He 
pondered over it, and as he did so it 
was as though ten fruitless years pour- 
ed their bitter contents into his own 
youthful cup of life. He felt the pinch 
of loneliness which burns deep into the 
souls of those who tread the northland 
too long; he groped his way through 
whirling blizzards, fighting, struggling 
for that which many gained so easily. 
Then the seene changed; he saw a neat 
fireside—a woman, children. The sun- 
light fell in squares on the floor; flowers 
peeped in at the window. 

Life! Life! It was for this men toil- 
ed and suffered Lord, if they could 
only realize! He looked around him at 
the dead expanse of winter. The fire 
flickering on the snow was the only sign 
of life. He retraced his steps to it; his 
face was the face of a man who had felt 
and understood. 


‘‘You won’t kick me when I’m 
down’’ muttered Nat Husky, gripping 
his companion’s arm with crooked fing- 
ers. ‘‘I might win through yet. Have 
you a wife or boy?”’ 

Crossland shook his head. ‘‘No,’’ he 
answered quietly. ‘‘Perhaps you are 
better off than I am. There was a 
woman once—before I came into this 
infernal region — but never mind. I 
won’t kick you when you’re down.’’ 

They ate supper in silence, each man 
fishing his share out of the pan before 
it froze. When the meal was over Cross- 
land lit his pipe and was the first to 
speak. 
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MOTHERS 


who are too busy to find the time for making 
their own preserves will always be able to get 
the pure wholesome fruit preserved under the 
most scrupulous conditions with nothing but 
the very finest grade and quality used, if they 
insist upon having 


E. D. SMITH’S 


PURE JAMS and JELLIES 


It is very necessary for the well-being of the family that nothing 
but the most wholesome food be placed upon the table. You 
can always use the E. D. S. Brand of Jams, Jellies or Catsup 
without the slightest fear. E. D. S. Brand is the acme of 
honesty, absolutely nothing is used as a preservative—no adul- 
terations of any kind—nothing but honest, wholesome luscious 
fruit carefully selected and bottled under expert supervision 
just as exacting as the housewife herself would be.—Tvw give the 
family the best and most wholesome fruit procurable use 
K. D, S. Brand—order it from your grocer and insist upon the 


KE. D. S. triangle trade-mark being upon every bottle. 


Made by 

E. D. Smith & Son 
Limited 

Winona - - Ontario 
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Made 


the richest 
and purest 
of Cream 





really a 


and best 


NGERSOLL 


cream 


CREAM 
-made from the 
cream possible to buy. 


Ingersoll Cream Cheese 


tempts the appetite because of its distinctive flavor. It contains 
nothing but what 1s absolutely fresh and pure, and its whole- 
some digestive properties make it nourishing for young and old 
alike. Better than ordinary cheese. 


CHEESE 1s 


from sth 


cheese 


Manufactured by 


ASK YOUR GROCER 


THE INGERSOLL 


PACKING CO., LTD. 


INGERSOLL 


Sold in 


ONT, 15c. and 25c. packages. 
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FOR THE CONVALESCENT 


St. Vincent Arrowroot is pleasing to the palate and very easily digested. 
Very nourishing for young and old people. 
qui alities make 


the feeble. 


Its nourishing and sustaining 
it indispe usable for the sick room, the convalescent and 


It is unexcelled for the making of Custards, 
and also for making the best. biscuits. 
Vincent Arrowroot has no substitute. 


Blane-Manges, Puddings, 
For chocolate confectionery’ St. 





Send for our free book of recipes. It will 





enable you to make many delicious dishes. 





St. Vincent Arrowroot Growers’ & SS 
Exporters’ Association __ ee 
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aie St. Vincent, B.W.I. 
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DUSTBANE Is the Joke on You? ? ? 
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If so, get some 


and 


DUSTBANE BRUSH UP 


It keeps your neighbor's floors clean and her family 
healthy. What about your home? 
Order From Your Grocer To-day. 
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‘‘Ever done any farming?’’ he en- 
quired. It was elear whom he address- 
ed. The Indian knew no other tongue 
than his own. Nat Husky nodded. 


‘‘T’ye a bit of a ranch I used to run 
in B.C. before I came up here,’’ Cross- 
land went on. ‘‘I was thinking of selling 
it but I aren’t keen, because I think the 
_— will go up. I’d rather hang on 

1d put someone in to make it pay. Care 
to take the job? It’s a good place for 
lungers up there in the hills, and that 
boy of yours ean help.”’ 

But Nat Husky only 
dazed wonderment. 


stared at him 
with 

‘You see, I’ve made my pile and can 
afford a hobby or two,’’ Earle Crossland 
pursued, “We'll buy another team 
from the Indians, then you can ride. I 
tell you, you'll last for years when you 
vet out of this climate.’’ 

The musie of the travelling runners on 
the frost bound snow trail, was the best 
Christmas musie, Earle Crossland had 
ever listened to. 
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World 


England 


Apple in the 
West of 


Largest 


Grown in the 


The largest and heaviest apple ever 
in the world has been raised this 
season in England. It is a Gloria 
Mundi, and was produced by the same 
’rowers who three seasons ago raised the 
apple of the same variety 
26 inches in cireumfer 
ence, and weighed 27 Sent to 
Messrs. Jacobs and Co., for sale 
by publie auction in Covent Garder 
Market on October 19th, 1909, it realized 
the astounding price of $70, breaking all 
every respect- The 
sale were presented to 
Hospital by Sampson 
who has secured 
the n¢ It is much larger 
than the other specimen referred to. It 
less than 32 ounces, and the 
its advent has created 
quite a sensation in the fruit world. 
This wonderful apple was grown in an 
eleven-inch flower pot, the tree producing 
six mammoth fruits at the same time. 
It was this very tree which bore the 
giant apple of 1909, Coupling the ad- 
vent of these monster apples with the 
fact that this season in a plantation in 
the South of England there were hun- 
dreds of trees carrying over ten bushels 
of immense apples per tree—equal to 
over 800 bushels to the acre—it looks as 
if commercial fruit culture was proving 
a veritable gold mine, 


grown 


famous giant 
whieh measured 
ounces. 


Gareia, 


records easily in 
proceeds of that 
Charing Cross 

Morgan of Sevenoaks, 
w comer as well. 


weighs no 


announcement of 


To show the importance attached to 
this colossal fruit, six casts have been 
taken of it, so that a permanent record 
may be kept of its phenomenal propor- 
tions. A well-known expert, who in- 
spected the largest apple in the world, 
expressed the opinion that its production 
would give a tremendous impetus to fruit 
growers in Great Britain. 
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Listening for Dollars 


Leaves from the Log of a Freelance 
Journalist 


A FREELANCE journalist writing in 
Pearson’s Weekly relates how he ob- 
tained ideas for several of his short 
articles, and how he has to be econstant- 
ly on the alert to find subjects for his 
accidental articles. 

A short while back, he says, I alighted 
one morning on the platform at Water- 
loo Station, and overheard one porter 
accost another with, ‘‘ Hullo, Bill! On the 
wheezle again?’’ 

The phrase was new to me, and I made 
inquiries as to its meaning, to be told 
that ‘‘on the wheezle’’ was a slang term 
used by railwaymen to denote touting 
for tips in an irregular fashion; as, for 
example, when a porter not assigned to 
a particular platform prowls about there 
in his leisure hours looking for a lug- 
gage-carrying job. 


The information thus gained was 
quickly worked up into an article, 
‘‘When Railwaymen Wheezle,’’ for 


which I received five dollars. I frequent- 
ly net more than that, though, for my 
‘faccidental articles,’’ as I call them. 

For instance, I was once introduced at 
a friend’s house to a young governess, 
who, it turned out, had been driven mad 
through a love affair some years pre- 
viously. The fact came out quite by 
chance in the course of conversation, but 
the lady made no objection to letting me 
have the story for publication and it ap- 
peared in due course under the title 
‘*Three Years in Two Madhouses.’’ A 
percentage of the sum I received for this 
I handed over, as previously agreed, to 
the original narrator, but what was left 
over for me paid me very well indeed for 
the trouble I took in writing it up and 
putting it into shape for publication. 

At another function I attended I made 
the acquaintance of a youthful and ex- 
ceedingly pretty Suffragette, with $4,000 
a year of her own. She had then recent- 
ly served a term of imprisonment for 
‘the Cause,’’ and, going on _ hunger 
strike, had been forcibly fed. On my re- 
questing her to do so, she readily con- 
sented to tell me enough of her experi- 
ences to make an article. 

Once, at a whist drive, a chance whis- 
per, coupled with a meaning look ex- 
changed between two of the players at 
an adjacent table, put me on the t ack 
of certain information that resulted in a 
two-column article on ‘‘Cheating at 
Whist Drives.’’ At a well known Hotel 
a passing allusion by the manager to 
‘our master of the boots’’ materialized 
into a column on ‘‘Curiosities of boot- 
cleaning at Big Hotels.’’ 

A freelance must always be on the 
alert after this fashion—if he wants to 
make a decent living, that is to say. Any 
passing remark he may overhear, provid- 
ed it is of an uncommon nature, may 
contain the germ of an idea. Thus, in a 
railway-earriage once, two schoolmasters 
were discussing the subjects of queer 
queries propounded by children, and one 
happened to mention that he had been 
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Robust Health 


Is built principally upon the sturdy foundation of Right Food. 


brain and nerve cells. 
cannot be robust health. 


for the normal balance of body, brain and nerve. 


made of whole wheat and malted barley, meets every requirement. 


For robust health try Grape-Nuts—“‘ There’s a Reason.” 


Purity first—then nutrition to meet the law of daily waste and repair of body, 
But,—the food must contain all the essential elements, or there 


Injurious preservatives are not permitted by the pure food laws; but the law does 
not prohibit millers from leaving out of some kinds of flour certain parts of the wheat 
berry which contain vital mineral salts—grown in the grains by nature—and necessary 


This lack in daily food is responsible for many common ailments. 


Grape-Nuts 


FOOD 


It has delicious taste and retains in perfect balance all the nutrition ot the grains, 
including the mineral salts—thus admirably supplying what many foods lack. 








How About YOUR Home? 


Is your home still using the old method of housecleaning 
duster—or have you adopted the only sanitary and healthy 
ing—by Vacuum? 

The advent of the “Sunday” Vacuum Cleaner makes it possible and 
convenient for any home to have the benefits of a good substantial service- 
giving Vacuum Cleaner. 

The “Sunday” is the most complete equipment 
housecleaning and the cost of operation ts only 

1 CENT AN HOUR. 

Every Machine Guaranteed. Our Guarantee is permanent and covers 
both material and workmanship. For full particulars send us a post card 
and get the name of our nearest dealer in your own locality. 


Ottawa Vacuum Cleaner Mfg. Co., Limited 
509 Rideau Street, Ottawa, Canada 
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Addition That 
Multiplies 


A Straight Business Talk to Our 
Subscribers About Our Advertisers 


YY E want our readers to feel that they have a share 

\ in making MacLean’s Canada’s — greatest 

National Magazine. We desire their co-opera- 

tion to this end and ask you to be as loyal to our adver- 
tisers as you are to our editorial pages. 


An 


Advertisers use these columns of MaclLean’s for the 
purpose of selling their merchandise, and there is not a 
single questionable or unreliable advertisement any- 
where in our columns to the best of our knowledge and 
belief. If any of our readers know anything to the con- 
trary, we shall consider it a special favor if they so 
inform us. 

If the readers respond either by inquiry or purchase, 
the advertiser is encouraged to remain with us, thereby 
continuing his financial support which reacts favorably 
to the reader in reducing the charge against the manu- 
facturing cost of the magazine. 

We are very careful in the selection of our advertising 
that our readers may be protected and have confidence 
in those who use our columns to bring their products to 
your notice. If in return our readers make use of these 
columns it would rebound to their good as our editorial 
making is largely dependent on the additional revenue 
derived from our advertising columns, and if we are to 
continue to increase the interest of the magazine each 
year and give the best in those things which go to make 
up a high-class magazine—good press work—paper, 
illustrations and editorial material, we need your co- 
operation. 

By taking this issue and going carefully through its 
columns on a shopping tour, picking out those things 
which interest you or about which you would like to 
know more, and writing the adv ertiser, you can wonder- 
fully help in making this magazine a greater servant to 
vou than it has been. 
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asked by a six-year-old boy why people 
didn’t sneeze while they were asleep. A 
week or so later an article from my pen 
entitled, ‘*‘ Why we Don’t Sneeze in Our 
Sleep’’ had been aecepted by a popular 
wee kly 

‘Il wonder who invented babies’ bot- 
bles?” remarked one young matron to 
another in my presence. Those half 
dozen words idly spoken represented yet 
another five dollars in my pocket, this 
being the sum an editor paid me for sev 
en hundred words on ‘‘How Baby Got 
His Bottle.’’ 

Riding outside one of the last of the 
horse “busses a few winters ago, a thick 
fog—a typical ‘‘London particular’’- 
descended, blotting out everything, and 
the driver lost his way. ‘‘We’re some 
where in Old Street, 1 reekon,’’ remark 
ed the conductor after a while. ‘‘No,’’ 
contradicted the driver—and he gave a 
mighty sniff—‘‘ we're close to the Angel: 
I can smell the fried-fish shops.’’ And 
he proved to be right. And I descended 
there and then, made a bee-line for my 
‘*digs,’’ and reeled off a thousand words 
n ‘‘Fried Fish as Fog Signals.”’ 

There are, | may mention, no fewer 
than seven fried-fish shops in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the famous Islingto 
hostelry, and the odour, especially in 
thick, foggy weather, is unmistakable. 

Similarly, a fatal accident to a valu 

able racehorse I happened to be a wit 
ness to, gave me an idea for an article 
on **( at's Meat at a Guinea an Ounce’’ 
a chance visit to Madame Tussaud’s sug- 
gested an experience, which I afterwards 
wrote up under the title of ‘‘A Night in 
the Chamber of Horrors.’’ 

[ have even learnt to turn journalistic 
misfortunes to good account, as, for ex 
ample, when I saved up all the little edi- 
torial slips that accompanied my rejected 
stories and articles for the space of six 
months, and welded them into a two 
eolumn account of ‘‘How my Mannu- 
scripts Come Back.’’ 


LOST 


By J. W. BENGOUGH 


| rode at sunset o’er a level plain . 

In the far West; against the amber sky 

The mountains crouched like furtive 
beasts of prey, 

While the wide prairie lay in purple 
haze 

Stretching away into the dim unknown 

A ghostly silence reigned; no moving 
leaf, 

No sound of water, nor e’en chirp of 
bird 

Fell on my ear; only the plodding hoofs 

Of my good horse, and the monotonous 
creak 

Of leathern trappings as he moved along. 

I heard; it was as if we two alone 

Were all that lived in an abandoned 
world: 

Then to my heart there came a shock of 
pain, 

For there, between the empty plain and 
sky, 

Bleated a tinv lamb. forgotten, lost 

And the dread night erept down. 
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A Review of Reviews 


Articles of Unusual Interest Condensed from Contem- 
porary Literature, Home and Foreign 

















Irish Myths Shattered 


Not Romantic and Hot-headed, but Practical 
and Full of Common Sense Says 
George A. Birmingham 


‘‘COMMON SENSE is essentially an 
Irish characteristic.’’ This was the state- 
ment of George A. Birmingham (Canon 
Hannay), the noted modern humorist 
from the isle of humor, and the author 
of Spanish Gold, in a recent interview 
with a reporter for the New York 
Times. ‘‘We are given credit, general- 
ly,’’ he said, ‘‘particularly by the Eng- 
lish, for being a romantic, hot-headed 
race. As a matter of fact we are cold- 
headed and full of common-sense. The 
ordinary English conception of the Irish 
is as a race of sentimentalists. Really 
we are cooler headed and much more 
business-like than the English. 

Asked for an illustration of Irish 
practicality, Canon Hannay said, after 
a little reflection: ‘‘The Irish marriage 
is a good sample of what I mean. Mar- 
riage in Ireland is much more affected 
by business considerations of dowry and 
so forth than marriage in England. 
Among the Irish farmers a marriage is 
much more affected by the consideration 
of eattle and lands on one side and 
dowry on the other than by any predi- 
lection on the part of the young man or 
the young woman. Of course people fall 
in love in Ireland, just as they do every- 
where else. But the business side of mar- 
riage is taken into consideration by 
every one concerned. 

‘‘Now, the English are sentimental- 
ists, certainly. Just think for a minute 
of the story they tell about Lord Nel- 
son’s death. You have heard how on his 
death-bed he said: ‘Kiss me, Hardy!’ 
Of course, this may not be true—it is 
very probable that Lord Nelson said no- 
thing of the sort. But the point is that 
the story is told, accepted, enjoyed, all 
over England. You couldn’t tell that 
story about the Duke of Wellington, or 
about any other Irishman. It would be 
eontrary to Irish nature.’’ 

‘‘Ts_ there,’?’ Canon Hannay wa’ 
asked, ‘such a thing as a typical Irish- 
man?’’ 

A Typical Irishman 

Canon Hannay was silent for a mo 
ment. ‘‘Bernard Shaw,’’ he said, slow- 
ly, (and at first the reporter thought that 
the author of ‘‘Man and Superman’ 
was to be held up as a typical example.) 





‘*Bernard Shaw ealls Larry Doyle, in 
‘John Bull’s Other Island’ a_ typical 
Irishman. Larry Doyle is hard-headed, 
surely.’’ 

‘*But in real life,’’ asked the reporter, 
is there any Irishman you consider 
typical of his people?’’ 

‘*In real life,’’ said Canon Hannay, 
‘‘T might mention as a typical Irishman 
George Russell, editor of The Irish 
Homestead. George Russell in his youth 
wrote mystical poetry—he still writes 
poetry now and then. But, in addition to 
this, he is the best economist now living 
in Ireland. You might say that he is a 
typical I[rishman.’’ 

Mrs. Hannay entered a protest at this 
point. ‘‘I hardly think it’s fair,’’ sh 
said, ‘‘to take a great figure like Georg: 
Russell and call him typical. You might 
say that he is an exemplar of the Irish 
virtues, but he is seareely a_ typical 
Trishman.’’ 

The mention of George Russell’s 
name had drawn Canon Hannay’s mind 
into literary channels, and he talked 


se 


Geo. A. Birmingham, the author of 
Spanish Gold. 





about his Irish fellow-craftsmen. 
‘*George Moore’s spirit,’’ he said, ‘‘is 
more French than Irish. But Yeats is a 
genuine Irishman. He illustrates’ the 
combination of literary and _ business 
ability of which I was talking. He has 
written great poetry, and in addition 
managed the Abbey Theatre, showing 
remarkable practicality. 

‘‘There are many Irish writers of real 
distinction who are outside what is gen- 
erally considered the Irish literary 
movement. For instance, 1 would men- 
tion two County Cork people, Oenone 
Summerville and Martin Ross. Their 
work will last. Another writer outside 
of the movement whose work is very 
good is Shaun Bullock, a North of Ire- 
land man. And Emily Lawless has a 
permanent place in letters.’’ 


Literature and Economics 


Mr. Birmingham regards Synge as the 
ereatest of the dramatists connected 
with the Irish literary movement, and 
greater than any English dramatist of 
our day. ‘‘As to poetry,’’ he said, ‘‘the 
best contemporary verse in the English 
language is the work of Irishmen. Sure- 
ly there is no better poetry now being 
written in England than that of James 
Stephens, Padriac Colum, and Seumas 
O’Sullivan. Seumas O’Sullivan has is- 
sued two volumes of lyrics—beautiful 
work. 

‘‘But it seems to me that the output 
of really good work has paused. It is 
significant, I think, that Stephens has 
turned from verse to prose. First the 
output of the Irish literary movement 
was lyrical, then it was dramatic, and 
its next stage may be the production of 
prose. Of course, this is only guess- 
work, but Stephens seems to support my 
theory.’’ 

‘*How is the Irish language movement 
progressing?’’ asked the reporter. 

‘‘The Irish language movement, too,’’ 
said Canon Hannay, ‘‘seems to have 
paused. Nowadays, the best enthusiasm 
in Ireland is in economies. 

‘‘T was very early a member of the 
Gaelic League, an enthusiastic member, 
and the League did a great work. But 
the present advance is not along Gaelie 
League lines, but along the lines of 


economics. 


Horace Plunkett’s Work 


‘¢A enrious offshoot of Horace Plun- 
kett’s work is an organization called the 
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Make this Christmas last all winter. Give } *", | 
a Columbia the one ideal gift for all the 
family for all the year around. No one thing 
will give so much pleasure, to so many people, 


for so long a time, at so little cost. 





















‘Favorite’ 
$6. 






8,500 dealers ready to demonstrate any Columbia, playing any record that you select. 
You can be sure it is a Columbia by the tone-control ‘‘leaves’’ at the front, which have 
taken the place of the old double-door idea. 

New catalogs for 1914 ready—Columbias from $32.50 to $650. You will want the 
great catalog of Columbia records, too. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE: All Columbia Records will play on Victor Talking 
Machines; Likewise all Columbia Grafonelas will play Victor HKecords. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 


Canadian Headquarters and Factory, 356-367 Sorauren Avenue, Toronto. 


Creators of the Talking Machine Industry. Pioneers and Leaders in the Talking Ma- 
chine Art _ Owners of the Fundamental Patents. Largest Manufacturers of Talking 
Machines in the World. Dealers and prospective dealers write for a confidential letter 
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United Irishwomen. The feeling in re- 
vard to economies is strong all over Ire- 
land. The thought of Ireland has be- 
come less literary, certainly less poetical. 
[ hope to see the work spread in every 
direction. Plunkett’s work was chiefly 
rural, but his theories of economies will 
be applied in the cities. They will be 
taken up by the labor leaders and adapt- 
ed to various conditions. 

‘‘The labor movement in Ireland is a 
recent development. It is significant 
that the best thought in Ireland was 
formerly concerned with economics. A 
few years ago, when the wave of the 
literary movement was at its crest, poli- 
tieal feeling was at low ebb. Now poli- 
tical feeling is high, and literature is less 
prominent. ’’ 

Canon and Mrs. Hannay had looked 
through the morning papers for news of 


the Dublin strike and had found little. 


or no mention of it. They asked the re- 
porter for information, and he told them 
what he knew of it. 

‘¢When I left Ireland,’’ said Canon 
Hannay, ‘‘there was no prospect of 
peace. This strike means the ruin of 
Dublin trade. The condition of the 
working people is awful, the poor are 
starving. At first, the general sentiment 
was in favor of the employers. Larkin 
was distrusted and syndicalism con- 
demned. Syndicalism, people said, was 
an impossible weapon—the labor organ- 
izations would never permit its use. 
Then opinion seemed to swing around in 
favor of the strikers. But now the strike 
has done so much harm that people con- 
sider both employers and employed to 
be hard and obstinate and both are dis- 
liked.’”’ 

In spite of strikes and opposition to 
Home Rule, Ireland’s case is hopeful, 
Canon Hannay thinks. ‘‘ Whatever poli- 
tical development may come,’’ he said, 
‘the future is brighter than ever before. 
The farmers are improving their farms 
and making money. They are planting 
trees and building new houses. The 
houses are much better to-day than they 
were some years ago. Horace Plunkett’s 
teachings are improving conditions. If 
only we ean get over our miserable 
political difficulties, all would be well.’’ 


Rich England and Poor Ireland 


Although an Ulster man, Canon Han- 
nay is a firm believer in Home Rule. 

‘*Many of my relatives,’’ he contin- 
ued, ‘fare strong Unionists, and I can 
understand the feelings of the Union- 
ists. I know what they are thinking and 
feeling, for I was brought up as a 
Unionist. I was a Unionist until I went 
to live in the west of Ireland.’’ 

‘How did you come to change your 
views?’’ 

‘*Well, when I went to live in the 
West of Ireland I began to think more 
of the social and economie conditions of 
Ireland. I saw that England, an enor- 
mously wealthy country, was embarking 

| on costly social legislation, involving 
| heavy extra taxation. Now, Ireland can- 
| not afford this, and the same need does 
| not exist in Ireland. By the union we 
| are being led into extravagant ways of 


life. 
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‘‘The union between England and 
Ireland is like a rich man and a poor 
man living together. The standard of 
living tends to be established by the rich 
man and this inflicts the greatest hard- 
ships on the poor man. England ean bear 
taxation, but we cannot. We must get 
financially free of England. This is 
wholly apart from sentimental considera- 
tions.’’ 

Canon Hannay is a tall, museular man, 
with a strong. smooth-shaven face, the 
asceticism of which is accentuated by his 
clerical dres. He is thoroughly clerical 
in appearance. No one, seeing him for the 
first time, would associate him with such 
works as ‘‘Ilyacinth’’ and ‘‘General 
John Regan,’’ works full of the humor 
which publicity men eall rollicking. 
Canon Hannay did not rollick. 

Instead, he sat in a great chair and 
talked about literature and polities and 
economics. And near him sat his wife, 
occasionally prompting his memory or 
corroborating his statements. i 
searcely necessary to add that he is an 
Anglican canon. 

Canon Hannay enjoys his new duties 
as a dramatist, he says. He is attending 
the rehearsals of ‘‘General John Re- 
gan,’’ and he takes great pleasure in the 
company of theatrical people. But he 
never forgets his profession, as he dem- 
onstrated in the course of this conversa- 
tion. 

‘‘Do you find that your literary repu- 
tation affects your clerical reputation?’’ 
asked the reporter, tactlessly. ‘‘Don’t 
people come to church expecting to hear 
a humorous sermon?’’ 

Canon Hannay shuddered at the 
thought. ‘‘I have refused to allow my 
literary work to be confused with my 
clerical work,’’ he said. ‘‘And I never 
would give a humorous sermon!’’ 


The President of the Chinese 
Republic 


An Intimate Character Sketch of the Man 
Who is Now at the Head of Four Hun- 
dred Million People---The Oldest 
Nation Under the Sun 


Translated from the French. 


WESTERN NATIONS know very little 
of the man who now bears the title of 
President of the Chinese Republic, The 
following sketch of his eareer and char- 
acter is by the pen of one of his intim- 
ate friends supplied to the Parisian 
Magazine Lectures pour Tous from which 
we quote: 

The day in October, 1911, when Yuan 
Che Kai, minister in disgrace, was com- 
manded by Imperial decree to subdue 
the revolution which had just broken out 
at Hankow marked the termination of a 
dynasty which in China had lasted four 
thousand years; it also marked the start- 
ing point of a new regime now called the 
Republic, 

The President of the Chinese Republie, 
although a man of letters is not literary 
by profession. It is rather as a soldier 
that he has gained distinetion. With re- 
gard to accomplishments purely civil 
without which it was impossible to gain 
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preferment under the aneient Chinese 
regime, his suecess must be attributed to 
his qualities as a born leader of men, to 
his farsightedness and to his persever- 
ance, 

Born in the Province of Hounan, so 
characteristic of the North of China§ 
with its plains and valleys, its rich yel- 
low soil, its mild and genial winters, its 
prolifie crop of a soil diligently eulti- 
vated, he early had an opportunity ol 
displaying his talents. China had hardly 
recovered from the Anglo-French in- 
vasion of 1869, from the Tai Ping revolt 
and from the great Mussulman war. 
Commissioner of the Empire at the Cor 
ean Court, Yuan CheKai, suddenly found 
himself struggling with a new adversary, 
Japan, It was there, no doubt, he first 
saw signs of the developments which 
were to draw China into the modern 
movement. 

No lesson which could be learned from 
defeat was lost upon him; and when in 
1900 the Europeans aroused the fanati- 
eism of the Boxers; when the court al- 
lowed these bands of desperadoes to 
make war on Europe, while looking on to 
see what would happen, Yuan Che Kai, 
then Governor of Shan Tung, adopted a 
firm attitude of friendship to the for- 
eigners. From that time on there has 
existed between him and them a sympa- 
thetic understanding. Yuan foresaw 
that these ‘‘barbarians’’ would later be- 
come the involuntary regenerators of 
China and protected them in their tem- 
porary effacement. The foreigners for 
their part recognized what manner of 
man this was, a man nearer to them- 
selves owing to his possessing the quali- 
ties they most appreciated, and from 
that time sincere and cordial relations 
have always existed between him and 
them. When Yuan undertook the re- 
organization of the army of the North 
he quickly obtained all the support he 
required, He accomplished the task he 
had undertaken, and at the grand man- 
oeuvres the ‘‘barbarians,’’ who had been 
invited, were quick to reeognize the fact 
that the unruly ‘‘tigers’’ of former days 
had given place to men of a very differ- 
ent stamp, in facet, to soldiers, , 

Yuan’s importanee in the State eon 
tinued to increase. He was made Chan- 
eellor at the Court, vieeroy of the Prov- 
ince of Tehe-li. and was in dailv touch 
with his European friends. One of the 
closest of these was Mesny, a Freneh- 
man who lost his life fighting the plague 
in Manchuria, and whose death was 
severe blow to Yuan, 
physician he was, 

While at the height of prosperity, 
however, a reverse of fortune suddenly 
eclipsed Yuan for the time being. In 
1908, both the Dowager Empress and the 
Emperor Kouang Sin died suddenly in 
somewhat mysterious circumstances. The 
disappearance of his proteetress meant 
disgrace and exile for him, in fact, he 
was fortunate to eseape with his life, 

Prinee Tch’ouen, brother of the late 
Emperor, who had become regent, the 
new emperor being only four years old, 
ordered Yuan to retire to his estate at 
Hou Nan ‘‘to nurse his leg from whieh 
he was suffering,’’ and in a few hours 
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the Viceroy of the North took his de- 
parture, He retired to his palace at 
Chang Fou which he had fitted up and 
furnished in princely style worthy of a 
grandee of ancient China. The magni- 
ficent grand hall where he received dis- 
tinguished visitors was constructed of 
modern materials on plans in vogue in 
Chinese palaces from time immemorial. 
The roof was supported by massive red 
pillars and the woodwork consisted of 
beautifully carved and gilded panels, all 
of them of imperial origin—‘‘tokens of 
esteem’’ presented by the Empress 
Dowager to her favorite minister, or bes- 
towed upon him, at her dictation, by her 
dear nephew, and prisoner, the Emperor. 

Yuan’s stay in this palatial residence 
and his period of disgrace seemed likely 
to be indefinitely prolonged, when in 
October, 1911, oecurred the disturbances 
at Wou Tehang, Hankow and Han Yang, 
first signs of the rising against the Em- 
pire, organized by the revolutionary 
party under Sun Yat Sen and his sup- 
porters. Sueh an insurrection might 
easily have been suppressed. It was 
neither organized, nor foreseen by those 
who benefited from it; and as it happen 
ed, it was sueeessful. In a few hours 
the Vieeroy of Hou Nan was a fugitive, 
his yamen was in flames and his troops 
were firing in a half-hearted manner up- 
on an adversary who was soon master of 
the artillery and of some hundreds of 
thousands of men. 

The government at Pekin immediately 
sent to oppose the revolutionaries a divi- 
sion of the troops loyal to the Manchur- 
ian dynasty. This Imperial army, well 
armed and consisting entirely of trained 
soldiers, was defeated. 

The court at Pekin decided that one 
man and one only was capable of arrest- 
ing the revolutionary movement, that 
man was Yuan Che Kai. The Emperor, 
a child of four, represented by the re- 
gent, the same who had driven Yuan 
from the court, promulgated a deerée, ap- 
pointing the exiled minister to the posi- 
tion of the Viceroy who was in flight, 
thus making him ruler of the two Hou 
provinces. Yuan’s reply was a polite re- 
fusal, he intended remaining at home ‘‘to 
nurse that leg of his from which he had 
been suffering for the past three years.’’ 

A new edict was issued, more press- 
ing, and commanding his acceptance. 
This time Yuan accepted, but not simply 
the position offered him, he insisted upon 
the command of the troops charged with 
the suppression of the rebellion. After 
some evasion and quibbling this was 
acceded to and he was nominated com- 
mander-in-chief. He is ordered to leave 
immediately for the South; he accepts 
the position but postpones his departure. 
In that quarter things were going badly. 
At Hou Yang, captured by the revolu- 
tionaries, the latter oceupied a hill dom- 
inating the arsenal of which they were 
already in possession. Again the Court 
urges the commander-in-chief to save the 
dynasty by his presence at the head of 
his troops, by his influence over the 
army he had lately formed, and over the 
officers whom he himself had lately ap- 
pointed, choosing them from among the 
humblest of his adherents. He no longer 


refuses, takes his time, announces his de- 
parture for the South; he is supposed 
to have started and to have arrived; 
when lo! he is still at Chang Fou sur- 
rounded by 5.000 men devoted to him- 
self. Would he never start? was the 
query on everyone’s lips when suddenly 
he is en route, this time in reality, but 
for the North. He marches deliberately 
to Pekin preceded by two strong military 
detachments composed of his faithful 
Hounans. 

Had he given way to any desire for 
revenge Yuan might have made a 
triumphant entry into Pekin, that of a 
conqueror or saviour. But he studiously 
avoided any exhibition of power. His 
actual entrance was at a railway station 
at the foot of the ramparts where he was 
met by a few Europeans who greeted 
him eordially and sympathetically, Sur- 
rounded by guards he was carried to a 
European edrriage and driven to his own 
house, The next day, as a faithful min- 
ister, he made his official visit to the 
Emperor. But the more humiliated of 
the two was not he who in accordance 
with custom, had to lower his forehead 
nine times to the ground, 

Here, then, we see Yuan again in 
Pekin, installed in his former residence. 
Effective and organized measures are 
taken to repress the rebellion. Thous- 
ands of men join the army of his faithful 
adherents. Han Yang and Hankow are 
retaken after a desperate battle, the 
chief heroism of which was ‘‘ fighting in 
the rain.’’ 

Then, when the north had been skil- 
fully denuded of troops and the South 
no longer threatened any danger, it was 
given out, after a short delay, that the 
Regent was preparing a solemn abdie- 
ation and that the discouraged revolu- 
tionaries were treating with the Imperial 
authorities. Here, then, was an incident 
without parallel in European history: 
The Manchus officially victors over the 
revolutionaries were actually handing 
over their power to the people represent- 
ed by Yuan Che Kai, There remained, 
then, in power only Yuan who was short- 
ly after eleeted ‘‘provisional president. ’’ 

Picture to yourself. Pekin, the best 
planned, and most logically arranged city 
in the world. Take a glance at a plan of 
the town. 

The first thing that strikes you is the 
way in which every house faces in the 
same direction. The four sides of the 
square Manchurian city are due North, 
South, East and West. From North to 
South run immense avenues connected 
by side streets. Every house, every 
vamen, every palace, has its front and 
chief entrance facing south. 

In the centre of all, the palace, with its 
gardens, its lakes, its storehouses, its 
temples and hundreds of roofs covered 
with shell-like yellow tiles, forms the 
purple-violet enclosure; it is the ‘*For- 
hidden violet city.’’ Quite an imperial 
town. 

Surrounding this is the second town 
with its high - yellow-roofed ramparts, 
peopled entirely by Manchus; this is the 
‘fyellow ecity.’’ This, in turn, is sur- 
rounded by the still larger Tartar city, 
the ramparts of which, about 40 feet 
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high, form a somewhat irregular square 
about 16 miles in cireumference, Finally 
to the south is the Chinese city. Very 


-few people are aware that the latter is 


but the portion of an original plan de- 
signed by a former powerful emperor of 
the ancient Ming dynasty whose inten- 
tion it was that an immense Chinese city 
should surround entirely the tartar city 
which encloses the yellow city, within 
which is the violet city, which protects 
and guards the Emperor. 

Here it is that to-day the Emperor who 
by his Regent has abdicated, but is not 
defunet, lives side by side with the 
president still ‘‘provisional’’ but whose 
power is increasing from day to day, 

The Emperor still occupies the central 
palaces, The new comer for a long time 
discreetly remained outside the palace. 
He at first occupied the residence of the 
Minister of War, at the northern end of 
the Tartar city, a large building con- 
structed on the European plan, Then, 
again with marked discretion, he 
took up his position near the Palace, in 
the gardens by the lakes, of which there 
are three—‘ The Three Seas’ as they are 
called, The Northern, Central, and 
Southern. In choosing this latter resi- 
dence he prudently caused a high brick 
wall to be erected at the point which 
separates the central from the Southern 
lake, thus entirely isolating it. 

To approach the president, no form or 
ceremony is necessary. Everything is 
modern and on a military system. The 
uniforms of his soldiers fashioned on the 
German style are of light beige of a 
greenish hue, not displeasing and some- 
times very becoming, with flat, peaked 
caps. The majority of the old soldiers 
who guard the person of Yuan Che Kai 
have served under him for years. From 
the humblest soldier to the generals he 
ean rely upon every one of them. 

Let us suppose we have passed the 
various barriers in order to get to this 
modern minister of war, and see what 
manner of man he is. 

Corpulent, with a quick action, short 
figure, powerful thick neck, the first 
thing that strikes you is his prominent 
eyes which are very expressive and seem 
to overwhelm you with an admixture of 
eordiality and penetration. You feel 
that he guesses exactly what you are 
going to say but that he is ready to 
listen to you in order that he may be 
thoroughly informed on whatever you 
wish to talk about. 

He is past 50 but there is nothing in 
him denoting the approach of old age. 
At home he is elothed in the long 
Chinese robes, not embroidered, but 
stitched with a bright eolored silk. The 
sleeves no longer cover the hands as was 
formerly obligatory. 

The president since the first days of 
the republie has abandoned the pigtail 
and his hair is eut short and falls regu- 
larly around the head, he wears a mous- 
tache, short, thick and drooping at the 
ends. His manner is sharp, simple and 
spontaneous. He preserves the ancient 
Chinese politeness, sometimes rather 
pompous, precedes his guest, guides him 
to his seat and makes all those small 
enquiries as to whence he comes, where 
he is going, ete., which prevent silence, 
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or any feeling of lack of cordiality. 
Under the new regime this old-time pol- 
iteness is quickly disappearing and in 
ten years’ time will no longer exist ex- 
cept among the people and the peasants. 

He leads a simple but active life. He 
has discontinued the ancient eustom 
which required the Council of the Em- 
pire to meet every morning before dawn, 
but he is still an early riser. His first 
work is to examine the reports sent in 
from the provinces. For the last two 
years, almost every morning has brought 
in a report that there is a rising in such 
and such a town, or that the Mongols 
have ‘started out’ for war, they seem 
however never to arrive anywhere. He 
then receives the Europeans attached to 
his military staff, chief among whom are 
General Munthe a Norwegian, who for 
17 years has been almost constantly with 
him, and Commandant Brissaud a 
Frenchman, an energetic and respected 
military councillor. Hours and meals 
are the same as those of the Chinese: 
10 a.m. and 6 p.m. 

The president has been compelled to 
observe a regime of strict seclusion. 
Previous to the decree of abdication, he 
could occasionally be seen wending his 
way to the palace or to one of the lega- 
tions which are all situated together to 
the south of the Tartar Town. On one 
of these occasions he narrowly escaped 
falling victim to a bomb which killed 
three of his attendants. He was less 
troubled by the danger and the attempt 
on his life thaa by the death of his faith- 
ful servants. In adopting this system of 
self-sequestration, he is following the 
ancient custom of the Chinese emperors, 
who seldom showed themselves to their 
subjects, and such a course is also dic- 
tated by political considerations. He 
did not appear even at the opening of 
the Parliament, excusing himself on the 
ground of indisposition. When he is 
seen in public it is nearly always on some 
occasion of military display. His favor- 
ite public are always his soldiers of the 
North. Thus on the anniversary fétes 
which are already becoming somewhat 
numerous, including the ‘‘Commence- 
ment of the revolution,’’ the ‘‘ Signing of 
the degree of abdication,’’ ete., he re- 
ceives his foreign friends in the morning, 
and he then dons his general’s uniform. 
But as a matter of fact the functions 


which would bring together the members | 


of the legations and the duly constituted 
Chinese official bodies have not yet been 
instituted; for this man who holds four 
hundred million people in his hands is 
still only called ‘‘Provisional Presi- 
dent.’’ 

In a laborious life such as his, the 
family life ean to all appearances only 
occupy a secondary place; but in reality 
this is not so. The President carefully 
looks after the education of his numer- 
ous children. One of them, the eldest, 
Yuan-Ko-ting has received a thorough 
European education. He speaks French 
and English extremely well, and knows 


something of Japanese. To his honor, | 


be it said, he has in no way neglected 
the ancient Chinese studies. Yuan-Ko- 
ting stands as a model for his fellow 
compatriot students, who are often too 
apt to despise the traditional methods 
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“VIYELL A” 


(Reg’d) 


FLANNEL 


New Winter Designs for 1914 


Plain Colors! Stripes! Scotch 


Tartan Plaids! 


“Viyella” can be obtained at all leadin 
g 
retail stores. 


This ticket is your protection against substitutes 
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NIGHT 
“— y DAY SHIRTS 
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LESSENS THE BURDENS OF WOMEN 


VACUUM 
CLEANER 


j . Domestic Vacuum Cleaners have become messengers of peace to the housewife 
\ Moderate in price—thorough in work, and of life-lasting qualities None of 

those “fixings” to muss with or give trouble—nothing to get out of order 

Simple and easy to operate—fool proof—Children delight to use it—they can- 

not hurm, and it makes the floor safe for the kiddies to romp on, without 

fear of germs. 

REALLY—YOU OUGHT TO HAVE THE BENEFITS OF THE DOMESTIC 

IN YOUR HOME. 
We have a booklet of delightful reading, written by the inimitable 
Elbert Hubbard. Get it — it is for you. Free for the asking. 


are WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY. 


| =] The Domestic Vacuum Cleaner Co., 260 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. 


Phone Main 2583 Agenis wanted everywhere 
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Specify Upton’s 





’ 


Don't say just ‘‘Jam”’ or 
‘*Marmalade,’’ but specify 
UPTON’S and insist upon get- 
ting it, for you will be ‘well 


repaid for the memory effort. 


U pton's preserves are de- 


licious and delightful. 


They Atd To Digestion. 
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Good Breakfast 
TRY IT / 





of education which after all are the 
basis of the future national progress. 
Two other sons have just left Pekin for 
an extensive European tour. This shows 
the importance Yuan Che Kai attaches to 
European teaching. He is the only 
Chinaman who has been able to unite 
in his own person an appreciation of the 
importance of profiting by the lessons 
and progressiveness of the West, to- 
wether with those national qualities of 
quite a different kind which go to make 
up the basie elements and characteristics 
of the nation to which he belongs. 

Will he sueceed in establishing on a 
solid foundation a regime of which the 
very name itself sounds a paradox in 
China? Of this we can rest assured: that 
the destines of this people ‘‘the 
oldest under the sun,’’ could not be in 
stronger or firmer hands. 


Storm and Sunshine in Trade 


The Economic Influence of Meteorological 
Conditions on a Country’s Business 


FROM WEATHER changes as from the 
proverbial death and taxes, none of us 
can escape. The winds, the rain, and the 
snow, the heat of summer and the cold 
of winier, and the ever-changing seasons, 
have all been tremendous factors in 
man’s economie struggle—forees which 
he eould not understand or control, 
writes E. W. Kemmerer, Ph.D., in 
Moody’s Magazine. Among advanced 
peoples, attempts to control the weather 
are rapidly passing. Our economic life, 
however, continues to be, to a consider- 
able extent, a buffet of the weather, but 
the savage weather doctor has been suc- 
ceeded by modern scientifie weather bur- 
eaus, with their wonderful scientific in- 
struments and their large forces of 
trained men who do not attempt to con- 
trol the weather, but who forearm us 
against its onslaughts by forewarning 
us of their coming. 

Broadly speaking, we may distinguish 
two kinds of economic influences exer- 
cised by weather changes: First, the in- 
fluences upon man—the consumer of 
economie goods and the active factor in 
their production, and second, the in- 
fluence upon the non-human or objec- 
tive factors of production. 

The wants of the consumer are the 
foree which propels and directs society’s 
great engine of production. But these 
wants are profoundly infiueneced by 
weather conditions. First, there are the 
great seasonal swings in the wants of 
consumers in temperate climates which 
are so commonplace that we are likely to 
overlook them. There is the shift from 
the coal bill to the ice bill, from the 
felt hat and heavy clothing to the straw 
hat and light clothing, from the pre- 
dominately meat diet of winter to the 
predominately vegetable diet of sum- 
mer; from theatre and hot chocolate to 
the seashore and icecream soda. 

Then there are the day to day 
weather changes, less predictable than 
those of the seasons but of great im- 
portance in their influence upon our 
wants. Millions of dollars of profits in 
the hat trade hang in the balance of an 
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What You See on 


the Panama Canal 


The tropical sun rising out of the 
Pacific over the thatched huts of the 
natives; rae flowers ip splendid pro- 
fusion; monkeys and parrots chattering 
in the trees of the dense, dank, jungle; 
and the wonderful Canal, practically 
complete and with ships passing through 
—all these you will see and more too, on 


NORTH GERMAN 
LLOYD 


Panama Canal—West Indies Cruises 


Jan. 14 Cuba, Panama, Jamaica, Porto Rico, 
Bahamas—22 days. . . . . . . . $160 up 
Feb.12 Cuba, Jamaica, Panama, Venezuela, 
Trinidad, Barbados, Martinique, St. Thomas, Porto 


Rico, Bahamas—29 days. . .. . $175 up 
Mar.19 Cuba, Panama, Jamaica, Porto Rico 
eee « & ew i+ +s 2 ee 


Cruises to be made by the splendid steamship 
“Grosser Kurfeurst” 


Write for booklet “To the Canal and Caribbean” 


OELRICHS & CO., Gen. Agts., 5 Broadway,N.Y. 
H. Claussenius & Co., Chicago 
Central National Bank, St. Louis 
Robert Capelle, San Francisco 
Alloway & Champion, Winnipeg 
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Talcum Powder 


7 i 


—is the most refreshing 
and pleasant of all tales 


SV Wh. 


Its elusive fragrance, cool- 
ness and antiseptic qualities 
have placed it foremost 
among talcums and made it 


the favorite of many users 


BQ 


The high quality of the talc— its fine- 
ness of texture and the costliness 
of the perfume that gives it its frag- 
rance are not equalled in any other 
tale you can buy. 


All Druggists, 25c. tins. 
Made by 38 
SOVEREIGN PERFUMES LIMITED, TORONTO 
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A COOK BOOK FOR YOU—FREE 


ALCONO Pere Food Flavors contain no alcohol. Best for 
cooking pu s. Genuine flavor to the last 

ALCONO favors give perfect satisfaction. Send %c for 
trial tube. Money returned if not absolutely satisfactory— 
30 varieties—al) genuine. 


MANUFACTURE 


J.M.PITHKIN & CO. 
7 . 


NEWARK. N.Y. U.S, 
. CONCENTRATES 
PUPE FOOD FLAVORS 


ANGESF PAVORSIEM 





WRITE TO-DAY AND ASK FOR OUR FREE 
COOK BOOK, IT’S USEFUL, 
O. E. BAER & CO., Canadian Distributors, Toronto, Ont. 
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early spring or a late spring, millions in 
the rubber trade hang in the balance of a 
wet season or a dry season, and mil- 
lions in the clothing trade, in the bal- 
ance of an ‘‘open winter’’ or a ‘‘closed 
winter.’’ 


The Human Body is a Thermometer 
and a Barometer 


The human body is a sort of combina 
tion thermometer and barometer—this 
is more true of some people than others, 
but to some extent probably true of all 
of us, a fact which has found expression 
in many proverbs: 

‘‘When rheumatic people complain of 
more than ordinary pains in the joints, 
it will rain,’’ and 

‘*A coming storm, your shooting corns 
presage, and aches will throb, your hol- 
low tooth will rage.’’ 

Many an important business proposi- 
tion has been rejected upon a ‘‘gloomy 
day’’ which would have been accepted 
upon a ‘‘bracing day.’’ The spring re- 
vival in the stock market is doubtless a 
part of the optimism and buoyancy 
which takes possesion of us in the spring- 
time when ‘‘all the world is becoming 
alive again.’’ 

That laborers are more efficient in 
some kinds of weather than others, is 
well known by men who employ a large 
force of labor. During London fogs, and 
on days when the weather is particularly 
depressing, in the Bank of England, cer- 
tain sets of books, an error in which 
would be cumulative and produce dis- 
astrous results further on, are locked up 
and the elerks set at tasks less intricate 
and important in character. The head of 
a factory in New York, employing 3,000 
workmen has said, ‘‘We reckon that a 
disagreeable day yields about ten per 
cent. less than a delightful day, and we 
thus have to count this as a factor in 
our profit and loss account. 

Seasonal Swings of Business 

That the condition of the weather ex- 
ercises an influence upon thought and 
action in the world of business is not 
surprising when one recalls the well 
established scientific facts that there 
is a remarkably seasonable regularity in 
many kinds of social phenomena such as 
marriages, births, suicide, assault, lar- 
eeny, ete., and that within the seasons 
such phenomena generally show a pro- 
nounced correlation with variations in 
temperature, humidity and winds. 

More definite than our information 
concerning the influence of the weather 
changes upon the human factors in the 
business world, is that concerning the 
non-human factors. The first point to be 
noted is the important, though common- 
place one, that much of our business is 
decidedly seasonal in character. This is 
preeminently true of agricultural pur- 
suits in which about a third of our total 
population oceupied in gainful pursuits 
is engaged; it is true of building and 
construction trades, in which the amount 
of work done in our twenty leading cities, 
for example, is normally nearly double 
in March and April what it is in De- 
cember and January; it is true also of 








We Demonstrate This 
Machine in the Home, 
Office or Institute 


The advantages of Vacuum Cleaning 
over old-fashioned dust-stirring brooms 
and sweepers needs no argument. Your 
difficulty is to choose a machine that is 
Reliable, Economical and Durable, and 
ONE THAT HAS NONE OF THOSE 
ATTACHMENTS THAT GET OUT OF 
ORDER. 


We recommend for consideration the 
Invincible Renovators, Portable or Sta- 
tionery. The ‘‘Invinecibles’’ have stood 
time’s tests, and without hesitation we 
claim them to be the most scientific and 
simplest machine. Any engineer will 
verify our statement. 

A demonstration is better proof than 
wordy argument. Let us demonstrate 
without any obligation on your part— 
Write us whether for your home, office 
or institute. 


OUR BOOKLET ‘‘R’’ IS AN ENTIRE 
TREATISE ON CLEANING. IT WILL 
INTEREST YOU. SEND FOR IT. 


Invincible Renovator 


Manufacturing Co. 
Limited 
81 Peter Street 


TORONTO - ONTARIO 
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Specialists in Orna- 











neotal Hair. 

See what YOU can 
lo with this beauti- 
ful Switch, 

Mor $5.00 you could 
iress your Hair to 
ook as well as yeur 
’riend who paid 
$7.00. Write us for 
sarticulars of my 
rent’s Toupees, 
[rao s formations, 
ind all other Hair 
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J. BENT, 
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which he has kindly allowed us to use. 


Book Part 1 


A Complete Mission Fomarune | 


How To MAKE IT 


eee) | Wood-Worker’s Library |jj/g>"% 
BH} |50cEach|In 4 Volumes |$2a Set 


Mission Furniture—How to Make it 1) 
PARTS 1, 2 and 3 f Pormanttccmecstovoncions, 

comprising 98 designs, all different, with full pasa rn 
instructions for making each piece, and Wood- 




















Working for Amateur Craftsmen, a book ex- 
plaining every essential step in wood-working. 


The Mission Furniture books describe how to make furniture for every room in the house, as 
well as swings and chairs for the porch and lawn. Whether you need a complete set or only 
some special article to fill in with here and there, you will find full directions, dimensions 
and working Crawings for making it in these books. The instructions are easy to follow, 
so that even the amateur can get most satisfactory results.* Every piece of furniture shown 
in the picture was made by one of our readers who is strictly an amateur with tools. He 
experienced no difficulty in the work and was so well pleased that he took this photograph, 


The Designs are Attractive and of Most Approved Patterns and Comprise the Following : 


Book Part 2 





Dining Chair — 
Lamp Stand and 
Shade — Porch 
Ohair—Tabouret — 
Morrie Chair—Book 
Rack—Library Table 
— Oandlestick—wNo- 
velty -chair—-Maga 
zine Stand — Lawn 
Swing — Combina- 
tion Billiard Table 
and Davenport — 
Book Shelvee — 
Blacking Case Tab- 
ouret — Roll Top 
Desk—Roman Chair- 
Settee —- Pyrograph- 
er’a Tabie — Piano 
Bench —- Shaving 
Stand—Waate Paper 
Basket — Cellarette 
Pedestal — Princess 
Dreaser — Sideboard 
—Hall or Window- 
Seat — Plant Stand 
—BHBedside Medicine 
Stand—Hall Chair 


Book Part 3—-Just Published 


Arm Chair—Arm Dining Chair—Hall Bench — 
Piano Bench—Book Rack—DBook Stand and Music 
Rack—Book Trough—Chafing Dish Buffet—Fold- 
ing Card Table—Side Chair phe | Desk—Dic- 
tionary and Magazine Stand—Round Dining Table 
—Princess Dresser—Fern Stand—Foot Warmer— 
Hal) Tree—Library Table—Magazine Rack—Maga- 
zine Stand—Pedestal—Plate Rack—-Porch Swing 
-Screen—Serving Table—Settee—Sewing Table 
Sewing Box-—Wall Shelf—Sideboard — Umbrella 
Stand—Den Table—Oak Table—Tabouret—Ward 
robe-—-Window Seat. 








Two China Olosete 
—Two Arm Chairs 
— Rocker — Side 
Chair—Mantel Clock 
—Lamp Stand—Two 
Foot Stoole—Book- 
case — Magazine 
Table — Smoking 
Stand—Wall Oase— 
Waste Paper Basket 
— Music Stand — 
Hall Clock — Cedar 
Chest—Child’s Dres- 
ser — Couch — O8 
Lamp—Grill — Two 
Writing Deaka — 
Library Set—Buffet 
—Bedstead — Din- 
ing Table—Medicine 
Cabinet —Telephone 
Stand — Piate Rack 
— Dining Room 
Shade, 


Wood-Working for Amateur Craftsmen 


covers the essentials of wood-working thoroughly 
and contains chapters on the following: 


Making Out a Stock Bill—Laying Out Rough Stock 
—-Hand Saws—Sawing with Hand Saws—Planes: 
How to-Set and Adjust the Irons—Squaring Up 
Mil! Planed Stock—Squaring Up Rough Stock— 
Whetting Plane Irons and Chisels—Grinding Plane 
Irons and Chisels—Making a Bird Box—Making 
a Tabouret—How to Make an Umbrella Stand— 
Making a Magazine Stand—Making a Table — 
Making a Ca’ inet. 











| MISSION FURNITURE / 


Yours truly, 
How To MAKE It 


Sirs: Please send me Part Two, Mission Furniture: 
How to Make It, by mai! prepaid. I have Part One, 
and have made and sold $400.00 worth of one piece 
of furniture, and I am not a carpenter either, but 
Sears with the instructions “Written so | can underatand 
it,’ I have a business of my own. 


JOHN 8S. COLEMAN. 


Here Is a testimony showing other possibilities : 
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FIFTY CENTS 
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AMATEUR CRAFTSMEN 


These four handy pocket size (5x7) working manuals, Charnm 
512 pages, 223 illustrations, - 
printed on the best book paper and durably bound in 
handsome cloth will be sent 


prepaid to any address i 
for $2.00, or any one volume postpaid for 50c. i ok 


The MacLean Publishing Co., Limited 
Book Department 3 | 
143-149 University Avenue - Toronto Porucan Mecnanc sHampaoons 


98 working drawings, 











much of the clothing trade, and of min- 
ing, quarrying, and many other trades. 

Strong seasonal swings in industries 
whose products or material are bulky 
like those of agriculture, cattle raising, 
mining, quarrying and building mean 
pronounced seasonal variations in the 
transportation business—except in so far 
as the seasons in some trades offset those 
of others. Inland freight traflie both by 
water and rail varies widely from season 
to season, due in part to influences of 
weather directly upon the transporta- 
tion plant as exercised by ice, snow, and 
floods; and indirectly to the products 
seeking transportation—the greatest de- 
mand of the year of course being repre- 
sented by the erop movements in the 
fall. During the more recent years the 
gross earnings of our ten leading rail- 
roads have shown a steady seasonal ad- 
vance from February to October almost 
every year, the October earnings being 
normally from twenty to forty per cent. 
larger than those of February. Approxi- 
mately one half of our two billion dol- 
lars’ worth of merchandise exports con- 
sists of products of the soil—and, large- 
ly as a consequence, our exports normal- 
ly rise from a minimum in July to a 
maximum in December, and then grad- 
ually recede. 

The Seasons and the Money Market 

These strong seasonal swings in pro- 
duction and trade involve like swings in 
the demand for credit and money for 
financing the operations and effecting 
the exchanges.) Our American currency 
and our bank credit are notoriously in- 
elastic. They do not respond adequately 
with the demands of trade, inereasing 
when they have more work to do, and 
decreasing when they have less. 

Periods of heavy seasonable strain on 
the money market, like the crop-moving 
period in the fall and the crop planting 
period in the spring, representing as 
they do, the weakest links in our money 
market’s seasonal chain, are the ones 
most likely to break under heavy pres- 
sure. Hence the fact that of the eight 
panies that have occurred since 1873, 
four occurred in the fall or early winter 
and three broke out in May; of a total 
of twenty-one panicky periods occur- 
ring between 1876 and 1908, nine oc- 
curred during the fall and early winter 
and eight during the spring. In the late 
winter and in the summer on the other 
hand, the money market is normally re- 
laxed, resulting in low interest rates, a 
tendeney to higher prices and excessive 
speculation. 


Let Us Know the Weather 


If we cannot control the weather or 
insure our crops and businesses against 
losses from its variations, it becomes 
doubly important that we should have 
accessible ample information as to the 
significant weather changes the world 
over and the way they are influencing 
growing crops. Here certainly applies 
the old adage, ‘‘To be forewarned is to 
be forearmed.’’ The more complete this 
information and the more promptly it 
becomes known, the more effectively will 
the publie be protected. Early informa- 












































































You need not 
shake this bottle 


TEP Sauce 


is the same all through 
—the last drop is as 
delicious as the first. 











Something New 
In Gifts This Year! 


Electro-Silicon in Powder form has been 
|] delighting housekeepers for nearly fifty years, 
i} by making a household Silver, Nickel, 
Aluminum, and all other fine metals sparkle 
|} beyond compare. Now we can furnish you 


ELECTRO 
_ SILICON 


POLISHING CREAM 


preferred by many to the Powder, and pos- 
sessing allits merits. Send your address for 
Or, 25c. for a half pint jar postpaid. 
Electro Silicon Ce 10 Cliff Street, New York, 


Sold by Groc ers and Druggists. 
%, 











The Davis & Lawren-e Co., Agents, Montreal. 
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MUSIC TAUGHT FREE 


At Your Home 
By the Oldest and Most Reliable School of;Music 
in America—Established 1895 
Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, etc. 
Beginners or advanced players. One lesson weekly. 
Illustrations make everything plain. Only expense 
about 2c. per day to cover cost of postage and music 
used. Write for FREE booklet which explains every- 
thing in full 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

5 Lakeside Building Chicago 


Boys’ Owns oylWiaker 


yw to make a Talking Machine, Camera, Electrical 
i ‘tor, Bicycle Boat, Canoe, Boomerang, Bobsled, Wind Mill, 
Mic roscope, Water Wheel and Motor, Stilts, Toboggan Snov 
Coasts ran | iSa 1 Roat Tele p »ho one Electric Bell, Railroad, Wind 
A11 10c. pos' 


J. C. Dern, 707 So. "Dearborn st. Dept. 87, Chicage. TH. 
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tion, for example, that a drouth in Russia 
is seriously damaging the wheat crop, 
will tend through our produce exchanges, 
to force up the price of wheat at once, 
the world over, with the result that the 
existing supply will be more carefully 
conserved and that there will be no sud- 
den and pronounced advance at the time 
of harvest. The opposite would be true 
if the advance information pointed to an 
abundant Russian crop. 


Tears and Laughter to Order 


The Mechanics of Emotion Explained by an 
Expert Playwright 


THE WAY in which audiences are work- 
ed up to various kinds of emotional piteh 
by largely mechanical devices is ex- 
plained by George M. Cohan in Me- 
Clure’s Magazine, 

Some years ago, he writes, a notable 
series of detective stories was simultan- 
eously published in England and _ the 
United States. Perhaps the tale that 
aroused the widest discussion was the 
one that revolved around an extremely 
thin glass goblet upon which the hero 
had had inseribed a secret code. The 
vessel, with this dangerous inscription, 
had passed into the possession of an un- 
scrupulous woman. ‘The draniatie inter- 
est of the story lay in the attempts of 
the hero to recover it. The woman well 
understood that the original owner would 
never cease his efforts to acquire it, and, 
although she kept the goblet always in 
plain sight in her spacious drawing- 
room, she had it so closely guarded day 
and night that no one could get within 
thirty feet of it. Could it be destroyed? 
For its destruction—and the consequent 
destruction of its secret—would serve 
the hero’s purpose almost as well as its 
recovery. 


The hero learned that his enemy was 
planning to give a large ball. He im- 
mediately established friendly relations 
with the leader of the orchestra, and, 
with the unsuspecting hostess’ full per- 
mission, persuaded him to incorporate in 
his program a musical composition that 
had been specially prepared. 


The night arrived. Through the great 
hall sounded the opening strains in se- 
ductive pianissimo, Gradually the mel- 
ody gathered volume, strength, and fire, 
and surged upward to the vibrant chord- 
clash that marked its conclusion, At 
this climax a noise was heard from the 
pedestal whereon the precious goblet 
had been standing. The hostess, her 
fears aroused, rushed across the hall, 
She found the vessel lying in a hundred 
pieces on the floor. The hero had de- 
stroyed it by bringing into play a well 
known principle of physies. The goblet, 
of course, had its ‘‘tone’’-—the tone tliat 
it produced when struck lightly. His 
problem was to produce with the orches- 
tra its coordinate ‘‘tone-clash,’’ When 
the latter vibrations, worked out before- 
hand with the utmost nicety, struck 
against the thin glass on the pedestal, 


the goblet, smashed by the sound-wave, 


fell to pieces. 
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Without Lessons or Knowledge of Music 
Any One Can Play the Piano or 
Organ in Cne Hour. 


Wonderful New System that Even a Child Can Use 


He—“You surprised me! You told me yeste: rday 
you cou!dn’t play a note!” 
Sho —“‘I coul-n’t; I learned to play in one how 

by the wonderful “Easy Method Music !’’ 

Imposciblo, you say? Let us prove it at 
our expense. We will teach you to p! 
the plano or organ and will not ask one 
cent until you can play. 

A musical genius from Chicago has 
invented a wonderful system whercby any- 
one can learn to play the Piano or Organ 
in one hour. With this new method y 
don’t have to know one note froin anoti 
yet in an hour of practice you can Ie 
playing your favorite music with all tl 
fingers of both hands and playing it well 

The invention is so simple that even a 
child can now mastor music without costly 
instruction. Anyone can heve this new 
method on ao free trialimercly by askine. 
simply write saying, “Send me tho Ka y 
orm Music Method as announced in 
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FREE TRIAL 


The complote system together with 100 
pieces of music will theca bo sent to you 
ree, all chargos prepeid cnd absoluicly 
not one e¢nt to pcy.@You keep it seven 
lays to thoroughly prove it is all that is 
laimed for it, then if you are satisfied, 
send us $1.50 and ono dollar a month until 
$6.50 in allis paid. Ifyou are not delighted 
With it, send it back in seven days and 
you will have risked nothing and will be 
under no obligations to us. 

Be sure tostate number of white keys on 
your piano OF organ, also post office and ex 
pre ss office. Address Kasy Method Mvsie 

Jompany 67 Wilson Bide, Toronto, Can 
U.S. office, Chicago, IL 


























ohirrifis 


TrueVanilla. 


Imagine how much 
more delicious cakes taste 
when flavored with real vanilla 
extract. You can make certain 
of using real extract of finest 
Vanilla beans by buying 


Shirriff’s True Vanilla. 
vw 














= OUR first 
range Was a 
Peerless 


Pure white porcelain oven and fuel doors. All 
nickel warming-closet-door. Adjustable damper. 
Browling and toasting lever. Sliding top-section 


—and she has it yet. The Peerless of 


bought. Looks better. Cooks better. 
coal. 
portioned — all of which saves fuel. 
to draw out the cooking dishes. 
@retes work without sticking. And the appearance! 
admires the new Peerless with its plain heavy nickel 


white porcelain doors. 


has —and always will have—a place in her home. 


See the Peerless or write for 
Booklet ‘‘ The Cost of a Range.” 
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to-day is 


of course a much better range than the one grandmother 
And uses less 
The oven is of quick-heating steel—the flues perfectly pro- 

The doors drop, forming shelves 
The top raises for broiling. The 


Grandmother 
and its pure 


But yet—she clings to her own Peerless. 
The faithful old companion of her earlier culinary adventures still 


CLARE BROS. & CO., Limited, PRESTON, ONT. 
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Representatives Everywhere 











Don’t put the dust in the air, 
put jit in the dust-pan 


It belongs in the dustpan and the quickest, cleanest, most 
sanitary way to get it there is with SOCLEAN, a dust-laying 
and dust-collecting sweeping compound. SOCLEAN keeps the 
gir pure and healthy; it brightens carpets, destroys moths, 
absolutely lays dust and makes sweeping easy. Insist on getting 
**SOCLEAN,’’ accept no other. 
MOST GROCERS AND HARDWAREMEN HANDLE IT. 
ORDER TO-DAY. 


SOCLEAN, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
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Theatrical Emotions Largely 
Mechanical 


This goblet may be taken as a symbol 
of the average theatrical audience. The 
human mind is just as sensitive to tone- 
valves, just as responsive to outside 
stimuli, as this delicately constructed 
vessel. And the ‘‘codrdinate tone- 
elashes’’ that reach an audience’s in- 
most recesses and cause it to collapse in- 
to tears, laughter, or horror are just as 
much a matter of mechanical prepara- 
tion as the one that reacted upon this 
coblet. Given the average crowd in a 
theatre, the experienced playwright, in 
the quiet of his study, can figure out in 
advance precisely what constituents in 
his play will produce particular effects. 


In physiology there are certain fam- 
iliar phenomena known technically as re- 
flex actions, If you hit the knee-cap at 
precisely the right spot, the foot sud- 
denly gives a jerk, If an object moves 
in the direction of the eye, the eyelid 
immediately closes. If some one tickles 
the sole of your foot, the foot withdraws 
itself, independently of any conscious 
effort of your own, It is not the brain 
that regulates these movements, but the 
spinal cord, There are many other 
movements which were originally volun- 
tary, conscious acts, but which, by con- 
stant repetition, have become reflex. 
Walking, type-writing, and playing on 
musical instruments are the illustrations 
that come nearest to hand. We do these 
things first with the brain, but ultimately 
an unconscious, unthinking something 
else takes control. If you do not be- 
lieve this, try to run down a flight of 
stairs as a conscious act, the brain di- 
recting each separate movement of your 
legs and body. You will probably make 
little progress, unless, as is not unlikely, 
the experiment ends in your going down 
head first. 


As a matter of fact the playwright has 
his audience at a distinct advantage. It 
comes to the theatre for one definite 
purpose, to have its emotions played up- 
on; this experience gives such exquisite 
delight and satisfaction, indeed, that the 
average citizen is willing to pay liberally 
for it. When we speak of the theatrical 
audience, we must specify, of course, 
precisely what we mean. Naturally we 
are not speaking of the hypocritical and 
blasé part of the population. Probably 
this class of theatre-goers would not 
have their tear-ducts loosed and their 
spines ‘‘shivered’’ by the somewhat 
commonplace expedients that will be de 
scribed, chiefly because they come to the 
theatre steeled against this sort of thing. 


We All Laugh and Cry at the 
Same Things 

It is a mistake to suppose that from 
the standpoint of the fundamental emo- 
tions we are not all alike, Emotionally 
we are essentially the same, Mere buf- 
foonery has delighted many of the 
world’s greatest minds, The Rev. Rob 
ert Burton, who wrote the ‘‘ Anatomy of 
Melancholy,’’ used to find his keenest 
pleasure in going down to the river, 
leaning over the bridge, and eavesdrop- 
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ping to the coarse and frequently ob- 
scene conversation of the bargemen, It 
always put him into fits of uproarious 
laughter, There is at least one great 
musician who sometimes steals silently 
away to spend an evening in a popular 
musi¢-hall. The emotional lives of all 
men follow a fixed norm, precisely as do 
their physical lives. In the main, the 
same elemental ideas that ‘‘got a rise’’ 
out of our ancestors will do the same tor 
us, Perhaps the permanence, through 
the ages, of the same type of humor is 
best illustrated by the cireus clown. 

If we are normal, we all ery at the 
same things, laugh at the same things, 
and are thrilled by the same things, and 
these expedients are, for the most part, 
artless and simple—so simple that, under 
ordinary circumstances, we should indig- 
nantly repudiate the suggestion that 
they could move us. But the playwright 
knows exactly what they are. He has 
not invented them; he has _ inherited 
them. His predecessors used them over 
and over again; his successors will use 
them to the end of time. In his own 
language he calls them his ‘‘bag of 
tricks,’’ or, sometimes, more dignifiedly, 
his ‘‘tools of emotion.’’ If produced 
at the right moment and with sufficient 
skill, they never fail to strike the audi- 
ence in the midriff. They comprise the 
complete science of the ‘‘lump in the 
throat.’’ They may be regarded as the 
germs or bacilli of emotions, He ean 
inoculate audiences with them and get 
just as definite results as do the scien- 
tists when they inoculate their guinea- 
pigs with the microbes of disease, And 
he does so just as deliberately. 

These emotion germs are hundreds in 
number, and they fall logically into three 
great classes: (1) Tears; (2) Laughs; 
(3) Thrills. 

Of the various devices given by Mr. 
Cohan as frequently used by playwriters 
to produce various emotions, we quote 
from thirty which he mentions as acting 
on the tear-ducts: 

A child in a nightie saying his 
‘‘Now I Lay Me.’’ If the prayer is 
coneluded with ‘‘And_ please, dear 
Dod, send my papa back to me,’’ 
when it is a divorce play, or a mili- 
tary play with the father at the front, 
or something of the sort, or with 
‘*‘mama’’ substituted for ‘‘papa’’ if 
the play be of the ‘‘problem’’ species, 
this episode will always exercise a 
doubly profound effect on the audi- 
ence’s heart. 

A man or a woman—or a man and 
a woman—seated in front of a grate 
fire in a darkened room while some 
one (preferably a girl) is playing the 
piano softly in the adjoining room. 
This was used in ‘‘Milestones,’’ one 
of the successes of last season, 

A scene in which a wayward mother 
or father comes back and speaks to 
her or his child, and departs without 
disclosing to the child her or his 
identity. This stratagem has been 
employed countless times in various 
forms, and not once has it failed to 
gain the desired effect. It was used 
effectively in Henry Arthur Jones’ 
‘‘Rogue’s Comedy.”’ 
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For an earlier breakfast 


HOR an earlier break- 

fast—two Big Bens, 

a for the cook and one 
or yourself. 

Hers set for ap hour earlier, 
yours for a sloygcup of coffee, 
the cream off fhe news and— 
another cup if grou please. 








Each presenfing two ways of 
getting up earfy: on the zzsza//- 
ment plan coaxing you at 
half minute gntervals for all of 


— 
—_ 


ten minutes—on the /7’s have 
it over plan by settling it for 
good with one straight five 
minute ring. 


Kach prepared to do it as 
you choose and ready to ring 
off in the middle of his call 
whenever you please.—Each 7 
inches tall, pleasing to wind, 
pleasing to read and pleasing 
to hear. 

Each $3.00 anywhere in Canada. 
Each attractively boxed and made in 


La Salle, IMinois by Westclox. 
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Phe International Specialty Co.) 
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If there is a Piano at Home 
You Need Prestolene 


| Prestolene Piane Gless will remo, 

scratches, and de it better than any “her pelish. The very Snest surface 
will take Prestolene without the slightest injury. 
injure the most finest finished surface ef any furniture. 
required. It goes a long way and can be used on every grade ef furniture 
without leaving a greasy or oily residue to cellect dust—ao importaat 


Try @ bottle to-day, the results will delight you. Price 25 cents. 
Ask your dealer, or send direct to ue for sample bottle. Yow’ll Uke ét. } 


The International Specialty Co., Ltd., Bridgeburg, Ont. 


all finger marks, grease stains and 


Positively it will not 
No effort is 
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Bishop FORTY-SEVENTH YEAR 


Strachan Wykeham Hall, College Street, Toronto 


A Church Residential and Day School for Girls. Full Matriculation 
sc 00 Course. Elementary Work, Domestic Arts, Music and Painting. 
MISS WALSH, Principal MISS NATION, Vice-Principal 


Preparatory Department, 423 Avenue Road, under the management of 
Bishop Strachan School 
Head Mistress: Miss R. E. Churchard, Higher Certificate National Froebel Union 
q Re-opens after Christmas vacation January 12th. 














| The Canadian Academy of Music, Limited 
| TORONTO 


PRESIDENT MANAGER MUSICAL DIRECTOR 


Lieut.-Col. A. E. Gooderham Altred Bruce Peter C. Kennedy 


EXAMINATIONS 


Ask for Syllabus giving full details of Examinations in Piano, 
Voice, Violin, Violoncello, Organ and Theory. 





H 
| 


12 Spadina Road Phone—Coll. 1343 
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OWER CANADA COLLEGE 


MONTREAL SUCCESSES 
Head Master lst Place McGill Science 


Matric. in 1910 and 1912 
C. S. Fosbery, M.A. 


























Bishop's College School es 


LENNOXVILLE, P.Q. 
York and Eastern states. Boys are prepared for R.M.C., Kingsten, 


Head Master, J. Tysen Williams, B.A.—(Emmanuel‘College, Cambridge.) 

This well-known boarding school fer to-date, sanitary and well ventilated, and 
boys is situated about 100 miles from comprise gymnasium, pluyrooms, as well as 
Montreal, on the G.T.R., C.P.R., and Boston extensive playgrounds. 

& Maine Ky., giving easy access to New 
the Universities, and Business Life, by an 


The buildings for the upper and prepar- efficient staff of Masters, mostly graduates 
atory school are beautifully situated, up- of Euglish Universities. 


For Calendars, Information, etc., apply’ to the Headmaster. 






A final eurtain scene in which, when 
the hero is compelled to leave for 
some far-off land or serve a sentence 
in prison or something of that sort, 
the heroine says to him. ‘‘I’ll be 
waiting for you when you return.’’ 
This is the way Charles Klein ends 
‘<The Gamblers.’’ 

Chureh chimes on Christmas Eve. 
Denman Thompson’s ‘Old Home- 
stead’? had must of the pathetie mo- 
tives in it, including this one. Thomp- 
son died a millionaire as a result ot 
this play. 

A poor family, with the little son 
telling his father all the things he 
has written Santa Claus to be sure to 
bring him, The writing of the letter 
to Santa Claus is an infallible tear- 
getter. Used in ‘*‘The Sign of the 


. a] 
Rose, 


But the theatre must play upon other 
emotions than the pathetic, The play- 
wright must make his audiences laugh, 
and here again his predecessors have laid 
down the essential formulas, Here, 
again, the contrivances used are largely 
mechanieal. For years the playwrights 
have servilely depended upon them for 
‘laughs,’? and will unquestionably al- 
ways do so, 

Among the ‘‘laugh-getters’’ may be 
mentioned the following which you con- 
stantly laugh at on the stage though 
when you see them in cold type you will 
probably be ashamed of doing so: 

Giving a man a resounding whack 
on the back under the guise of friend- 
ship. 

One character steps on the sore 
foot of another character, causing the 
latter to jump with pain, 

The spectacle of a man Jaden with 
many large bundles, 

A man or a woman starts to lean 
his or her elbow on a table or arm 
of a chair, the elbow slipping off ab- 
ruptly and suddenly precipitating 
him or her forward, 

One character imitating the walk of 
another character, who is walking in 
front of him and ean not see him 


A man consuming a drink of con- 
siderable size at one quick gulp. 

A character who, on entering an 
‘finterior’’ or room seene, stumbles 
over a rug. If the character in point 
be of the ‘‘dienified’’ sort, the power 
of this laugh-provoker is doubled. 

[Intoxication in almost any form. 

The use of a swear word, 

The most successful tricks or jokes are 
all based on the idea of pain or embar- 
rassment, Tacks made of rubber, 
matches that explode or refuse to light, 
exploding cigars or cigarettes, fountain- 
pens that smear ink over the fingers im- 
mediately they are put to use, ‘‘eleetrie’’ 
bells with pins seereted in their push 
buttons, and boutonniéres that squirt 
water into the faee of the beholder, are 
a few familiar examples. 

Of that side of theatrieal mechanics 
known as the ‘‘thrill’’ and ‘‘suspense’’ 
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Branksome Hall 


10 ELM AVENUE, ROSEDALE, TORONTO 
r. Residential and Day ey =o ba Girls 
n rincipal br 
MISS M. T. SCOTT, MISS EDITH M. ORE AD, M.A, 
Preparation for the University and for Examinations in 
Music. Well equipped Art Department. Thorot ighly 
efficient staff. Large play grounds. Outdoor games— 
Tennis, Basketball, Rink. Healthful locality. Primary 
school for day pupils. For prospectus apply to 
THE SECRETARY, 











Westminster 4 Residential and Day School 
College 


Situated Opposite Queen's Park, 
Bloor St, W., Toronto 

Every Educational facility provided. 

Senior Matriculation, 


Pupils prepared for 
Music, Art, and Physical Education. 
The School, by an unfailing emphasis upon the moral as 
well as the intellectual, aims at the development of a true 
womanhood, 
School Reopens January 5th, 1914, 
JOHN A. PATERSON, K.c, 


*resident 


For Calendar apply— 


MRS. A. R. GREGORY 
Principal. 














WESTBOURNE 
Residental — ed School for 
Girls 
278 Bloor St. W., Toronto 
F. McG. Knowles, B.C.A., Art 
Director 
Write for Prospectus to 
the Principal, 
Miss M. Curlette, B.A. 














RIN 


ST. AGNES’ SCHOOL Stevie 


Patron; THE LORD BISHOP OF ONTARIO 
Thorough Course in English, Languages, Music, Art and 


Physica Culture. Pupils prepared for the Universities, 
Cons rvatory of Music Examinations held at the School. 
Beautiful and extensive grounds; large and handsome 
building, thoroughly rs with every modern con 


venience and im} 
ming tank. For 
Apply to 


vement, including gymnasium and swim- 
*’rospectus and full information, 
MISS_F, _E, CARROLL, Lady Principal. 








Hambourg Conservatory of Music 
Director, Prof. MICHAEL HAMBOURG 


Endorsed by the Leading Musicians of the World 
Musicia! Education from Beginning to High Grade. 


Corner of Wellesley and Sherbourne, Toronto 


Prospectus on Application. N. 2341 








ASHBURY COLLEGE 
Rockcliffe Park, Ottawa 


Resident School for Boys. Modern, fireproof building. 
Many recent successes at R. M. C, and Universities. 


For Calendar apply 
Jp, WOOLLCOMBE M.A. (Oxon) 











Rev. GE 
Headmaster 
Part IV. the 


SORRY.—‘“Is 
last book of your German 
’ I 


course ? am enjoying it so 
much that, believe me, 
-R. C. C., Holden, Alta 
To profit by any study one must enjoy the work, 
Latin, French, German, Spanish, by mail. 


BRISAY, BANK ST., 


I shall be sorry to finish it.” 


OTTAWA. 





ACADEMIE DE 
Founded 1865. Beautiful, Healthy Situation, 


TRINITY oT a ~ Ontario, \~ A cres of 
8 nif ; 

COLLEGE See § he 3ymnasium, Magnificen 

SCHOOL Boys prepared for the Universities. Royal 


Military Coilege and Business Religious 
Training throughout the course Beautiful 





PORT HOPE, Ont, Chapel. Special attention given to younger 
: : boys. 

eee For Calendar apply to the Headmaster 

School for Rey. F. Graham Orchard, M.A., Camb. 

Bovs. Late HeadmasterSt. Alban’s School, Brockville 








ST. JEROME’S COLLEGE 
BERLIN, ONTARIO 


Excellent Business College 
High School, College or Arts Departments. New build- 
ings with latest hygienic equipments. First-class board— 
comfortable sleeping rooms, Special attention given to 
students preparing for University Matriculation. Rates 
moderate. Address 


REV. A. L. ZINGER, C.R., Ph.D., President 
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there are 
as: 


many mechanical tricks suc! 

The trick of darkening a stage, 
when a light stage would be perfectly 
logical far as the immediate de- 
mands of the particular play were 
concerned, 

The vivid flash of lightning 
sudden loud thunder-elap. 
was an episode of this kind 
Shulamite,’’ 

The trick of causing one character 
who desires not to be seen to remain 
on the stage even when the footsteps 
of some one coming are heard ap- 
proaching nearer and_ nearer, the 
character delaying his exit until the 
last possible moment. This is used in 
‘*Within the Law.’’ 


The trick 


and 
There 
‘¢The 


of throwing the shadow 


of a character against the wall of 
room by causing the character to 
earry a lantern or candle in a dark- 


ened room, The device need not have 
any bearing on the plot of the play 
Shadows of all sorts are excellent 
thrill-getters. 

The smashing of an article of furni- 
ture and especially the breaking of 
glass, also the battering in of a door. 
are valuable mechanical spine-shock- 


ers, This latter is a climax in 
**Bought and Paid For.’’ 
Every one of the different elements 


of thrill mechanies will be found to rest 
upon substantial grounds, even if the 
introduction of the thrill meehanies in 
certain parts of plays is made for mere 
trickiness. The reader must reeall again 
that the audience is at the moment un- 
aware that the thunder-clap or the mys 
terious locked door or the shadow against 
the wall, or whatever it is, has been 
utilized arbitrarily by the stage artificer, 
and that it may have absolutely nothing 
to do with what follows. The quality of 
suspense is shot into the audience on the 
spot. If, subsequently, the audience 
says to itself, ‘‘ We were fooled,’’ it does 
not matter. It will have been made to 
feel suspense—and that is all the traf- 
ficker in theatrical tricks has aimed 
for! 


The seeret of stage effectiveness rests 


in the impression of the moment, An 
excellent illustration of this fact is a 
= 99 


play called ‘‘ Officer 666, In this play 
suspense was made to pile upon sus 
pense and thrill was made to follow 
thrill by the exercise and use of theatri- 
eal tricks. The audience was carried 
along on the high wave of excitement. 
It was, in a word, impressed with the 
realities even when it was busy laugli- 
ing, And yet, at the very end of the 
play, one of the characters said that the 
events that had so thrilled the audience 
could have happened nowhere but on the 
stage. The audience, in a word, had 
been fooled. But it didn‘t matter one 
bit. Nothing counts in the theatre but 
the impression of the time being. Al! 
the ‘‘mechanies of emotion’’ are based, 
from the theatrical craftsman’s point of 
view, on this one solid fact. 
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THE DOMINION SCHOOL OF 
ACCOUNTANCY AND FINANCE 


opens the way for young 
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Dominion School of Accountancy and Finance 
Winnipeg 


Bell Block. Princess St. 
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Loafing 
On Yourself 


yourself ” without realizing it. The 


Prourse: you are ‘‘loafing on 
man who {‘dreams’’abouta higher 


position is a ‘‘ se/f-loafer.”’ 


It is an absolute fact that the most 
difficult problem of the greatest employers 
is to secure men for B/g positions. 

Marshall Field claimed that his greatest 
difficulty was to secure trained men for 
positions paying $25,000 per year. 


itis all the matter of training, 
not dreaming 


We can give you proved records of 
thousands of men who have climbed from 
the dreamer’s class to the director’s class 
through the training of the 1.C.S. We 


will show you how te do it. 


All we ask you to 


do is to sign 
mail the I. C.S. coupon as directed. 


Mark and mail the coupon today 








INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS ! 
Box 1004, SCRANTON, PA. 
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Salesmanship 
Electrical Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Telephone Expert 
Architect 

Building Contractor 
Architectural Draftsman 
Structural Engineer 
Conerete Construction 
Mechan. Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 


Mine Saperintendent 








Civili Service 
Bookkeeping 


Sienography & Typewriting 
Window Trimming 
Show Card Writing 
Lettering and Sign Painting 


Advertising 


Commereial Illustrating 
Industrial Designing 
Commercial Law 
Automobile Kanning 
English Branches 
Poultry Farming 
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Stationary Engineer Teacher Spanish 
Plumbing & Steam Fitting Agriculture Freneh 
Gas Engines Chemist German 
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ST. ANDREW'S COLLEGE, Toronto, Ont. 


tial and Day School for Boys. 


Residen 
SCHOOLS. University Honors 








Preparation for Universities, ateies and Royal] Military College, UP ; 

First Place—Graduation Medicine—University of Toronto 1912 and 1913. First Place—Graduating 

Year—Royal Military College 1913. Calendar sent on application. i Re- e-opens after 
LE 


Christmas vacation Jan, 12th, 19 
BRUCE MACDONALD, M.A., LL.D., 


PER and LOWER 


n4. 
Headmaster. 





SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


If the scholars work at Paragon school desks you can notice 


These desks are comfortable 
of the mind for study. 


and strong. 


the difference immediately 


A comfortable desk is very necessary to concentration 
GET OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 


James Smart Manufacturing Company, Limite 


BROCKVILLE, ONT. 
WINNIPEG, MAN. 

















Art Association 
OF MONTREAL 


The Schools of Art in the New 
Galleries, Elementary, Life and 
Antique Classes, will re-open 
for 1913-14 on 14th October 
Painting 1st November next. 
Early application should be 
made to 


J. B. ABBOTT, Secretary 
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Write for Prospectus. 








A Strong, 


be at ease if you have the 


Table. 


It can be set up in an instant 





Convenient Table 


When visitors arrive suddenly you can always 
Peerless Folding 
It is light and strong, weighs only 12 lbs., 
but will support half a ton by actual test. 

and folded and 
put away conveniently when not in use. 


An in- 


dispensable table for lawn parties, 
visitors, ete. 


Write for our catalog ‘‘H’’ and see our styles 
and prices. We will send you the name of your 
nearest dealer, so that you can see the table for 
yourself. 


Hourd & Company,’ Limited 


Sole Licensees and Manufacturers 
London, Ontario 


card parties, 








University and Business 


The New Democracy in College Circles 


ACCORDING to a writer in The Out- 
look, the self-made business man’s atti- 
tude toward the university is fast chang- 
ing from one of hostility to active eo- 
operation. He finds less and less oppor- 
tunity to teach young men the funda- 
mentals of his business. Secondly, he 
is discovering that, no matter how suc- 
cessful he has been, the sum of one man’s 
experience 1s not enough to equip his son 
for competent work. Business and trade 
conventions, which have developed 
mightily in service during the last de- 
cade, have taught him the benefit of ex- 
changing experiences with other men. He 
is beginning to insist that if these experi- 
ences could be formulated into system- 
atized instruction they could be of in- 
estimable value in furnishing him re- 
cruits. 

To meet this need he is deing two 
things: he is inaugurating schools in his 
own shops, and he is combining with the 
university in establishing schools of 
business. There is a School of Business 
Administration at Harvard. The Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania has long served 
the business life of Philadelphia. A num- 
ber’ of Western institutions have com- 
bined’ with successful men of affairs in 
offering efficient business instruction. 

In New York City, New York Univer- 
sity has led the way with its School of 
Commerce, Accounts, and Finanee. Dean 
Joseph French Johnson is a pioneer in 
the work. With a building situated in 
the heart of the business section and 
with day and evening classes he accom- 
modates 2,509 students. Dean Johnson 
is a business specialist himself, and he 
has insisted from the beginning that his 
Faculty be composed of successful men 
from commercial life. 

To one accustomed to the traditional 
academic environment Dean Johnson’s 
class-rooms appear slightly revolution- 
ary. Here on2 may find a noted psychol- 
ogist devoting his time to telling young 
men for just what branch of business life 
nature has equipped them. He specializes 
on fitting round pegs in round holes. By 
practical, scientific testing he picks out 
the young man who has an aptitude for 
detailed work, the young man who was 
born with a power of initiative, another 
who shows skill in leading and handling 

men, one who ean sell, and another who 
ean buy. 

In another room a $15,000-a-year pub- 
lie accountant is leaning over the shoul- 
der of a ten-dollar-a-week bookkeeper, 
demonstrating the grip that is to pull the 
clerk up the next rung of the ladder. In 
a third room an advertising man of Na- 
tional reputation is explaining on the 
blackboard to a small Sixth Avenue 
shopkeeper why his fall advertisement 
which offered a bargain sale in ‘‘Gents’ 
Socks’’ failed to pull business from the 
élite in Washington Square. 

There is an atmosphere of co- -operation 
about these class-rooms which is typical 
of the new democracy in university cir- 
cles. The labor leader works with the 
bank president from Wall Street in ex- 
plaining the new social forees which are 
affecting business. The ten-dollar-a- 
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week clerk has his turn in court, while 
the $5,000-a-year business manager sits 
under him as a student. 

There is no reason why institutions 
which have won suceess in teaching 
young men and women how to live ean- 
not double their serviee in instructing : writin Bs 
them in the equally diffieuli task of how Esterbrook’s 
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T. P. O'Connor in the Pail Mall Maga- 
cine. It is part of his extraordinary in- 
fluence that he is so typically English, 
and in nothing is he more so than in that 
instinctive reserve, shyness and reticence 
which are the most marked characteris 
ties of his race. One might well imagine 
that these characteristics are partly the 
result in him of the quiet pride of an 
cestry, for he belongs to a long race of 
Norman origin whieh would be not en 
ianeed, but almost lowered, by the pos 
session of any title beyond that of the 
simple baronetcy he has inherited. And 
the physique and manner of the man 
might well confirm this impression. 

Never did Nature carve out, with her 
too rarely dramatic instinet, a form and 
a face so appropriate to the character 
and, one might almost say, to the ear- 
eer of the man. The slight, alert figure 

thin and yet suggestive of the inflex- 
ible strength of a Damascus blade; the 
face almost grotesquely regular, with 
the aquiline nose, the high cheek bones, 
the cameo-like mouth with thin, perfect- 
ly shaped lips, and the general sugges- 
tion of the forms of a silhouette—all 
these things combine to make Sir Ed- 
ward Grey stand out in any crowd of 
men, however large, as the embodiment 
in flesh and blood of what the world has 
come to believe is the typical and cen- 
tury-old English gentleman of the upper 
classes. 

And thus it is that the qualities which 
are becoming rarer in publie life, owing 
to the democratisation of our institu 
tions, seem so natural to him, and indi- 
eate not pride, still less vanity, but sim- 
ply the old primordial English instincts 
of reserve, reticence and hatred of self- 
advertisement or even of self-revelation. 
I put all these things in the forefront of 
a study of Sir Edward Grey for I think 
they have the largest share in account- 
ing for his extraordinary position and 
his quite marvelous career. His position 
and his career are a triumph mainly of 
character and of temperament; and 
these qualities again are the explanation 
of mueh he has achieved by the fact that 
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they are so thoroughly racy of the soil 
and the people in whose service he is 
employed. 

Courteous in the House---But Curt 

By a new arrangement the questions 
with regard to the Foreign Office are put 
down for a certain day; and on that day 
Sir Edward Grey is in his place, ready 
to meet all comers. His manner of ans- 
wering questions is even something of an 
innovation. ‘The replies are courteous, 
but they are brief, cold, inexpansive. 
And it is only when he has questions to 
answer that Sir Edward Grey is ever to 
be seen on the Treasury Bench. For all 
the rest of the week, he is as unknown 


{ 
} 


to the House of Commons as if he had 
ceased to be one of its members. Even 
when big debates are going on, except on 
the rare occasions when he has con- 
sented to speak himself, he is absent. The 
fate of a great Bill, even the very exist- 
ence of the Government, may be at stake; 
it doesn’t matter; you look in vain for 
Sir Edward Grey among his colleagues. 
He is far away in his office in Parliament 
Street. It almost suggests that he is as 
remote from all this day-to-day work of 
the House as if he dwelt in one of the 
fixed stars. . 
This will explain the observation with 
which I began; that in spite of the enor- 
mous prominence into which events have 
thrown Sir Edward Grey, he still re- 
mains something of an enigma to the 
outside publie and to that inner public 
of the House of Commons amid whieh his 
lite has to be passed and on which his 
fate and that of his policy depend. And 
yet what figure there is more powerful? 
what figure more actually and consist- 
ently present to the imaginations and to 
the calculations of that body? If there 
be a tight place, there is always the feel 
ing that Sir Edward will be a powerful 
agent in getting the Government on to 
safety again. If there be any prospect 
of a change in the constitution of the 
Ministry, his is one of the two or three 
names that at onee are brought into the 
discussion. Above all, when a delicate 
and difficult controversy on foreign af 
fairs is approaching, and though the dif 
ference in the Liberal Party itself may 
he profound, there is always the sense 
that when Sir Edward Grey rises to 
speak the whole situation will have been 
solved to everybody’s satisfaction be 
fore he is many minutes on his feet. 
And here again this unbroken triumph 
of his rhetorie is not to be accounted for 
by the ordinary rules of oratory. There 
are no heights in the speaking of Sir 
Edward Grey. It has none of the mas 
sive strength of the speeches of Mr. As- 
quith. It has none of those passages of 
glowing appeal that are to be found in 
any speech of any length from Mr. Lloyd 
George. It has none of the devastating 
vehemence of Mr. Churehill, when he is 
attacking a political enemy. And yet I 
repeat what I have often written before, 
that there has never been in my time so 
perfect an official speaker. The very 
qualities which I have described as 


wanting would perhaps be flaws rather 
than an addition to the effectiveness of 
his remarkable form of speech. Cold, 
simple, lucid, without a phrase that 
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strikes, without a moment of passion- 
ate appeal, the speeches strike the audi- 
ence as just those which should be de- 
livered by a man who is dealing with 
mighty and formidable forces, behind 
whose words stand vast fleets and armies 
and all the potentialities of a great and 
proud Empire. The man whose words 
carry such affrighting possibilities is 
held, and properly held, to speak in the 
right tone when he declines to be pas- 
sionate, exuberant or diffuse. 

You see Sir Edward Grey rise on one 
of such oeeasions. You know instinetive- 
lv the tremendous difficulties of his situ- 
ation. Behind him, sometimes on the 
benches of his own friends, there is, you 
know, often a body of stern and high- 
principled men who view some aspects 
of his poliey with openly-expressed 
alarm and suspicion. In front of him is 
the listening and strained ear of the en- 
tire world, into whieh, within a few 
minutes of his sitting down, every syl- 
lable that he has spoken will be earried 
on the swift wings of telegraphs and 
telephones with every word weighed and 
criticized and scrutinized for intention, 
good or bad, and usually—in some quar- 
ters at least—with a predisposition to 
turn the simple word into cunning de- 
ception and the most lucid into perfidious 
menace. 

Sir Edward Grey may feel all these 
affrighting difficulties, but he shows no 
consciousness of the fact. He has little 
mannerisms that may be a revelation of 
the inner turbulence that no man who 
was human could be _ altogether free 
from. He seizes eagerly and frequently 
the lapel of his eoat, he seratches the 
back of his head with his hand—remind- 
ing one of Gladstone’s historic serateh 
of the top of his head with his thumb— 
but otherwise Sir Edward Grey gives 
not the slightest indication of any 
departure from that cold, aloof self- 
mastery which is to be found in his 
words. 

[t may be high art, it may even be 
conscious art, but it is the art that care- 
fully conceals itself. On the surface 
it sounds as if it were the words of 
a very sensible, a very composed and a 
very fair man who is speaking language 
of such palpable equity and sense that 
nobody could venture to hold any other 
opinion. The voices that eome back 
from the world, and especially from some 
of the nations of the Continent, may be 
discordant, eritieal, offensive; but in 
the House of Commons the effect is 
always the same. During all the seven 
years he has held his office, Sir Edward 
Grey has never made a_ speech on 
foreign affairs which has not been ac- 
claimed by all sides of the House as 
just the right, the dignified and the 
worthy word of a great nation to all 
other nations, friendly or hostile. 


Is He a Revolutionary at Heart ? 


But I must end as I began. Sir Ed- 
ward Grey still remains an unsolved 
enigma to his contemporaries—even to 
those who have known and watehed 
and heard him in the House of Com- 
mons for a quarter of a century. What, 
for instanee, are his views on domestie 
polities? On that subject he has been 


compulscrily silent for all these years 
of the F'oreign Office. I have heard it 
said by those who ought to know him 
that this apparently cold, haughty 
man of ancient descent ranks among 
the Radical rather than the more 
moderate elements even of the present 
Cabinet. This is a fact that seems to be 
dimly realized by his political oppon- 
ents, who, in private, often express a 
ereater dread of him than of any other 
of the present Ministers. The dread is 
embittered by the sense that birth, here- 
dity and his temperament ought to 
have ranged him on their side rather 
han among their potent enemies. 


How He Would Execute a King 


Perhaps the best thing I have heard 
said about Sir Edward Grey was by 
one who knew him well. ‘‘Grey,’’ 
said this friend, ‘‘is the man above all 
men to carry through a revolution; 
he would do it with such exquisite 
courtesy, in language so restrained, 
with such an appearance of perfect 
moderation. I ean imagine him,’’ 
went on this friend—he was speaking in 
after-dinner exuberance—‘‘getting up 
and proposing, for instance, a Bill in 
these terms: ‘The proposal of the 
Government in this Bill is that the 
King shall be dethroned and beheadec. 
The House,’ Sir Edward was repre- 
sented as adding in this imaginary 
speech, ‘will observe the studious mod- 
eration of this measure. It does not, for 
instance, suggest that the death of His 
Majesty should be accompanied by any 
cruelty of method; there is no pro- 
posal, for instance, and the Government 
would not accept any amendment on 
these lines, that His Majesty should be 
immersed in boiling oil. The Bill 
simply proposes that he should be be- 
headed, and that is a proposal to which 
no man of moderate and open mind 
could find any objection. It is on 
those lines of true Conservatism which 
I would hope will recommend it even 
to right hon. and hon. gentlemen op- 
posite.’ ’’ 

It was conscious caricature, but it 
gave some idea of the tremendous 
possibilities there are felt to be in this 
quiet, aloof, cold, reserved man with the 
long Norman deseent and the pronoune- 
ed Norman physique. 


The Man Behind the Camera 


Humorous Account of the Experiences 
of a War Correspondent 


SOME of the difficulties encountered by 
the present day war correspondent 
photographer are related in the London 
Magazine by Mr. Frank Magee, special 
photographie correspondent to the Lon- 
don Daily Mirror, in the late Balkan 
war. 

I was sent from London, he says, at 
the first sign of the gathering war- 
clouds, so as to be on the spot at the 
opening of the campaign. 

On my way through Vienna I was for- 
tunate to fall in with Lieutenant-Colonel 
McHugh, an old campaigner and an able 
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war correspondent, and together we 
journeyed to Belgrade, the Servian eapi- 
tal, where our troubles commenced. 

War had been declared by this time, 
an¢ naturally we were anxious to pro- 
ceed to the front, but on application to 
the military authorities for passports 
we were told that these wou!d be issued 
shortly, and that it would he useless 
for us to attempt to get to the front 
without them. We were also informed 
that, so that we should not be depend- 
ent on the Servian commissariat for 
rations, ete., we would be obliged to take 
provisions, also two horses each, with 
us. 

The securing of provisions was not a 
difficult matter, but getting the horses 
certainly was, seeing that every horse in 
the capital capable of carrying a man, 
or being used as a packhorse, had been 
commandeered by the military for use 
at the front. 

The difficulty of getting horses we got 
over by crossing the Danube into Zem- 
lin, Austria, and here, by paving fancy 
prices, we secured all we required. 

We returned to Belgrade, and report- 
ed to the authorities that we had got all 
that was necessary to proceed to the 
front, and asked for our _ passports. 
After a few days’ further parleying and 
bluffing on the part of the authorities 
our passports were made out, and hand- 
ed to us. 

We had, of course, tumbled to the 
fact that we were not wanted by the 
Servians, and realized that the condi- 
tions imposed on us, such as the taking 
of provisions, horses, ete., had been 
made with a view to eausing us to 
abandon any idea of accompanying the 
troops in the field. 

The authorities were loud in their pro- 
mises to get us forward in time to wit- 
ness some battles, but they had no in- 
tention of doing so. 

We passed over battlefields which 
were the scenes of Servian victories; we 
onee got within sound of the big guns, 
but that was all. We were simply 
bunched around like a party of sight- 
seeing tourists in a foreign land, being 
treated with great civility by our con- 
ductors. 

It was difficult to realize that we had 
come to see war, we saw so little of it. 
‘‘Behind the seenes’’ seemed to be the 
Servian idea of the position we should 
oceupy, and there we were kept. 

News from the front was usually 
transmitted direct to the capital by the 
military authorities. Consequently, it 
became no uncommon sight to see a 
bunch of war correspondents waiting at 
Uskub station to meet each train arrive 
from Belgrade, bringing newspapers 
from there, in order to learn what was 
happening at the front! 

Only two events of any importance 
happened to provide material for my 
camera. One was the discovery of a 
Servian Joan of Are, a girl who had 
accompanied her sweetheart to the front 
asa soldier. She wore the uniform of a 
Servian soldier, and carried a rifle. I 
found her quite by accident, seated in a 
large beer-hall, sharing a mug of beer 
with her sweetheart. 
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Her pale face attracted my attention 
first, in spite of the fact that she adopt- 
ed a heavy frown, probably thinking it 
gave lier a warlike and masculine ap- 
pearance. 

My belief that I had actually found a 
Servian heroine was confirmed by two 
simple facets, which I think are rare in 
dier: in the first place, by the 
ty manner in which she raised the 
to her lips and sipped her beer; 
knock-kneed, 
which I] noticed when she got up to de- 
part. 


and, secondly, she was 


no time in making her acquaint- 
ance, and next day took a series of pic- 
tures of her and her sweetheart. 

The only other event of any import- 
ance was the arrival of King Peter at his 
re-captured eapital, rye happened 
shortly after our arrival in Uskub. 
From then onwards it was just a 
dreary, unexciting period. But for the 
facet that we oceasionally heard a few 
shots at night-time, and for the pres 
ence of the troops, we might have been 
rusticating in a sleepy English country 
village. 

Meal-times, owing to the food, to 
which our stomachs were unaccustomed, 
were looked forward to with dread rather 
than pleasure. The store of provisions 
purchased in Belgrade, as well as some 
blankets, was lost on the way down to 
Uskub, and I never saw it again. 


The two horses, purchased at great 
hut without which the authorities 
uld not ye me to leave the eapital, 
ost for days on the railroad. but 

ip later. I searcely used them, 
and they simply went for a ‘‘joy ride’’ 

e country: Eventually, I was 
sell them for a trifle before re- 


think one of the nicest men I had 
of meeting during nae war was 
ince Alexis panngreren » King 
Servia’s cousin. He spe we Ene lish 
tly, and I met him first at Vraja, 
tle Servian village on the way to 





Us ib. I arrived there with Lieut.- 
Colonel Me He ith, my companion in mis- 
fortune, and together we set out to look 
f, 


rq rarters, ‘Salcnelina a somewhat 
gthy stay, due to the Servians delay- 
ing us from time to time when getting 
too near the iront. 
We looked in vain, owing to the fact 
that all available accommodation was 
taken by the Servian staff officers. The 
Prinee, hearing of our difficulty, insisted 
upon giving up his room, which had two 
beds in it, so that we should not be sep- 
arated, and went off and secured a 
shake-down for himself in the room of a 
fellow-officer. It was a princely action, 
and we appreciated his kindness very 
much, He was always willing to discuss 
the war with us, and was usually the 
first to tell us, in great excitement, of the 
news of any fresh Servian conquests. 
It was a festive night in Vranja when 
the news of the Turkish route and Ser- 
vian victory at Kumonova came through. 
A torehlight procession was organized, 
in which the correspondents were invit- 
ed to join, and in which the Prince also 
walked. 


An enormous, resin-soaked-rope torch 
was handed to each of. us, and, headed 
by a military band, we marched to the 
King’s temporary residence and seren- 
ded him. 

Irom there we went to the hosp tal, 
filled with Servian wounded, and patri- 
otie, loyal songs were sung to the band- 
aged ones who filled each wi 

We then tramped back, knee deep in 
mud—the Prince as well—and arrived 
at a large beer-hall, which we entered, 
the band forming up at one end of the 


It 
ndow. 


rools. 

Speeches were made by ~~ corres- 
pondents, the band playing the National 
\nthem of the eountry of whieh eaeh 
speaker was a native at the conclusion 
of lis speech. Lieut.-Colonel McHugh 
spoke on behalf of the British corres- 
pondents, and got a great reception. 
The British National Anthem was play 
ed, not onee, but several times, the whole 
assembly joining in as well as they knew 
how. 

We seemed to be in great favor (bar 
being allowed to see any fighting), and 
we were busily employed for some little 
time signing autograph-books. The fun 
terminated with the Prince leading off 
with the national dance of Servia, the 
‘Kolo,’’ which reminded me of the 
children’s game of ‘‘Ring o’ Roses.’’ 
We clasped hands and galloped round 
table in the centre of the room, to the 
strains of some wild efforts on the part 
of the band, 

The only person I came into conflict 
with at all was the Prime Minister’s son, 
a spirited lad of nineteen, who had oe- 
ompanied his father to the seat of 
operations merely in seareh of adven 


His mount was a big grey stallion. 
practical ly new to the saddle, and, find 
x him too big a handful, the Premier's 


son went to the stable and borrowed a 





quieter horse (whieh ehaneced to be 
mine), leaving his stallion in its place. 
| thought it worth while to try the 


hrute, but, after being tossed a few 
times, I came to the econelusion that for 
my purposes he was useless. 

I met the Minister’s son next day, on 
mv pony, and through an interpreter ex- 
plained to him that I had not journeved 
from England to amuse the troops with 
deeds of equestrian daring, and demand- 
ed the return of my pony. 

The youth at first indignantly refus- 
ed, and it was only when I said I would 
see his father on the matter that he con- 
descended to give up the animal. 

I met him again in Uskub, later, and 
he seemed to have forgotten the inei- 
dent, as he greeted me with smiles, and 
invited me to play him fifty at billiards. 
Neither spoke the language of the other, 
but that did not matter. We started, 
and after a time I was leading, not that 
I am great as a billiard-plaver. but he 
was quite a novice. When I was about 
forty-two to his thirty, it struck me that 
it would not be policy to whack the son 
of the Prime Minister at billiards. Sup- 
pose they expelled me for it? 

I therefore decided to pocket not the 
balls but my pride. and allowed the 
youngster to win. In endeavoring to 


miss an easy pot, the red, I fluked and 
seored, which drew an exe vusable ‘“* Hang 
it!’? from my lips. My opponent seored 
shortly afterwards, and, to my amuse- 
ment, eried ‘‘Hang it!’’ with a grin on 
is face. He seemed to think that this 
was the correct thing to say each time 

e scored, as he used it each time he 
seored from then onward to the end of 

e game, and seemed quite pleased with 
is first efforts in English, as applied to 

billiards, By judicious manipulation I 
iust managed to lose, which seemed to 
please him, and we parted quite good 
triends. 
The arrival of King Peter at his old 
capital of Uskub made some interesting 
pictures, and it was here that I met 
Prinee George of Servia. 

We had a chat, he laughingly remind- 
ing me of an occasion when he was on a 
visit to London, and I had chased him 
along the Embankment to the Hotel 
Cecil to get a snapshot of him. 

At last, seeing the futility of remain- 
ing on, I decided to return, and went one 
evening after dark to pay my respects 

British Consul, with whom I was 
on friendly terms. 

I had often been to his house, but 
never after dark, and on getting near 
his door I was rather startled to hear a 
voice challenge me in the Servian 
tongue. I saw that a sentry was posted 
at the door, so I merely shouted out that 
1 was English and wanted to see the 
Consul. He understood me not, but 
ehallenged again, and started fumbling 
vith the bolt of his rifle, which he had 
brought up to the ‘‘Ready!’’ 

I thought to produce my passport 
from my pocket, but wisely refrained 
from doing so, remembering that he 
might mistake sueh a movement on my 
part, and think I was about to draw a 
revolver on him. 

He challenged again this was the 
third time—and, knowing the rule of 
shooting after the third challenge if the 
password is not given, I started slowly 
backing away from him, shouting all the 

me that I was English, until I reach- 
ed a convenient allev, down whieh I 
bolted, and returned home. So I was 
not able to say good-bye to my friend 
the Consul, it being too risky 

During my stay in Uskub I had earn- 
ed the title of the Master of the Hounds, 
owing to the fact that wherever I went I 
vas usually accompanied by nearly all 
the starving mongrels in the town 

It maser this way: one day, whilst 
having a" I threw a piece of meat 
to a small lean dog hanging around the 
doorway. He bolted, yelping wildly, a 
proceeding I could not understand. 

I learned afterwards that the Turks 
were awfully eruel to their dogs, and 
seldom offered them morsels of food un- 
less as an enticement to bring them 
within reach to give them a good kick. 
and I noticed that the majority of the 
dogs I saw were maimed or disfigured, 
due, no doubt, to the kicks of their cruel 
masters. 

Hence the little dog’s yelp. He re- 
turned later, and creeping up quietly, 
snatched up the piece of meat, and again 
ran off yelping. 
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Greatest Automobile Show 
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Hike extraordinary supremacy of the No othe fact y in the world can build 
1] | Overland has been officially | car thre e¢ ual ol the 191 / —i ¢ rland for 
: . a . / f 
recognized by the Automobile Cham- less than ¥1,4500 
her of Commerce. Our Price—$1,250. 
Because yong Willys-Overland Company ne i r 
he motor is larqer but the price is 
did a greater volume of business during ; 


lou er. 





1913 thy in any other firm in this organiza- ae : . 
tion, it was awarded the position of honor lhe wheelbase is longer-—but the price 
at the great National 1914 Automobile Is shorter. : 
Show in the Grand Central Palace, New he tires are larger—but the price 1s 
York City. eer s 

= , The new car has electric lights through 


= Do you know that the 1914 Overland 

= is to-day the most sought after car of its 

: type in the entire civilized world? 

= Kven in Detroit, the automobile hub of 
the world, there are more Overlands being 
sold than any other car of this type. 

The Overland has made, established and 
= won for Toledo with its individual plants 
= alone, the title of the second greatest auto 
mobile city in the world. 

Has it ever occurred to you that there 
must be some substantial reason for such price is lower 
unparalleled success? There is, and here There is an Overland dealer near you. 
it Is. See him to-day. 


out—even under the dash-—but the price 
lo wer, 
It is magnificently finished in dark 
Brewster green, with running boards and 
wheels to match, trimmed in polished 
nickel and aluminum—but the price Is 
lowe . 

Then there is a larger tonneau, a jewelk d 
Stewart Speedometer—a larger steering 
wheel, and deeper upholstery—but the 
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He came again, and allowed me to 
stroke him; and, gaining heart at find- 
ing there was one here who gave meat 
without kicks, became quite friendly, 
and turned somersaults— evidently an 
old trick of his. 

I reckon he must have told the story 
of the kickless meat in his own doggy 
way to all his mongrel pals, as the next 
day dozens of them sat outside that 
door, waiting to be fed, and I could not 
move a foot without having dozens of 
them at my heels. 

I was not sorry to leave Uskub; it 
was too slow, and for a war correspond- 
ent in search of copy and pictures its 
sphere too limited. From the point of 
view of able military censorship, the 
Servian methods were perfect, making 
the work of a correspondent an impos- 
sibility; and I feel sure that the time 
will come when, in the event of war, 
correspondents will be confined to the 
capitals of the countries engaged, and 
accompanying the troops and having a 
free hand will become things of the 
past. 


Henry Labouchere 


The Life Story of 
Known 


One 


Independent 


of the Best 
Personalities 
on the Public Stage of England 


COMMENTING upon a biography of 
the late Henry Labouchere by his 
nephew, Mr. A. G. Thorold, the Review 
of Reviews says: ‘‘In his personal outlook 
on things, Mr. Labouchére was non-reli- 
gious, not anti-religious, for he fully ree- 
ognized the utility of religious belief in 
other people; and it is not surprising 
therefore that such a man was constitu 
tionally suspicious of strong feelings or 
enthusiasms of any kind. ‘‘I don’t 
mind,’’ he said, ‘‘Mr. Gladstone always 
having an ace up his sleeve, but I do 
object to his always saying that Provi- 
dence put it there.’’ 

Mr. Labouchere was a Radical and a 
Rebel, and having an ample supply of 
money and no respect for the opinions of 
other people, there was nothing to deter 
him from the fullest expression of his 
opinions. 

That Henry Labouchere was not a 
typical Englishman is patent, and the 
description of his ancestry which Mr. 
Thorold gives, explains the reason. His 
Huguenot grandfather was sent, at the 
age of thirteen, to learn his unele’s busi- 
ness at Nantes, and later entered the 
house of Hope at Amsterdam as French 
clerk. The story of the clever ruse by 
which Pierre Cesar Labouchere won the 
hand of his bride and a partnership is 
well known. Being sent by Mr. John 
Hope to England to see Sir Francis 
Baring on business, he fell in love with 
Sir Franeis’s daughter Dorothy. Before 
returning he asked Sir Francis to al 
low an engagement, and was refused. 
Pierre Cesar then asked if it would 
make “any difference if he were to be- 
eome Mr. Hope’s partner. Sir Francis 
admitted that it would. Pierre Cesar 
then went back to Holland and suggested 
to Mr. Hope that he might be taken into 
partnership. Mr. Hope did not aceede, 
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and was asked whether it would make 
any difference if he were engaged to the 
daughter of Sir Francis Baring. Mr. 
Hope replied, ‘‘Certainly!’’ whereupon 
Pierre Cesar said, ‘‘ Well! I am engaged 
to Miss Dorothy Baring . . .’’ and was 
able to write at once to Sir Francis an- 
nounecing the news of his admission to 
partnership in the house of Hope and to 
claim the hand of his bride. 

A great deal more of the history of 
Pierre Cesar Labouchere is given by Mr. 
Thorold. Pierre Cesar’s second son 
Henry, afterwards became Lord Taun- 
ton. Henry Labouchere’s father was 
the second son, John, and people who 
knew the family but slightly, supposed 
that the young Henry was the son of 
Lord Taunton, which mistake gave the 
young wit the opportunity of making one 
of his best-known repartees. On one oc- 
easion a gentlemen to whom Henry was 
introduced for the first time opened the 
conversation by remarking: ‘‘T have just 
heard your father make an admirable 
speech in the House of Lords.’’ ‘‘ House 
of Lords!’’ replied Mr. Labouchere as- 
suming an air of immense interest; 
‘‘well, I always have wondered where 
father went to when he died!”’ 

There are many stories of his sehool 
days, but in none of them does he appear 
to have devoted much time to study. 

His father decided to send him 
abroad with a tutor, who; however con- 
nived at his attendance at public gam- 
ing tables. On their return to England 
it was arranged he should make a trip 
t» Senth America, and there he gambled 
and betted, and got into all sorts of 
trouble. From South America he went 
to Mexico, and, though having a surpris- 
ingly small sum in his possession, he 
wandered for eighteeu months all over 
the country. A year or two later his 
people got for him an appointment as 
Attache at Washington, and here he 
formed the habit of attending almost 
nightly at a eireus, and when the lady 
who attracted him left with the troupe, 
he bamboozled his chief into sending him 
to make a report on some local subject 
to the town to which they had retired. 
Another time he was sent to Boston to 
look after some Irish patriots. He lost 
all his money, and, penniless, slept out on 
the common, but in the morning was 
hungry, entered a restaurant and order- 
éd a meal, wondering if his coat would 
be taken in pledge for it. The waiter 
continued to stare at him, and at last 

‘fone of them approached me and said, 

‘I beg your pardon, sir, are you the 

patriot Meagher?’ Now this patriot 

was a gentleman who had aided Smith 

O’Brien in his Irish rising, had been 

sent to Australia, and escaped thence 

to the United States. It was my busi- 
ness to look after patriots, so I put my 
fingers before my lips, and aaid, 

‘‘Hush,’’ while I cast up my eyes to 

the ceiling as though I saw visions of 

Erin beckoning tu me. It was felt at 

once that I was Meagher. The ehoic- 

est viands were placed before me, and 
most excellent wine. When I had dune 
justice to all the good things, I ap- 
proached the bar and asked boldly for 
my bill. The proprietor, also an !rish- 






man, said: ‘From a man like you, who 

has suffered in the good cause, I can 

take no money; allow a brother patriot 

to shake you by the hand.’ I allowed 

him. I further allowed all the waiters 
to shake hands with me, and stalked 
forth with the stern, resolved, but 
somewhat condescendingly dismal air 
which I have seen assumed by patriots 
in exile.’’ 

During the time Labouchere stayed at 
Washington he seems to have been on 
the whole an assiduous worker, and to 
this the number of despateles in his 
own handwriting preserved in the arch- 
ives of the Record Office bear witness. 

In later life one of his few ambitions 
was to have been Ambassador at Wash- 
ington. That such work was congenial 
to him the seore or so of pages in Mr. 
Thorold’s book which are devoted to his 
diplomatie career well show. They are 
replete with amazing anecdotes—as, for 
instanee, when starting on a holiday and 
finding at the Chanecellerie a letter from 
his Chief awaiting him, he suspected 
that it would delay his holiday, and 
therefore calmly put it in his coat-tail 
pocket. Latter he wrote a nice letter of 
apology, beginning, ‘‘Your letter has 
followed me here,’’ which was, after all, 
the simple truth. 

Lord John Russell appointed him See- 
retary of Legation of the Republie of 
Parana. Says Mr. Labouehere: ‘‘I had 
never heard of this Republic. After dili- 
gent inquiry I learned that it was a sort 
of Federal Town on the River Plate, 
which a short time befcre had shared 
the fate of the Kilkenny Cats, so I re- 
mained in Italy, and comfortably drew 
my salary. <A year later came a des- 
patch, couched in language more re- 
markable for its strength than its eivil- 
ity, asking me what I meant by not pro- 
cveding to my post. I replied that I had 
passed the twelve months in making dili- 
gent inquiries respecting the where- 
adouts of the Republie of Parana, hither- 
tov without suecess, but if his Lordship 
would kindly inform me where it was I 
need hardly say that I would hasten 
there.’’ Small wonder is it that his dip- 
lomatie career came to an end after an- 
other of these practical jokes. 

After acting as the Daily News corres- 
pondent during the siege of Paris, he 
later started a journalistie venture him- 
self, when, with Edmund Yates he es- 
tablished ‘‘The World.’’ Mr. Yates had 
sent him a prospectus of the proposed 
undertaking with the hope that he would 
help as a free-lance. Mr. Labouchere 
proposed to write a series of Financial 
articles and aetually commenced in the 
second number as follows:— 


Some vears ago Mr. John F. Walker, 
having derived a considerable fortune 
from cheating at cards in Mississipi 
steamboats, determined to enjoy his 
well-earned gains in his native city of 
New York, and purchased an excel- 
lent house in that Metropolis. In 
order to add to his ineome he adver- 
tised that he was a ‘‘reformed gamb- 
ler,’’ and for a consideration would 
instruct novices in all the tricks of 
his trade. Mr. Walker was universally 
esteemed by his fellow-citizens, and 

















died last year, greatly regretted by a 
numerous body of friends and ad 
mirers. 

In casting about for the Financial 
Editor for our journal, we have fallen 
upon a gentleman who by promoting 
rotten companies, puffing worthless 
stock, and other disreputable, but 
strictly legal, devices has earned a 
modest competence. He resides in a 
villa at Clapham, he attends church 
every Sunday with exemplary regu- 
larity, and is the centre of a most re- 
spectable circle of friends; many of 
his old associates still keep up their 
acquaintance with him, and therefore 
he is in a position to know all that 
passes in the City. This reformed 
speculator we have engaged to write 
our financial article. 


‘‘Labby’’ was known as ‘‘the Chris 
tian member for Northampton,’’ to dis- 
tinguish him from Mr. Bradlaugh. Here 
is his veracious (?) account of a leave- 
taking with Mr. Gladstone: ‘‘ And, men 
of Northampton, that grand old man said 
to me, as he patted me on the shoulder, 
‘Henry, my boy, bring him back, bring 
him back.’ ’’ It is diffieult to imagine 
Mr. Gladstone patting the member for 
Northampton on the back and ealling 
him, ‘‘Henry, my boy.’’ The success of 
this allusion to the Prime Minister, how- 
ever, was enormous, and the name stuck. 
Mr. Gladstone was the ‘‘Grand Old 
Man’’ for the rest of his life. 


The story of the foundation of 
‘‘Truth’’ is given by its editor, and an 
entertaining story it is, in which all or- 
dinary journalistic arrangements are 
presented upside down. Its first title 
was to have been ‘‘The Lyre’’ and when 
‘‘Truth’’ was decided on, some jester, 
who had heard of the title asked, ‘* What 
is Truth?’ Mr. Labouchere replied with 
the quip, ‘‘Another and a_ better 
World.’’ Mr. Voules was selected to do 
the donkey-work, and well he did it, 
never daring to take a holiday far out of 
town for fear Mr. Labouchére should 
calmly decide that the paper need not 
come out for a week or so. Commenced 
without any idea of its becoming a 
money-making concern, it soun began to 
yield a large income and, incidentally, 
prevented Mr. Labouchére from attain- 
ing his second ambition—to be a Cab net 
Minister—for the Queen would have no- 
thing to do with the editor of ‘‘Truth.’’ 

In 1910 Mrs. Labouchére died sudden- 
ly, and in 1911 Mr. Labouchére’s physi- 
cal strength began to weaken. He lost 
his old friend, Sir George Lewis, and 
felt the loss deeply. As simply as a child 
tired with play he took to his bed on 
January 11th, and died at midnight four 
days later. Mr. Thorold writes: 

The earliest remark of Mr. Labou- 
chére’s that I have recorded in this book 
was a jest, and so was the last I heard 
him utter. On the afternoon of the day 
before he died, as I was sitting at lis 
bedside, the spirit lamp that kept the 
fumes of eucalyptus in constant move- 
ment about his room, through some awk- 
wardness of mine, was overturned. Mr. 
Labouchére, who was dozing, opened his 
eyes at the sound of the little commo- 
tion caused by the accident, and pereeiv- 
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flare-up. ‘‘Flames?’’ he mur- 
mured interrogatively. ‘‘Not yet, I 
think. He laughed quizzically, and 
went off to sleep again. 


ed the 


‘9 


Diary of a Future Emperor 
Into the Feelings 
Near-Future 
Monarch 


An Intimate Insight 
and Opinions of a 
Powertul 


THE ARCHDUKE Franz Ferdinand of 
Austria, will, in the ordinary course of 


nature before long be the ruler of a 
Great Empire with two million soldiers 
at is call: some dreadnoughts Loo, As 


will hold in his hands 


loose tiie 


Emperor King he 


the power practically to let 


does of war when he chooses. Thus 
much depends on the manner of man he 

on What appeals to him and what is 
repulsive, on what his ideals are and 

ere his sympathies lie, His personal 
feel tor or against any nation may, 
perhaps, some day, be the all-important 
i tor in deciding whether there shall 
” peace or war; a fact that is in itself 

cient to give spr cial interest to a 
Diary o s written during a tour rount 
t vorld some time back, and whiel is 


in the Fortnight- 


py Revi 
The Diary, which was originally in- 
ended only for his own relatives, was 
written by the Arehduke during a year 
e spent in a journey round the world, 
| year was practically his Wander- 
hough he was already a man 
early thirty at the time. In spite of 
thie that his father was still alive, 
he was even then regarded and treated 
s heir to the throne; and the Emperor 


was hard at work, and had 
ven for two lor weary vears, trying 
to fit him for his future position; while 
his Prime Minister, 

striving manfully to render him popular. 
For, unfortunately, Austrians and Hun- 
parians alike had begun by 
he beeame heir. 


Count Taafe was 


looking on 
They 
all, beeause, 
unlike his 
Crown-Prinee Rudolf, 
had all idolized Besides, 
they soon had a grievance against him, 
owing to his having, as they knew, 
added to the heavy burden his unele, the 
old Emperor, has to bear, 

fusing to 


f State why marrv he 


him askanee when 
could see no good in him at 
one thing, he was so very 


tor 


prede essor, t) e 


whom thev 


by stoutly re 
marry, although there were 
should 


and 


reasons ¢ 
It Was because both the Emperor 
t ; } 


he Count had ] St hope ol indue ne him 
to accept a bride, that he was allowed 
to start off on his journey, on whieh s 


long been set. 
His whole family, father, 


brothers, sisters and 


eart had 
sten-mother 


sister-in 





with him to Trieste to wish him God- 
speed; and he begins his Diary by telling 

s how very lonely he felt when they 
were all left behind, Family affection 


hj 


one of is marked 


characteristics, 
One of his sisters was married while hie 
and it was a real trouble 
to him that he could not be with her on 
her wedding dav, ‘‘the all-important day 
of her life.’’ On his return journey he 
would not even stay in Paris, much as lie 


was travelling, 
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appreciates the charm of that city, so 
eager was he to see her in her new home. 
And his own land is as in- 
tense as his love of his own people; of 


love ol his 


this, too, there are many proofs in his 
book. Austria is for him the most 
beautiful of all lands, the finest, the 
noblest, the most gemiithlich. That any 
Austrian should ever be content to live 


elsewhere is evidently quite beyond his 
comprehension, 

In many respects Franz Ferdinand is 
a true Habsburg; no one wh gives even 
a easual glance at his Diary can have 
any doubt on this point, He is as firmly 
any old mediwval Kaiser 
that between himself and mere ordinary 
mortals there lies a deep gulf, When, 
on board the Empress of India, he found 
that he, as every other passenger, was 


convineed as 


numbered, and might not smoke where 
he would, his astonishment knew no 
bounds; and when, in a certain mam- 
mot otel, the faet was brought home 


to him that he must take pot luck with 
German tourists, and share a room with 
men of all 


tonishment 


sorts and conditions, lis as 
was turned into dismay, For 
he stands aloof instinetively from the 
great of his fellows, and shrinks 
from all intercourse with them. When an 
American inn-keeper greeted his party 


mass 


with a shout of ‘‘How are you. 
dear Duke?’’ and wished to shake 
hands all round, he did not hke 
it at all; and when at Spokane 
he was echaffed because he had_= so 


much luggage, and was asked how muciu 
more he would have had, had he had a 
wife, he was sorely ruffled; for, with all 
his good gifts, he has no sense of humor, 
At Vaneouver a female 
Royalty foreed her way on board his 
boat, erying wildly: ‘‘The Prince, the 
Prince, where is the Prinee?’’ and this 
experience he found most trying; for, 
besides being an aristocrat, he is one of 
the shyest of men. It is a real trial to 
him that his lines are cast in prominent 
that he must walk in the fore- 
most rank where all the world ean see 
him; and what is still worse, must allow 
himself at every turn to be photograph- 
ed. He rails against photographers as 
if they were the veriest fiends sent into 
the world to torment him; and reporters 
are even worse in his eyes than photo- 
oraphers, He has a lively appreciation 
of the comforts of this life, of luxurious 
and dainty little dinners; 
ie less when reduced one day, 
during a shooting expedition, to sleep- 
ing out in the rain with nothing much 
to eat, he was happier by far, he de- 
clares, thus roughing it, with only his 
own little party around him, than when 
travelling in state, surrounded by 
servers 
Although unmistakably a Habsburg, 
Franz Ferdinand is one of the Josef IT. 
tvpe. This, too, a casual glance at his 
Diary is enough to prove, If he feels 
that he is not as other men, he feels 
also, and still more strongly, that he 
owes not less than other men to his fel- 
lows, but infinitely more. Never was 
there a prince more alive to the faet that 
‘*Wiirde bringt Biirde, especially when 
the poor are in question: never a prince 


} ¢ 


aqaorer ol 


places; 


surroundings, 


none tf 


ob- 


more firmly convineed that the first duty 
of Haves is to give to Havenot; the most 
precious privilege of the exalted, to pro- 
tect the lowly. Wherever he went, when 
on his travels, he was on the watch to 
see how the poor were eared for. He 
might perhaps have forgiven the Ameri- 
eans for being a parvenu nation, had he 
not found, or thought he found, when 
among them, that they trampled on tle 
needy with callous indifference. When 
in India he was horrified at the glaring 
contrast between the lavish wealth and 
splendor he saw at the courts of the 
native princes, and the poverty in whieh 
the great mass of their subjects live, a 
poverty that no Austrian 
could realize it, he declares, He takes 
England to task openly for her negleet 
of the W 1\ has she not taught 
them to till their land properly, he asks, 
them to till it without 
plough, with the re 
vo half-starved, 

is badly cultivated, 
seems to think; not nearly 
the Duteh 
he 1s an expert 
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intry 


oO the alert to learn new methods 


put to the test new maehines, For his 
love of the past does not blind him to 
e Tac that, if the old world is to hold 


new, it must furbisl 
pl turn to 
latest inventions, He 


more 


its ow against the 
; account the 
the alert, 
remarkable to 
carried on and 
manufactured If he 
corn-growing, sheep- 
mutton freezing, he was 
interested also in the manufacturing of 
metal and silks; 
spent whole days in potteries, mills and 
factories, noting every improvement he 
saw the methods in foree in 
Austria. 

He is very guarded, in what he 
concerning polities in India; for, as he 
is never weary of saying, his sojourn 
there was much too short for him to have 
any claim to write with authority. Still, 
he does just once venture to give a word 
of warning ‘‘India is undoubtedly a 
jewel of the British Crown, and Eng- 
land must therefore guard it as some- 
thing precious,’’ he writes the day he 
left Caleutta. ‘*‘ While rejoicing in this 
' hers, she must take pre- 

v.’’ And onee he 
ventures to express an opinion: ‘*It may 
be that experienced continental and 
colonial statesmen regard as a dream 
that ean never be realized the thought of 
an Imperial Confederation, of a closer 
union among the British colonies them- 
selves and between them and the mother 
eountry.’* None the therein lies, 
he personally is eonvineed, Eneland’s 
one chance of extending her power and 
influence. nav, perhaps, even of holding 
her own in the world. 

Of all the people he eame across while 
on his travels, the Australians are his 
‘*Lieblinge,’’ he affirms: and WLieblingze 
is a very strong term. Never were there 
such kindly folk as the Sydney folk, 
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never folk so good tempered, pleasant, 
and hospitable. All the men are intel- 
ligent, all the women beautiful—super- 
latively beautiful, according to him. 
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What is much more sienificant than 
the Archduke’s liking for the <Austra- 
lians is the fact that he found nothing 
to jar on him in Australia, although it 
is a new country, newer even than his 
béete noire, America, and demoeratie to 
boot, This is proof surely that, when he 
looks askance on democrats, it is not 
because they are democrats, but for 
some other reason, Far from taking ex 
ception to the government in foree tliere, 
he seems to think the country well gov- 
erned; and he speaks in appreciativs 
terms of its rulers, 





He was much struck by the lines on 
which business is conducted in Austra- 
lia; for with all his loathing of pushful 
ness, he is a great admirer of energy 
He spent some quite delightful days 
with a squatter, being initiated into t 
mysteries of farming on a colossal seal 
He was kept busy the whole time he was 
there, what with pleasure, what \ 
work: and he enjoved it all thoroughly 
He was quite unhappy, indeed, as ix 
tells us, when he must say good-bye to 
his Australian friends. 


Franz Ferdinand’s enthusiasm for th ak ALN 
Australians is the more remarkable as BS BIS BR Ba SR BR OR OR 
he is evicde ntly not very much in sym 
vathy with the Anglo-Saxons as a race 
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ture of his Diary that it sets one wonder 
ine whether it is the result of self-re 
straint or of severe editing. Twice while 
in the Rockies he eame across German 
sportsmen; but he passes them over in 


silence, Practieally, indeed, Germany Fax ‘ 
and things German are ignored in his 


Diary, why and wherefore one ean only 
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according to him, no one can be in sym- 
pathy with a race that lacks Gemuth- 
lichkeit. They have a strain of great- 
ness in their character, he admits; but 
even this ‘fis often distorted into the 
bizarre, the grotesque; nay, even the 
repulsive.’’ He is profoundly impress- 
ed by their enterprise, their genius in 
evolving colossal schemes, their vigor in 
grappling with difficulties. His admira- 
tion of their technical skill is unbounded. 
‘They are the veriest Ubermenschen in 
their dealings with nature, he declares; 
but, unfortunately, they are also Uber- 
menschen in their dealings with their 
tellows; and that he eannot forgive 
them, Not only do they jar on him, 
offend his taste, and ruffle his suscepti- 
bilties, but they positively shock him. 
He disapproves fundamentally of them 
and their noisy helter-skelter, pushful 
ways; he disapproves, too, of the fashion 
in which they live and work; and, above 
all, of the manner in whieh, as he main- 
tains, they neglect their poor, and stand 
aside with folded hands while the feeble 
are being struck down, 

In Java he learnt also to know the 
Dutch, and not only te know them, but to 
like them. They are a kindly, good- 
tempered race, he writes; and they have 
Gemutlilichkeit, that quality he so sorely 
missed in Americans. Not only does he 
like them, but he admires them: they 
have a real genius for commerce; a real 
ge nius, too, for eolenization. ‘‘Their 
colonies are extremely well organized 
py administered: in them natives and 
Kuropeans alike are made more com- 
fortable and are more content than in 
the colonies of any other nation; and 
there is a more friendly feeling between 
rulers and ruled.’’ This was written be- 
fore he went to Australia, 

Eighteen years have now elapsed since 
this Diary was published; and _ these 
years have brought about great changes 
in the Arehduke Franz Ferdinand’s posi- 
tion; for whereas now he is the Emperor- 
King’s coadjutor, in fact if not in name, 
and makes his influence felt throughout 
the empire, then he was politically a mere 
cypher, and therefore to a certain ex- 
tent an irresponsible. For his health 
had broken down completely after his 
return to Europe; and so little hope of 
his recovery was entertained, that his 
brother Otto was installed in his place as 
future sovereign. And these years may, 
of course, have brought about as great 
changes in his views as in his position, 
Still, he was already thirty-three, it 
must be remembered, when the second 
volume of his book was published; and 
the views a man holds at thirty-three he 
holds as a rule to the end. The chances 
are, therefore, that he thinks and feels 
to-day as he thought and felt when he 
wrote his Diary; and is in most respects 
the same man he was then, even though 
he has meanwhile taken unto himself a 


Thus a new state uf things may be ex 
pected in Austro-Hungary when Franz 
Ferdinand is Emperor-King, a state of 
things in which eapitalists may far 


are 
worse than they fare now, while the 
working classes will fare better. For if 


we judge him by his Diary, he will be : 


’ 
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roi faineant; he will rule as well as 
eovern; and, in ruling, will make the 
welfare of the masses his first consider- 
ation; first, at any rate, after the honor 
and glory of Austro-Hungary. 


The Largest Idol in the 
World 


Description of a Remarkable Buddhist 
Monument in Western China 


FAR in the interior of Asia more than a 
thousand miles from the sea is situated 
the city of Jah-Ding. It stands on the 
banks of a gently flowing river, one of 
the headwaters of the Yangtse-kiang. It 
is the goal of many a globe-trotter of 
adventurous disposition or scientific ten- 
dencies, being the starting place for a 
visit to Mt. Omei, from which it is dis- 
tant one day’s journey. That mountain 
is one of the natural wonders of the 
world. Dotted with temples from base 
to summit, the mountain overtops the 
surrounding plain by nearly two miles, 

while on one of its faces a tremendous 
precipice descends almost unbroken for 
six thousand feet. It attracts the globe 
trotter with an irresistible magnetism: of 
the many travellers however—men of lit- 
erary and scientific attainments—who 
have journeyed to far western China and 
who have written of its scenery and its 
monuments not one appears to have vis- 
ited and deseribed the most remarkable 
monument of them all, an immense 
statue of Buddha situated two days’ 


journey to the east of Jal-Ding, until 


Mr. Roger Sprague of Berkeley, Califor- 
nia, decided early in 1910 to make the 
journey and locate the marvel, rumors of 
which had been referred to by previous 
travellers. In the Popular Science 
Monthly Mr. Sprague gives an account of 
his visit and a deseription of the monu- 
ment: 


It:was a narrow winding road which 
led across the hills and through the val- 
leys, zig-zagging hither and yon. The 
customary method of travel in that re- 
gion is by sedan chair, but, owing to the 
fact that the season was the Chinese 
New Year, it was almost impossible to 
obtain chair carriers; most of the dis- 
tance had to be walked. Were I writing 
a story, it might be made entertaining by 
an account of wayside scenes and daily 
incidents of travel. I might describe the 
farmhouses with their low tiled roofs 
and their hedges of bamboo, the bridges 
built of massive masonry; the stone por- 
tals spanning the way to commemorate 
by their scriptions virtuous or useful 
lives, the tall pagoda rising from its 
hilltop in the distance to signalize the 
presence of a city. As this is not a story, 
let us hasten to the end of the fifty 
miles, and view the Great Buddha. At 
the end of two days of travel, we saw 
before us the colossal image in all its 
dignity; not nearly so large as rumor had 
made it out, but a Colossus still. Of 
course, the story of the whole hill having 
been hewn into a figure was a fabrica- 
tion. The upper half of the hill-side 
consists of a sandstone cliff, and in this 
a niche fifty feet broad had been cut, 


leaving a central core of stone, which was 
then carven into a figure seated in Euro- 
pean style, not cross-legged as Buddha is 
so often represented. The height of the 
image is not less than one hundred feet, 
that of the hill not less than two hun- 
dred. A series of five tiled roofs, des- 
cending like a flight of steps, has been 
built before the image to protect it from 
the weather, so that only the face can be 
seen from without. But by going within 
the location of the feet can be deter- 
mined. A white-fronted structure may 
be seen below to the right; it is a temple 
and another temple crowns the height. 
As the writer and his men came in sight 
of the Great Buddha, we paused and 
rested from our journey at a point near 
one of the gates to the walled city which 
lies in the valley below. As our eyes 
turned to the great face, which has been 
gilded until it shines like metal, as the 
immense size and perfect preservation 
of the idol made their impression, the 
thought that came to my mind was, 
‘‘How far more marvellous is this than 
many of the world’s boasted wonders.’ 

I thought of the Colossi at Thebes and 
the Sphinx. What are they? Searred, 
ruined and defaced by the hand of man 
and the effects of time, they are scarcely 
recognizable as images. They are little 
better than lumps of battered rock. But 
far in the west of China sits this old 
Buddha, remote from the tracks of 
travel, unnoticed and almost unknown; 
yet greater in size than the Egyptian 
Colossi, his proportions preserved in all 
their pristine freshness, temples above 
and below him, and priests in attendance 
to keep the incense burning at his feet. 
There he sits, grimly gazing out over the 
roofs of the city which lies before him. 

While exploring the temple, I asked 
one of the priests the age of the image. 
His answer came, ‘*Gee chien neen. 
Some thousands of years.’’ I give it for 
what it is worth. 

Another thought whieh that monu- 
ment inspired was a reference to a pas 
sage in one of Conan Doyle’s delightful 
stories, which describes a party of tour- 
ists viewing one of the ancient temples 
of Upper Egypt. The author makes one 

f the characters say: 

If one eould come wandering here 
alone—stumble upon it by ehanee, as it 
were—and find oneself in absolute soli- 
tude in the dim light of the temple, with 
these grotesque figures all around, it 
would be perfectly overwhelming. A man 
would be prostrated with wonder and 
awe. 

My thought was that, if such are 
Conan Doyle’s preferences, he would en- 
joy a visit to the place before which I 
stood. The visitor would aseend to a 
broad stone platform that lies before the 
white front of the temple. - He would 
enter a dimly lighted interior, where 
priests are tapping the drum and raising 
their rude chants before grotesque ear- 
ven images of the types so common in 
China. Turning, the visitor would ascend 
to a platform built before the feet of 
the Colossus, below which he could stand 
and gaze with head thrown back at the 
giant bulk above him. There would be 
no danger of his being disturbed by the 
idle chatter and emp ty laughter of gap- 
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ing tourists, for I have already intimated 
how searee travellers are in that portion 
of the world. It would be as though 
time had rolled back twenty centuries 
and he stood in one of the temples of 
ancient Egypt. 

To get a nearer view of the face of 
the Buddha, it would be necessary to 
cirele the hill and ascend one of two 
trails which lead around the front of the 
cliff, Along these trails, life-size fig- 
gures have been carved in the face 
of the sandstone. They are in a 
very ruinous condition and are only re- 
markable because of their belonging to 
the ancient Greek type of seulpture, so 
different from the modern Chinese type. 
Above the end of either trail a tablet 
containing a long Chinese inseription has 
been carved in the solid rock. No doubt 
these inseriptions contain much _ inter- 
esting information concerning the great 
Buddha, but the writer’s limited know- 
ledge of the language prevented him 
from deciphering them . 


A Children’s Paradise 
The Religious Beliefs of the Eskimos 
Forbid the Punishment of Children 


THE RELIGIOUS beliefs ahd customs 
of the Mackenzie River Eskimos are the 
subject of an article in the current num- 
ber of Harper’s Monthly Magazine. 

The formulators of religious opinion 
among this primitive northern people 
are the ‘‘Shamans’’ who hold com- 
munion with the spirits and are familiar 
with the things of the other world. 

The ordinary Mackenzie River sha- 
man has about half a dozen familiar 
spirits, any of which will do his bid- 
ding. A shaman may be old and 
decrepit or for some other res ason may be 
what we should eall ‘‘hard up.’’ This 
is a propitious occasion for some ambi- 
tious young man to obtain a familiar 
spirit. He will go to the old shaman and 
some such conversation as this will take 
place: 

‘*Will you sell me one of your Keyu- 
kat?’’ (that being the Mackenzie River 
name for a familiar spirit). 

‘‘Yes. I don’t see why I might not. 
I am getting to be an old man now and 
shall not need their services much long- 
er; besides, I have had my eye on you 
for a long time and shall be glad to have 
you for my successor, I think I might 
let you have my Polar Bear spirit.’’ 

‘*That would be kind of yon, but 
don’t you think you could spare your 
Tide Crack spirit?’’ 

‘*Well, no; that is the one that I in- 
tend to keep to the very last. It has 
been very faithful to me and useful, but 
if you don’t like the Polar Bear spirit 
you might have my Indian spirit.’’ 

And so the bargaining goes on, until 
finally it is decided that the young man 
buys the Raven spirit for a numiak 
freshly made of five beluga skins, 
twenty summer-killed-deer skins, two 
bags of seal oil, a green stone labret, and 
things of that sort without end—giving 
a new boat, in fact, loaded with all sorts 
of gear. 
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The young man me vores ome, and 
presently, using the appropriate tormula 
given him by the sham: 
his familiar spirit, but the familiar 
spirit refuses to appear. The young man 
then goes back to the old shaman and 
says to him: **How is this? The spirit 
which you sold me has not come.’’ And 
the old man replies: ‘* Well, I cannot 
help that; I transferred him to you in 
vood faith, and 1f you are one of those 


persons with whom spirits refuse to as- 











1, he summons 


sociate, that is a thing which I cannot 
help» 1 did my part in the matter.’’ 
As a matter of fact it is only onee or 
twice in a generation that such a thing 
KES place. When he nas once publicly 
aid tor the spirit, the young man has 


everything to lose by admitting that he 

not receive it. He cannot get back 
what he paid tor . he cannot have the 
advantage of being considered a shaman; 


and he will lose social standing throus 
blication of the fact that the 
rit refuses to associate with him. As 


itter of practice, theretore, the pur- 
chaser will pretend that he received tli 
spirit and he will announce that fact. 
Some time later sickness occurs in a 
nily or a valuable article is lost The 
young man is appealed to, and in order 
to keep up the decept whieh he has 
begu DV pre to have received 


the spirit, he goes into as good as imita- 


tion of a trance as he can manage, for 


e has from childhood up watched the 
shamans in their trances. If he sue- 
ceeds in the cure, or whatever the object 

sea mav be, his reputation is 
made; and if he does not succeed nothing 
is lost, for it is as easy for an Eskimo 
to explain the failure of a shamanistie 


performance as it is for us to explain 
why a prayer is not answered. It may 
have been because some other more 
him, or it may have been for any one of 
a thousand reasons, all of which are 


ient to the Eskimo 


powerful shaman was working against 





satisfactory ana sul 
mind. 

Most travelers who have visited t 
arctic lands have commented upon tne 
fact that Eskimo ehildren are never pun- 
ished, or, in fact, forbidden anything. 

One family of Eskimos were the ser- 
vants of the expedition for its whole 
also 
on previous expeditions. This family 
consists of the man L[lavinirk, his wife 
Mamayak, and their daughter Noashak. 
When I first knew Noashak I formed the 


opinion that she was the worst child ] 


four years, and I had knewn then 


had ever known, and I retained that 
opinion for over six years, or until she 


was a voung woman of perhaps twelve 


vears. (Some Eskimo girls are fully de 
veloped at the age of twelve or thirteen.) 
In spite ol her badnes Noashal was 


never punished, 


During the entire time that Noashak’s 
family was with us ske was the undis- 
puted ruler of our establishment. My 
plan of work was such that I could not 


} , 
ret along without the help of Eskimos, 


and I had continually before me the 


choles of doing as Noas ak wanted or 
else losing the services of her parents. 
It was during the absence of 


! he sun 
in December, 1909, t 


that this family and 


were traveling » Horton River We 
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had been several days without anything 
to eat except seal-oil; our dogs were 
tired and weak from hunger and_ had 
ceased pulling. Jlavinirk and I were 
harnessed to the sled on either side, 
beaking our backs to pull it forward, 
and Mamayak was walking ahead break- 
ing trail for the sled. Noashak, then a 
fat and sturdy girl of eight, was on top 
of the load, which was heavy enough 1n 
all conscience without her. Whenever 
we stopped to rest she would immediat¢ 
ly jump off the sled, run up some cut 
bank and slide down it, run up again and 
slide down again, and so on as long as we 
stayed. The moment we started she 
would jump on the load and ride. 

One day when her father and I were 
more tired than usual and getting weak- 
er from long fasting. I asked Iavinirk 
whether he did not think it would be a 
good idea if Noashak got off and walked 
a little (we had, by the way, saved food 
for Noashak so that she had something 
to eat when the rest of us did not). Hi 
put the matter to her, telling her that it 
was his opinion that walking would real 
ly do her good; he told her how tired hi 
and I were getting, and wanted to know 
if his dear daughter was not willing to 
walk now and then so as to enable us to 
travel a little farther each day and to 
reach our destination, where plenty ot 
food waited for us, that much sooner. 
But she said she did not feel like walk- 
ing, and that ended the discussion. 

It was only in February or Mare 
1912, that I got the key to the situation. 
and I f it tl 


tiost interesting question of how it is 


‘ound it then to involve also that 


that Eskimos get their names 
I had noticed ever since I knew then 


} } 
| 


that Mamayak in speaking to Noashak 
always addressed ler as ‘‘mother,’’ 
When one stops to think of it, it was of 
course a bit curious that a woman of 
twenty-five should address a girl of eight 
as ‘‘mother.’’ I suppose, if I thought 
about the matter at all, | must have put 
this practice of theirs in the same eate- 
gory with that which we find among our 
own people, where we often hear a mat 
addressing his wife as ‘‘mother.’’ 

One day another Eskimo family came 
to visit us, and strangely enough tlhe 
woman of the family also’ spoke to 
Noashak and ealled her ‘‘mother.*’ 
Then my curiosity was finally aroused, 
and I asked: ‘*‘Why do you two grown 
women eall this child your mother?’’ 
Their answer was: ‘‘Simply because she 
is our mother,’’ an answer which was for 
the moment more incomprehensible to me 
than the original problem. I saw, how- 
ever, that I was on the track of some- 
thing interesting, and both women were 
in a communicative mood, so it was not 
long until my questions brought out the 


facts, whie 


: h (pieced together with what 
| already knew) make the tollowing ¢o- 
herent explanation, which shows not 
only why these women called Noashak 
‘‘mother,’’ but also why it was that she 
must never under any circuristances be 
forbidden anything or punished. 

When a Mackenzie Eskimo dies the 
body is taken out, the same day that the 
death occurs, to the top of some neigh- 
boring hill and covered with a pile of 
drift-logs, but the soul (nappan) remains 





in the house where the death oceurred 


for four days if it is a man, and for 
five days if it is a woman. At the end 
of that time a ceremony is performed by 
means of which the spirit is induced to 
leave the house and go to the grave, 
where it remains with the body, waiting 
for the next child in the community to 
be born. 

When a child is born it comes into the 
world with a soul of its own (nappan), 
but this soul is as inexperienced, fool- 
ish, and feeble as a child is and looks: 
It is evident, therefore, that the child 
needs a more experienced and wiser soul 
than its own to do the thinking for it and 
take care of it. Aceordingly the mother, 
as soon as she can after the birth of the 
child, pronounces a magie formula to 
summon from the grave the waiting soul 
of the dead to become the guardian soul 
of the new-born child, or its atka, as they 
express it. 

Let us suppose that the dead person 


was a wise old man by the name of 


John. The mother then pronounces tie 
rormuia WwW chile may ce roughly trans- 
lates as follows: 7 oe il ot Jolin. cole 

. } a ry shild’ rnardis ! 
here, con here; be my chuia § Quaralan. 


Soul of Jo n, come here, come here; be 
my child’s guardian!’’ (Most magic 
formulae among the Eskimos must be 
repeated twice.) 

The faet that the child possesses all 
he dead John is never 
forgotten by its parents. If it eries for 
a knife or a pair of scissors, it is not a 
foolish child that wants the knife, but 

1 man John that 
wants it, and it would be presumptuous 
of a young mother to suppose she knows 
better than John what is good for the 
child, and so she gives it the knife. But 
if she refused the knife (and this is the 
main point) she would not only be pre 
ferring her own foolishness to the wis- 
, but also she would thereby 
give offense to the spirit of John, and in 

is anger John would abandon the ehild. 


the wisaon of 


} ] ; 1 . 
the soul ¢ e wise ol 


dom of Jol 


John must, therefore, be propitiated at 
every cost. because if the father began 
h it he 


would at ones become know} to thie con 


to forbid his ehild or to punish 


munity as a eruel and inhuman father, 
careless of the welfare of his child. 
Among the Mackenzie River Eskimos, 
if you see a man who is bow-legged or 
ump-backed, and if you ask the reason 
for this, the answer will usually 
be: ‘It is because his parents forbade 
him things when he was young and of 
fended his guardian spirit.’’ 


As the child grows up t 


he soul with 
which he was born (the nappan) gradu- 
ally deve lops in streneth, experience, and 
wisdom, so that after the age of ten or 
twelve years it is fairly competent to 
look after the child and begins to do so; 
at that age it therefore becomes of less 
vital moment to please the guardian 
pirit (atka), and accordingly it is eus- 
tomary to begin forbidding children and 
punishing them when they come to the 
age of eleven or twelve years. People 
say about them then: ‘‘I think the nap 
pan is competent now to take eare of him 
and it will be safe to begin teaching hin 
things.’ 
In the case of Noashak the transition 
period arrived in February, 1912. For 











four or five months before that it had 
been known to her parents and to all of 
us that she was beginning to chew ti 
baceo. She used to steal it 
she could find it. The 
parents a good deal of 
tried in every way to hide tle tobacco 
so that could not find it; but she 
was ingenious, and considered it a pe) 
sonal triumph whenever she was able to 
assist any one toward the apparently ac 


wherever 
matter gave he 
concern, they 


she 


eidental discovery of tobacco 
her lips, for that was an evidence that 
she had outwitted her parents again. 
One day her parents 
matter with me, saying that I understood 
their point of view and that they ther 
fore wanted my advice. I refrains 
from interfering much, however. They 
eventually decided that Noashak’s nap 
pan was now approximately fully devel- 
oped (Noashak was as big as her mothie1 
already) and so they thought they wo 
try punishing her- The next time that 
was caught chewing tobaceo her 
father gave her another lengthy talk, 
urging her to stop the practice, but s 


Stains on 


diseussed tl 


sne 


only laughed at him, upon which 
slapped her. To be struck was an un 
dreamed-of thing in her philosophy. At 


first she was speechless with astonish- 
ment, and then she started erying wit 
rage, and kept on erying all day, at the 
end of which she seemed to have thought 
the matter over carefully and to have 
realized that she was no longer ruler of 
the family. She accordingly 
chewing. 

It appears 


stoppe G 


from the foregoing that 


every man has two souls, the one wit 
whieh he was born and the one he ¢ 
juired immediately after birth. No on 
snows what becomes of the guard 
soul after the death of the persons whose 
guardians they have been. I have r 


peatedly asked about it, but no one seen 

| ever heard the matter discussed 
and no one seemed to think the question 
was of great importance. 


ave 


This answers, then, the commonly 
sked questions: ‘‘ What is the Eskimo’s 
idea of a future life?’’ ‘‘What has he 
that corresponds to heaven and hell?’’ 


has nothing which corresponds to 
either heaven or hell. For four or 
days after death the spirit remains in 
the where the death 
from then on it remains by the grave 
until it is summoned to enter a new-born 
ehild, and from that time on until the 
death of the child the soul remains with 
it, unless it has been compelled to 
abandon it earlier, as would happen if 
the child were habitually punished. 
The Eskimos are firm believers in 
miracles performed by the ‘‘shamans,’’ 
A trip to the moon is one of the most 
ordinary miracles performed by the lat- 
ter. One day when I| was explaining to 
my Eskimo that there were mountains 
on the moon, and was going into details 
of the moon’s physical characteristics, 
the account I gave did not coincide with 
the opinion held by my Eskimo listeners, 
and they asked me how I knew these 
things were so. I explained that we had 
telescopes as long as the masts of ships 


five 


house occurred; 


and that through them we could see 
the things on the moon’s surface. ‘‘ But 
had any white men ever been to the 
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moon?’’ I was asked, and when I re 
plied that no one ever had, they said that 
while they did not have telescopes as 
long as ship’s masts, yet they did have 
men, and truthful men, too, that had 
been to the moon, walked about there 
and seen everything, and they had come 
back and told them about it. With ali 
deference to the ingenuity of white men, 
they thought that under the cireum- 
stances the Eskimos ought to be better 
informed than the white men as to the 
facts regarding the moon. 

It may seem to you that these that 
we have described are extraordinary anil 
untenable views, and that it ought to ve 
an easy thing to undeceive the men who 
hold them, but if you have ever tried to 
hange the religious views of one of your 
own countrymen so as to make them 
coincide with yours, you will know that 
the knowledge that comes through taith 
fs not an easy thing to shake.. But if 
you concern yourself, not with the un- 
teaching of old beliefs but with the 
teaching of new ones, you will find an 
easy path before you: The Eskimos al- 
ready believe many mutually  contra- 
dietory things, and they will continue 
believing them while they gladly occept 
and devoutly believe everything you 
teach them. They will (as the Christian- 
ized arctic Eskimos are in fact doing) 
continue believing all they used to be- 
lieve, and will believe all the new things 
on top of that. 

The belief in the spirit flight is as 
strong at Point Barrow after more than 
ten years of Christianity as the belief in 
witcheraft was in England after more 
than ten centuries of Christianity. 


e 


Co-Education in High Schools 


Does a Woman Who Studies Law, 
Medicine or Science, Need Any 
Special Course Because She is 
a Woman 


“CO-EDUCATION is a failure: The 
Horace Mann School decides to abandon 
Shae 

This startling headline in a New York 
daily paper recently prefaced the an- 
nouncement of a change in poliey with 
respeet to our College schools, writes Dr. 
James E. Russell, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, In Good Housekeeping. The facet is 
that after twenty-five years of eco-edu- 
cation we are about to try the experi- 
ment of separating the sexes during the 
last six of the twelve years’ course. The 


} 


kindergarten and first six grades of the 
elementary school will remain co-educa- 
tional. 

Those who believe that co-eduecation is 
a failure will not be changed by any 
explanation that I can give, but I insist 
that our action has no bearing whatever 
on the main question. We have done only 
What every good school and every wise 
community would do under similar con- 
ditions. When the present school build- 
ing was erected twelve years ago, it was 
surrounded by vacant blocks. Pilay- 
grounds were easily accessible. Now the 
city hems us in. Moreover, the school 
was much smaller than now. Sehool 
life was simpler, and no such demand was 
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made upon us for the*technical training 
of girls as has come everywhere within 
the past ten years. 

Judging from what I know of boys’ 
schools and girls’ schools and schools 
for both sexes, 1 am satisfied that boys 
and girls can live together in schools as 
naturally and helpfully as they do in the 
homes from which they come. I doubt 
whether a boys’ school is any safer for 
a normal boy, or a girls’ school for a 
normal girl, than is a mixed — school. 
Some boys, perhaps, and some girls 
would be better off in separate institu- 
tions, but in most communities there is 
no cause to fear any worse outcome trom 
a mixed school than would probably arise 
if the sexes were separated. This is a 
hard proposition for a foreigner to un- 
derstand, but to most Americans it is 
axiomatic. With us school life with boys 
and girls is as normal and as safe as 
home life. Moreover, there are many 
refining influences present in a mixed 
school which are distinctly helpful to 
boys, and, so far as my observation goes, 
the girls lose nothing by being looked to 
as guardians of tlie social life of the 
group. Responsibility builds charaeter, 
and in a mixed school each sex is charged 
with the responsibility of maintaining 
its own social status. This I consider a 
positive advantage, and one that should 
not lightly be set aside. 

School life in an American high school 
is the life of the community in miniature. 
If the community life is sound and heal- 
thy, the life of the school should be 
sound and healthy, too. When public 
opinion is weak or uncertain, however, 
there is a danger that the mixed school 
may suffer. Hence it is that the high 
school in one community may be easily 
managed and a model of propriety, while 
not far away another school may fall 
far short of the ideal. In a great city, 
for example, where pupils come from all 
elasses and where the parents are flat- 
dwellers, knowing nothing of those who 
live on the other side of the partition, a 
controlling publie opinion is out of the 
question. Pupils know each other only 
in school, and the gossip of the school 
does not penetrate the homes, because 
those at home do not know Jolin or 
Sarah toward whom gossip is directed. 
Under such conditions the school is ham- 
pered by lack of restraining publie opin- 
ion. It is natural, therefore, that par 
ents should hesitate to send a daughter 
into a group of which they know little. 
but fear much. Such a situation invites 
opposition to eo-education, and the op- 
position naturally comes from the pat- 
rons of the ‘school. 

The strongest argument for the sep- 
aration of the sexes during the _ high- 
school age comes from the difference in 
physiologic age. Girls mature earlier 
than boys. Girls of fifteen are a year or 
two ahead of boys of the same age, and 
the boys never catch up during the high- 
school period. The inferiority of the 
boys, socially and mentally, is noticeable 
in any high-school class. I speak, of 
course, in general terms. In every 
school some boy will be physiologically 
older and intellectually more alert than 
some girls. The result is a certain stag- 
nation of the boy group, due in part to 


immaturity, and in part to the repeated 
failure to excel. When a boy gives up 
trying because some girl always wins, he 
soon acquires the habit of being satistied 
to stay behind. It is a common saying 
among high-school teachers that girls 
learn more, but boys think better. But 
the boy who becomes accustomed to see- 
ond place soon fails to think at his best. 
He marks time, and frequently does not 
wake up till he finds himself in college 
in an entirely different atmospliere, deal- 
ing with new subjects in open competi- 
tion with his fellows. 

Some boys, a relatively large number, 
I fear, should be pushed harder in high 
school than is commonly the case with 
mixed classes. A hand heavy enough to 
he felt by boys of sixteen may be too 
heavy for the girls of the same elass. The 
relatively greater sensitiveness of girls 
may be disputed, but I think most teach- 
ers will agree that girls are prone to 
take school work more seriously than 
boys. 

Whatever the value of the argument 
for a separation of the sexes during the 
high-school period, it does not hold good 
for either the earlier or later education- 
al stages. I cannot see any inherent dif- 
ferences in college men and women, and 
I faney no one finds them in the elemen- 


tary school, Some women whom | 


know are physically stronger, intellectu- 
ally keener, and spiritually more rubust 
than some men of my acquaintance. I 
doubt whether there is any profession, or 
even manual vocation that might net be 
better served by certain women than by 
many men. On the other hand, there are 
men who are essentially more feminine 
than some women; even tlhe maternal 
instinet is better developed in some men 
than in many women. Our environment 
and occupation, quite as much as any 
inherited tendency or physical limitation, 
mold us into the shapes we take. 

The doctrine of equality of opportuni- 
ty—a fundamental principle of Ameri- 
can society, it seems to me—forces us to 
the conelusion that our school system 
must provide free and-ample training for 
every boy and girl. If a boy and a girl 
aspire to professional servies, there 
should be full equality of opportunity; 
so, too, if either wants to become a far- 
mer, a builder, or a stenographer, the 
way should be open and the means avail- 
able. 

The obvious corollary of this proposi- 
tion is that those whose aim is the same 
should have the same education. The 
woman who studies medicine, or teach- 
ing, or law, needs no specialized course 
of training because she is a woman. 
Professional service is without distine- 
tion of sex. Merchandising, stenography 
—even laundering and dress-making and 
dish-washing—are not peculiarly femi- 
nine occupations. The men who wishes 
to excel in them must fit himself as does 
the woman. 

I see no reason, therefore, to modify 
a college preparatory course to suit the 
needs of girls or boys; their needs are 
identical, so far as they go. The fact 
that two-thirds of the girls will soon 
marry means that the career of the lar- 
gest group in the school is definitely 
known; for them a specialized course is 
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“MONARCH KNIT” 


The Pleasure of Receiving a Gift 
is Doubled if the Gift is Useful 
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For the Family 
there’s a Monarch Knit 
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Monarch-Knit Goods 


Make most acceptable gifts because 
of their reputed High Quality, Style 
and Fit. Monarch Knit Goods give 
more than pleasure, they give Warmth 
and Comfort and are a constant re- 
minder of the thoughtfulness and dis- 


criminate taste of the giver. 


Visit your dealer and see the 
Monarch Knit Line. The stand- 
ard of Style, Quality and Work- 
manship. 


Monarch Knitting Co. 


Limited 


Head Office: Dunnville, Ont., Can. 
Factories at: 

Dunnville, Ont, St. Catharines, Ont- 

St. Thomas, Ont. Buffalo, N.Y. 
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not oniy desirable, but it is almost erim- 
inal not to give it. But if any girl pre- 
fers Latin to cookery, and aspires to 
become a classical seholar rather than 
a domestic technician, 1 think she is en- 
titled to all the help the school can give, 
and that what she gets should be what 
the boy with the same ambition gets. 
rhere is a study of science that leads to 
a sane understanding of the principles 
of nutrition and sanitation as required 
by the housewife, and there is a study 
of seience that leads to the practice of 
medicine. The girl who is to marry 
should choose the one, and the girl who 
is to become a physician should take the 
other. It would doubtless strengthen 
the future housewife to take both, just 
as if would be well for the married physi- 
flan to have both, but life is too short 
to do everything that one would like, or 
get all the training that one should have. 
Choices must be made, and fortunate is 
the man or woman who chooses wisely. 
All that the sehool ean do is to offer the 
widest possible range of choices, and to 
ke } the door open toward future needs, 


Is Dearer Living the Result 
of Higher Wages 
A Subject of Interest to Every Worker 
Discussed by a Labor Leader 


F. W. JOWETT, the British labor lead- 
er and M.P. discusses the above question 
in Cassel’s Saturday Journal. 
Comparing the figures taken by a re- 
ent Board ot Trade report on the cost 
yf living and the results of enquiries 1i 
fourteen other countries including three 


British Colonies, he says: 
The eomparison shows that in the 
ed Kingdom and in France tne up- 
ward movement in thé eost of living at 
the end of twelve years (1900 to 1912) 
was the same in both countries. As 
compared with other countries mention 
1 in the list, the eost of living has 
reased less in this country than’ in 


Taking the year 1900 as the starting 
point and standard of comparison, the 
retail prices of twenty-three articles of 
food in the United Kingdom show that 
the cost of living was dearer for a work- 
ing-class household in 1912, by 15 per 
eent., than it was in 1900 


Twelve Years Ago. 

It must not be supposed that this rep- 
resents the average rise of prices of the 
twenty-three articles reckoned on equal 
quantities of, or equal expenditure on, 
each separate article. Such a compari- 
son would not give an aceurate picture 
of the change in the cost of living. On 
one article, on which the inerease may 
be small, a large portion of the family 
income may be expended, whilst on an- 
other, on which the percentage of in- 
erease may be heavy, a small quantity 
is consumed by each family. 

In order to arrive at the truth, there- 
fore, inquiries were first made as to the 
quantities of each of the twenty-three 
articles purchased by the average fam- 
ily. The quantity of bread, of meat, of 
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sugar, of butter, ete., and the cost of the 
required amount of each in 1900, was 
then compared with the cost of the same 
articles in the same quantities in 1912. 
This method gives, as nearly as can be 
ascertained, a true representation, or 
picture, of the difference between the 
eost of living in 1912 as compared wit 
1900—twelve years ago. 


1900-1911 


The difference in twelve years in the 
United Kingdom is 15 per cent. against 
the worker, as I have previously said. 
In Germany the inquiries are not yet 
completed over the whole area, but the 
inquiries for Baden are complete, and 
these show an increase of 30 per cent. 
The last complete returns for Germany, 
however, were issued so recently as 1911, 
and these show an increase, over 1900, of 
28 per cent., as compared with an in- 
crease of 9 per cent. in the United King- 
dom. 

In the United States prices have gone 
ip by leaps and bounds. The cost o! 
living was 38 per cent. higher in 1911 
than in 1900. Canada in twelve years 
(1900 to 1912) has added 51 per cent. to 
the cost of living, this being the largest 
recorded percentage since 1900. 

These great differences between thie 
rise in the cost of living in one country 
as compared with another cannot be due 
to higher wages to any great extent. The 
countries where wages have increased 
very little have suffered no less from in- 
creased prices than the rest where wages 
have gone up. Exact comparisons of 
the movement of wages, up or down, in 
other countries during recent years is 
not possible, but enough is known to 
warrant the statement that prices have 
gone up whether wages lave increased 
or not. 


Wages Remain Stationary 

With regard to changes in rates of 
wages during the period of the greatest 
inerease in the cost of living, the par- 
ticulars available for the United Kine- 
dom are important and instructive. In 
the five leading industries, viz., building, 
mining, engineering, textiles, and agri- 
culture, wages tended slightly down- 


wards between 1900 and 1904, althoug! 
the cost of living was going up. Very 
slight fluetuations of wage rates oceur- 
red during the next few years, the re- 
sult being that in 1911, when the eost of 
living was higher by 9 per cent. than in 
1900, wages were slightly lower than 
they were in 1900. It is impossible to 
maintain that higher wages are, in the 
main, responsible for dearer living when 
the records show that, over a series of 
years, prices have gone consistently up- 
wards, whilst wages have remained sta- 
tionary or gone down. 

It would be idle to contend, of course, 
that in the long run wages, being part 
of the cost of production, do not influ- 
ence prices to a certain extent. This in- 
fluence of wages on prices varies accord- 
ing to the eonditions under which pro- 
ducts are manufactured and sold. Speci- 
alties and articles which are under the 


contro! of companies, or firms who mon- 
opolize the trade, are not priced strictly 
according to their cost of production. A 
firm holding a monopoly in a particular 
article sells that article for as much as 
the publie will pay, whether wages are 
high or low. If a higher price cannot 
be charged without restricting the sale, 
the price is allowed to remain. If the 
demand needs stimulating with the offer 
of cheaper prices, prices are accordingly 
lowered. If the demand for goods in- 
creases, prices are put up. In a word, 
holders of monopolies charge whatever 
price the trade will bear. The margin 
of profit may be encroached upon in 
these cases by increased wages, but un- 
less the increase in wages is sufficient to 
extinguish the margin of profit alto- 
vether, the wage increase must be met 
out of profits, for it eannot be charged 


on the consumer. 


The Selling Prices Not Affected 

There are also a large number of arti- 
cles which for years have been sold at a 
standard price which bear a very heavy 
profit. A mere fractional increase in the 
eost of production does not affect the 
price at which they are sold at all. It 
would be inconvenient to vary the selling 
price, and the’ variation, if upwards, 
might be attended with some risk; for 
the consumer, who probably has been at- 
tracted by skilful advertisement to buy 
that particular brand or article in pre- 
ference to others, might begin to buy 
other substitutes rather than pay more. 
Owners of proprietary articles will suf- 
fer a reduction of the rate of profit 
rather than run the risk of seeing other 
articles on the market substituted for 
their own. 

Owing ft 


» the operation of these and 
other factors 1 le fixing of prices, it is 
mpossible for extra wages te be charged 
to the consumer in a large number of 
cases. ‘To this extent, to begin with, 
higher wages do not make living dearer. 

Another point to be considered is that 
the cost of living, in the sense we are 
now eonsidering the matter, is not af- 
fected by the prices at whieh articles of 
pure luxury are sold. It follows, there- 
fore, that even in regard to those articles 
of luxury which are made dearer by 
higher wages, the cost is met by the rich 
alone, who buy them and ean afford to 
pay. If the labor employed in building 
an elaborate motor car for the private 
use of an individual costs more in wages 
than before, and the maker charges the 
extra amount to his customer, the eost 
of living is not thereby increased for the 
ordinary person. Furthermore, such 
extra cost on account of higher wages 
as is added to the prices of ordinary 
necessary things is not paid by the wage 
earner alone. The burden is spread over 
the whole body of consumers, rich and 
poor, worker and non-worker, and the 
extra cost of living, therefore, of the 
wage earner, even where extra wages 
are charged in the price, is far less than 
the extra wages. In other words, the 
worker receives the whole of the extra 
wages, but he only pays a small part of 
the extra prices. 
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Are You Fit to Marry? 


Will You, on Account of Your Splay:[Feet 
be Elbowed Away from the Altar? 


In a strikingly forcible article in The 
Technical World Magazine, Mr. Bailey 
Millard argues that education and pub- 
lie opinion, not laws, are the important 
factors that will make for a better race. 
If we cannot agree with all his conelu- 
sions, we should the more carefully con- 
sider the parts with which we differ. 
The writer says: 

Lyeurgus, who ruled Sparta _ nine 
hundred years before Christ, was the 
first eugenist. Plutarch says that the 
Spartan lawgiver held to the idea that 
children were the property of the state 
and not of their parents. If a babe was 
judged by the elders to be strong and 
healthy, they gave orders for its rearing, 
but if it were puny and ill-shapen they 
threw it, with no show of sentiment, into 
the chasm of Taygetus. 

Plato was the next eugenic theorist of 
note. In planning his Republic he set 
forth the idea that if dogs and horses 
could be bred to advantage by the ob- 
servance of certain rules of selection, 
men and women should be bred in the 
same manner. 

Then came Malthus, with his plans for 
the restriction of the population of the 
earth so that there should be enough for 
everybody to eat, followed by Nietzsche 
with his ‘‘superman,’’ and Francis Gal- 
ton with his laboratory of eugenies. 
After Galton has come a band of flabby 
theorists with half-baked ideas of breed- 
ing a super race. Some of these zealous 
reformers go the whole length with 
Lyecurgus, and would have only selective 
breeding from the best stock. Others, 
including the eult led by George Bernard 
Shaw, the British dramatist, swallow 
Nietzsche at a gulp and demand that so- 
ciety be reorganized after the teachings 
of that elever pagan. This is a time of 
strange social upheaval. Short-haired 
women and long-haired men are shout- 
ing from the lecture platform that 
‘‘nraetical eugenics’’ is the one and only 
eure for all social ills, and a great many 
quiet, well-meaning people are being 
swept off their feet by these blasts of 
rhetoric. But it is to be observed also 
that many solid persons still remain 
standing. 


Balfour’s Belief 


‘‘The idea,’’ said England’s big man, 
Balfour, as principal guest of the in- 
augural banquet of the Eugenies Con- 
gress, ‘‘that you can get a society of the 
most perfect kind by merely considering 
questions about the strain and ancestry, 
the health and the physical vigor of the 
various components of that society— 
that I believe is a shallow view of a most 
difficult problem.’’ 

‘The idea of eugenies,’’ publicly de- 
elared Dr. Charles S. Potts, Professor of 
Neurology of the Medical and Chirurg- 
ical College of Philadelphia, the other 
day, ‘‘is being overdone. Theoretically 
it is a good thing, but in practice it is 
bad. You eannot regulate the marriage 
of people in this world on utilitarian 
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ellaric Mattresses 
Make Sleeptime Sleepful 


Why You should select a Kellaric when 
choosing a mattress 


Because: It is unconditionally guaranteed by the manu- 


facturer as well as the merchant. 


Because: Our secret process of cross binding positively 
eliminates all possibility of spreading (a fault so common in 
mattresses). 


Because: The laced opening at theend of each Kellaric 
mattress enables you to inspect the material of which it 
is built. 


Because: The Kellaric mattress is altogéther the 
product of Canadian skill. ; 
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FORT WILLIAM, ONT. 
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principles, that is, unless you are going 
to run it on the principles of a stock 
farm.’’ But it is precisely on this stock 
farm plan that the radical eugenist in- 
tends to carry out his work of race re- 
demption. He clamors for **seientifie 
mating’’ and ‘‘selective breeding.’’ He 
urges that only the ‘‘fit’’ or the ‘‘norm- 
al’’ shall be allowed to marry and have 
children. 
Who Are the Fit ? 

Who are the fit? What makes them 
fit? It is all very well to legislate the 
hopelessly insane and feeble-minded off 
the list of marriageables, but how about 
the rest of us who are assumed to be of 
sound mind? Are we on account of our 
nervous tendencies or our splay feet 
eventually to be elbowed away from the 
altar because of the introduction of the 
principles of the stock farm into human 
societv? This hardly seems possible, 
and yet no less a man than Lewellys F. 
Barker, Professor of Medicine at Johns 
Hopkins University and the successor of 
Sir William Osler to the delight of the 
radical eugenists declares: 

‘‘Provision must be made for the birth 
of children whose brains shall, so far as 
possible, be of innately good quality. 
This means the denial of parentage to 
those likely to transmit bad nervous sys- 
tems to their offspring.”’ 

Does this not mean that a good many 
famous authors you might name would 
never marry and have children. Nearly 
all of them have been or now are of ex- 
tremely nervous temperament. Over and 
over again it has been held by many 
authorities that the highest imaginative 
power is frequently dangerously near to 
lunacy, but if the persons dowered with 
this magic power are not going to be 
permitted to have children, how will your 
superman ever be bred? For surely he 
must have strong imagination as well as 
a strong body. Under logical eugenie 
laws Wordsworth could never have writ- 
ten those lines about his wife: 

‘fA creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food.’’ 
For he would not have been permitted 
to have a wife. A man who, as Words- 
worth told of himself, had to shake a 
gatepost or a tree or kick a rock to 
assure himself that the world around him 
was a reality, was certainly far from the 
normal at times, and so would be more 
than likely to transmit ‘‘a bad nervous 

system” to his offspring. 


The Superman 


Following Galton, the eugenists base 
all their conclusions upon heredity. Now 
there is everything in heredity and there 
is nothing. We like to gull ourselves 
with the pleasant fietion that the ‘best 
families’’ produce the best children: but 
do they? Could Shakespeare, Milton, 
Dante, Hugo, Beethoven, Mozart. Wage- 
ner, Byron, Keats, Lincoln, or Edison 
have been predicted or accounted for by 
anything that is recorded of their for- 
bears? Not in any ease. ‘Selective 
breeding!’’ Nature laughs at the idea. 
She is Just as fond of mutation. fluetu- 
ation, and variety as she is of following 
the rules laid down for her by eugenists. 
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In the mass of radical eugenie litera- 
ture there is a much-read book called 
‘‘The Super Race’’ by Scott Nearing, 
whose remedy for social ills is the denial 
of parenthood to those having trans- 
missible defects. In this book Mr. Near- 
ing declares that ‘‘the Greeks eliminated 
unfitness by destroying defective chil- 
dren,’’ an idea of which the terribly ad- 
vaneed eugenists, including those who 
accept the lethal chamber plan of dispos- 
ing of the unfit, are very fond. Now as 
an absolute verity, the Spartans, though 
they practiced the atrocious system re- 
ferred to, did not eliminate unfitness, as 
their racial history plainly shows. For 
one thing, unfitness is as likely to appear 
in later life as at birth and may result 
from accidental causes or from environ- 
ment as well as from parental conditions 
Besides, by their barbaric ideas of selee 
tion, the Spartans may have lost an 
Aristotle or an Aleibiades. Herbert 
Spencer and Admiral Nelson would have 
aosige in infaney under such a cruel 
law, for they were both weaklings. Once 
a boy was born in the English Midlands 
so puny and frail that even his nurse did 
not think it worth while to keep him 
alive. Under the old Greek laws to 
which we are now expected to revert, he 
would have been quietly put out of the 
way, but a wiser rule prevailed. The boy 
was allowed to live. He grew to see an 
apple drop to the ground and became 
Sir Isaae Newton. 


Where Eugenists ‘Fall Down 


‘*But the eriminal type must be elim- 
inated,’’ deelares Mr. Eugenist. ‘‘He 
must be put out of the way that we may 
rear the super race.’’ 

Soft, soft, Mr. Eugenist, you who 
speak so glibly and knowingly of the 
criminal type! Where does such a type 
exist? Dr. Goring, medical officer of 
Pankhurst Prison, England, after over 
twelve years of careful investigation, has 
recently issued a book in which he de- 
clares that there is no criminal type as 
such. This opinion is borne out by the 
statements of Drahms, Maudsley, and 
other criminologists. One is reminded of 
the story of Lavater, the physiognomist, 
who was shown two portraits he never 
had seen before. One was the picture of 
a famous highwayman who was executed 
for his crimes, and the other was that of 
Immanuel Kant, founder of the critical 
philosophy. Lavater was asked which of 

e two portraits he supposed to be the 
philosopher’s. After careful serutiny he 
said, pointing to the picture of the 
highwayman: ‘‘There ean be no doubt in 
this ease, for here one sees profound 
penetration in the eye, and that capaci- 
ous forehead which denotes the man of 
deep reflection; here is depicted the 
mind that ean combine cause and effect, 
that ean separate cause from effect; here 
are analysis and synthesis. Now the 
calm thinking villain is so well expressed 
in the other that it needs no comment.”’ 

But no matter if angels fear to tread 
upon the holy ground of marriage rela- 
tions, the over-confident eugenist will 
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Short-Story Writing 


A COURSE of forty lessons in the his- One student writes: ‘‘I know that you 


tory, form, structure, and writing of the will be pleased when / tell thatlh 
Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg os “ eng eee 


Esenwein, Editor of Lippincott’s Magazine. 

Story-writers must be madeas well as born; 
they must master the details of construction 
if they wou’ (turn their talents to account. 







just received a check for $125 from ‘Every- 
body’s’ for a humorous story. They ask 
for more. I am feeling very happy, and 
very grateful to Dr. Esenwein.”’ 


May we anne you the names of stu- We also offer courses in -Photoplay Writ- 

dents and graduates who have suc- ing. Versification and Poetics, Journalism; 

( eded? And the success their letters in all over One Hundred Home Study 

prov > is prai tical. It means recognition, Courses, many of them under professors in 

acce pted manuscripts and checks from Harvard, Brown, Cornell, and other leading 
editors. colleges. 


250-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 


, Besnate ) THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. 528, Springfield, Mass. 
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The Varnish That 
Makes It Easy To 
Keep Floors Clean 


This wonderfully durable 
varnish protects and keeps 
beautiful your linoleum 
and hardwood floors under 
the severest use. Mopping 
and scrubbing won't hurt 
floors finished with Liquid 
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thers’ products are ° ; 
Luxeberry {White Enamel Liquid Granite gives perfect protection to linoleum 
unequalled for bedrooms, bath- and oilcloths, besides being the best varnish to put on 
rooms, ete. wood floors. It is easily applied and lasts for years. 
Luxeberry Wood ]Finish, for 
interiorJ woodwork. It is especially good for floors where wear Is excessive, 
Luxeberry!Spar Varnish, for such as in kitchens and pantries. Liquid Granite 
natural woods exposed to se- keeps your linoleum from having that worn, faded ap- 
vere outside wear. pearance common with unvarnished floors 
= ; , ; ; : . ’ 
Fifty-six years’ experience in varnish making stands as the guarantee of [Berry 
Brothers Varnishes. Your dealer sells them. Ask him for further information 
or write us direct. 
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Health for all the Family 
where there is an OXYPATHOR in the home 


BECOME MASTER of the health of yourself and your family. You 
can—with an OX YPATHOR. 


The OXYPATHOR is a disease destroyer, a simple device which utilizes 


the oxygen of the air for the cure of disease by blood aeration. 


One OXYPATHOR will serve the entire family, one at a time. It never 
loses it force through usuage; it always remains the same. 


What the body needs most is not costly prescriptions, nor dangerous 
drugs, but more Oxygen—Oxygen in sufficient quantity to purify the system 
by eliminating the gases, acids and poisons upon which disease feeds and 
thrives. The OXYPATHOR supplies this need. It causes the body 
to absorb generous quantities of Oxygen into: the blood, freeing it from all 
disease breeding impurities. 

If you own an OXYPATHOR you can prevent or cure disease at 
will, not with drugs or medicines, but with your OXYPATHOR. No 
diagnosis is necessary with the OX YPATHOR—simply adjust the two 
small clasps and you are immediately put on the road to recovery. 

In short, the OXYPATHOR gives a sick person the best chance of 
recovery of anything the world has thus far evolved. 

The OXYPATHOR isa discovery with an 2S 


tion as practical as the telephone and telegraph. 


BECOME AN BY writing us for exclusive district sales 
OXYPATHOR rights for the OX YPATHOR. 
SALESMAN. Applicants must be energetic and pro- 
gressive men of good standing and personal integrity... A 
limited amount of capital is required to get’ started. 


THE OXYPATHOR COMPANY a h 


Canadian‘Dept. 
Buffalo, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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rush in and stake off the ground and 
fence it in and, with supreme arrogance, 
put up signs of ‘‘No Trespassing Save 
by the Fit.’’ The fit! What scientific or 
pseudo-scientifie distinctions are to es- 
tablish the fit as fit? What diagnoses 
are to be made, and where the doctors 
disagree are the faddists to decide? If 
man, as declared by Howells in his most 
famous dictum, is ‘‘imperfectly mono- 
vamous,’’ is not eugenic rule going to 
make him still more imperfect in this 
respect ? 


If man existed only for the state and 
were not an end in himself, and if he 
were not put upon this pleasant planet 
to make the best of himself and of his 
opportunities, even though he be a 
dwarf or a deaf mute, or lame or halt or 
blind, then he might be restricted or 
tampered with, or coddled or crushed or 
even denied existence. But he is here in 
all his varied phases, with all his yearn- 
ings, all his blind gropings and his real- 
ized and unrealized aspirations, all his 
ideals of truth and justice and all his 
lapses from them, all his purity and all 
his impurity; and science and law and 
all those other factors of that which we, 
in our conceit, call progress must make 
the best of him. 


Always the master minds have recog- 
nized this and always have they had the 
tenderest of sympathy for the lowly and 
oppressed and defective. Shakespeare 
reveals it on every page, and so do Dante, 
Goethe, Browning, and Carlyle. One 
fails utterly to imagine Emerson as a 
eugenist, or Thoreau or Longfellow. As 
for Dickens, Hugo, and Eliot, they based 
most of their wonderfully inspiring nov- 
els upon the theory that in every man, 
however humble or unfortunate, there is 
a divine spark waiting to be fanned into 
the full blaze of immortal inspiration. 
In the light of their clear reasoning, all 
the dull and despised ones of earth, all 
the under-dogs, the Jean Valjeans, the 
beloved vagabonds, shine as brightly and 
to as much purpose as many of these 
superior persons who would deny them 
existence. I would sooner rest the defin- 
ition of the essentials of life, nay, the 
hope of the race itself, with the warm, 
inspiring Browning than with Galton or 
any of the other cold, calculating eugen- 
ists. 


Things might not turn out so badly if 
these meddlers confine their efforts to 
sociological research, but even that ean 
be overdone. For it is true, as Chester- 
ton declares, that ‘‘the same frigid and 
detached spirit that leads to suecess in 
the study of astronomy or botany leads 
fo disaster in the study of human or- 
igins.’’ When one attempts to regard 
the human being as a subject for scien- 
tifie analysis, he loses sight of the fact 
that the mysteries of heredity do not 
lend themselves to a reduction to exact 
principles. _Research may have its place 
in ministering to the living, but when it 
invades the provinee of the unborn, it is 
treading upon uncertain ground. It is a 
baffling quest, my masters, 
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Can We Foretell the Future? 


An Account of Some Remarkable W arnings 
and Premonitions 


NOTHING IS so significant in the scien- 
tific world to-day as the change of atti- 
tude in the scientist towards all pheno- 
mena outside the physical plane which 
thirty years ago were generally regard- 
ed as the i imaginings of the copseniiinen, | 
To-day, all that is changed and it is not 
sufficient to treat seemingly supernatural 
prophecies and warnings as mere coinci- 
dences. Writing in the London Magazine, 
Mr. Shaw Desmond gives us an account 
of several well authenticated instances 
of the kind referred to. 

The scientist of to-day, he says, who 
refuses to believe in the power of 
thought-transmission, or telepathy, is re- 
garded as old-fashioned and unscienti- 
fic, thought nearly all scientists of note 
sneered at it a short thirty years ago. 
The power of prophecy, yesterday, in 
common with most other phenomena out- 
side the physical plane, was regarded by 
scientists as baseless superstition. To- 
day, some of the world’s most eminent 
men of science, like Cesare Lombroso, 
after exhaustive experiments, have even 
avowed their belief in the power accur- 
ately to foretell the future. 

The last avowal is the most stagger- 
ing attack of all upon material science. 
If prophecy be possible, we are on the 
border of a revolution in our daily lives 

It must be remembered that practical- 
ly all these great scientists were sceptics 
who, naturally, at the commencement of 
their investigations regarded the whole 
thing as humbug. 

Convinced in Spite of Themselves 

The conclusions they have reached, 
they have reached absolutely upon hard, 
clear demonstrations of fact. They have 
been convinced in spite of themselves, 


and, with Shakespeare and some of the 
wisest men of all time, have come to the 


conclusion that ‘‘there are more things 


in heaven and earth than are dreamt of 
in our philosophy.”’ 

So insistent and numerous have been 
the prophecies fulfilled in our time that 
the Society for Psychical Research was 
founded in 1882 in this country, under 
the presidency of Professor H. Sidg- 
wick, to find out, in business-like fash- 
ion, whether, amongst other things, there 
was any truth in the theory of premoni- 
tions. Many other investigation socie- 
ties have also been formed here and 
abroad. 

The Psychical Research Society con- 
sists largely of scientific and publie men 
of absolute probity, as is evidenced by 
its Presidents, who have ineluded such 
men as the Right Hon, Avthur James 
Balfour, M.P., F.R.S.; Professor Bal- 
four Stewart, F.R.S.; and Professor Wil- 
liam James, of Harvard University, 
U.S.A. 

The evidence collected and carefully 
sifted and checked seems overwhelming 
in its apparent proof that premonitions 
which come true are of constant occur- 
renee, and that we are surrounded by 
forces, the nature of which is at present 
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unknown, which watch over and in- 
fluence us, though in the society itself 
the conclusions arrived at vary, of 
course, with the observer. 

But, you will ask, how is it that so 
little is known about the new science of 
propheey? The answer is simple. The 
scientific men who have _ investigated 
these things preferred, upon the whole, 
to keep back the results until absolutely 
in a position to confound the untrained 
doubter, and the derision which is 
usually meted out to such investigators. 
They wanted overwhelming evidence, 
and they seem to have got it. 

Premonitions appear to come under 
two well-defined heads: 

1. Warnings at the moment the 
tragedy or occurrence is taking place. 

2. Warnings before—sometimes many 
years before, sometimes a minute before 
—of events to come, predicting them to 
the moment, and so minutely describing 
them as to destroy the ‘‘ecoincidence’’ 
theory, which at one time was used to 
scout all such phenomena. 

It is with the latter we are here con- 
cerned. 

There is nothing wild and irregular 
about prophecy, for there would appear 
to be certain clearly defined channels for 
eonveying warnings. The chief chan- 
nels are: 

1. Voices and knocks 

2. Apparitions, 

3. Dreams. 

There are also variations of the above 
ehannels, such as death-lights, funeral 
processions, symbolic animals, erystal- 
gazing, and visions whilst awake. 


Warnings by Knocks 


One of the best attested cases of 
warnings through knocks is the well- 
known one of the Wood family: Here 
is a ease where the knocks have been 
heard in no fewer than seven instances 
since the seventeenth century, the three 
most recent cases being within the last 
few years, and exceptionally well sub- 
stantiated according to the records of 
Mr. Frank Podmore and the Psychical 
Research Society. The knocks are al- 
ways followed by a death immediately 
or soon afterwards. One could under- 
stand coincidence or hallucination plag- 
ing a part in one or two cases, but this 
eould not apply to two hundred years of 
»henomena. 

There are literally hundreds of cases 
of similar knockings, starting with the 
famous ‘‘Rochester knockings’’ of 1848, 
which really marked the revival through- 
out all civilized countries of investiga- 
tion into what men used to call the 
‘*supernatural.’’ 


The Law Which Spirits Obey 


The evidence for warnings conveyed 
by apparitions, many of them in broad 
daylight, is eonelusive, minute and 
voluminous. The Psychiecal Research as 
well as other societies have many such 
eases in their records, most of which go 
to show that there is some natural law 
in the spiritual world which causes ap- 
paritions usually to be followed by 
death. 
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The Rev. J 


H——, a clergyman, 
who had nothing to gain by dissimula- 
tion, wrote that the nurse of his little 
girl, whilst seated in the day nursery, 
saw an apparition of the child walk in. 
The child, though then in perfect health, 
died suddenly a few days later. Mrs. 


M records that she saw her sister’s 
apparition come into her bedroom, and 
speak to her at five one morning. The 
sister died at the same hour a week later. 
There is a similar ease of a Mrs. C ’ 
who, being undressed by her maid, saw 
the girl’s double standing about two feet 
off. A week later, at the same hour, the 
maid died. 

There is one ease which is exception- 
ally minute and vivid. A London lady, 
Mrs. Alger, was walking in broad day- 
light from Victoria to Westminster, in 
March, when she felt herself touched on 
the shoulder, Turning round, she plainly 
saw the apparition of her husband’s 
mother. Later that evening, when tell- 
ing Mr. Alger about the extraordinary 
event, she heard a voice say plainly: 
‘“*Come, both of you, en the 22nd.’’ On 
Mareh 22nd, Mr. Alger’s mother died. 

I have before me many instances, col- 
lected from various quarters, where the 
warning of the apparition’s appearance 
has been accentuated by its speaking. 

One can imagine one’s own feelings if 
a vision predicted one’s death within a 
week. Yet such was the case of Captain 
B , who, after the funeral of a lad 
whom he knew, saw a vision of the boy, 
who spoke to him, and told him he would 
die within a week. This vision he re- 
lated to Dr. Beddoe, F.R.S., who records 
that the. captain actually died on the ap- 
pointed day. This incident has been 
checked independently. There is also 
another and almost exactly similar ease, 
vouched for by a doctor of standing, in 
which the doctor was informed before- 
hand of the prediction. 

Here is another ease in which the ap- 
parition spoke, and which seems to indi- 
eate that there are ‘‘i 











intelligences’’ for 
whom the veil of the future does not 
exist, watching over us_ earth-bound 
humans and earing for us. It is a case 
personally tested by the famous investi- 


.gator Myers, who relates that, between 


eleven and twelve, Mrs. Dadeson, lying 
awake, heard herself clearly called by 
name three times, and saw the form of 
her mother (sixteen years dead), with 
two babies on her arm. She said: ‘‘Take 
eare of them, for now they are going to 
lose their mother.’’ Next day she heard 
that a relative had died after giving 
birth to a second son, leaving the chil- 
dren to her eare. 

Of premonitions by dreams which have 
come true there is such a formidable 
array of evidence—for the dream is the 
most common of all channels for the con- 
veyance of warnings—that I will content 
myself with giving a summary of the 
cases examined over a period of fifteen 
vears by the Psyehieal Research Society 
alone. 

It is interesting to note that in three 
of these cases the person having the pre- 
monition foretold his or her own death. 
An uneanny property, this of prediction 
of one’s own death, but not so uncom- 





mon. Out of some forty or fifty cases, 
I take that of a schoolmaster who, whilst 
walking along the road, felt his stick 
turn in his hand. Holding it loosely, it 
wrote in Latin in the dust: ‘‘Turn back; 
your father died this morning. You will 
meet R——, who will give you informa- 
tion about it.’’ He turned back, met 
R as predicted, and learned that his 
father had died that morning. Later he 
fell ill and wrote with a pencil: ‘‘ Will 
die day after to-morrow, at three.’’ He 
died at the hour named. This is vouched 
by Gibier. 

This foreeasting of one’s own death is 
so common in India as scarcely to arouse 
comment. I myself have come across 
several cases in Ireland, where also it is 
not an unusual phenomenon. 

Of fifty first-hand cases of dream pre- 
monitions, examined by various experts, 
no fewer than twenty-eight are indepen- 
dently corroborated by a relative, five by 
a member of the household, and seven- 
teen from an absolutely independent 
source by someone not living in the 
house. 

Another type of premonition, of 
which there is a long series recorded, is 
that which is made by subjects under 
violent mental emotion, sometimes forc- 
ing the percipient over the border-line 
into madness, which seems to show that, 
just as the dividing line between genius 
(first cousin of propheey) and in- 
sanity is slight, so, under mental 
exaltation (a characteristic of gen- 
ius), the human mind takes new 
powers, breaking through the _ or- 
dinary laws of space and time. So ac- 
curate and eminent an observer as 
Cesare Lombroso, himself originally a 
pronounced sceptic, gives many of these 
eases which eame under his own obser- 
vation. One of the most interesting of 
these is that of C S , the four- 
teen-year-old daughter of, as he says, 
‘fone of the most intelligent men in 
Italy,’’ and a witness to the phenomena. 

Quite healthy until she reached the 
age of puberty, her senses became trans- 
posed, her sense of smell passing from 
the nose to the chin, and then to the 
back of one foot. (This phenomenon of 
the transposition of the senses was one 
of those formerly scouted by scientific 
men, though now generally admitted.) 

Then prophecy showed itself. Lom- 
broso vouches with others for the fact 
that she predicted minutely, two years 
before the events, certain happenings to 
her father and brother, all accurately 
fulfilled. 











The Seer and the Scientist 


In the whole domain of recorded facts 
nothing is more certain or has been more 
earefully checked than the case of the 
famous Dr. C -, one of the most dis- 
tinguished of Europe’s younger savants, 
which comes into the same category as 
that of C—— S——, the percipient be 
ing highly strung. In this ease the re- 
eorder, Lombroso, was able to watch his 
patient closely, for he had the young 
man under his eare. ; 

He suffered from a highly strung ner- 
vous system. At moments, when over- 
strung, he would prophesy, frequently 
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and with unerring certainty, a hundred 
trifling events, such as that a visitor 
whom he had never seen, but minutely 
described, would call. 

One of his most singular predictions 
was made on February 4th, 1904, when 
he said that the Como Exposition would 
be burned down on July 6th, which duly 
happened. His family, knowing the ac- 
euracy of his prophecies, at last were so 
impressed by his constant assurance of 
the burning to come that they sold all 
their shares in the Milan Fire Insurance 
Co. for 149,000 lire (£6,000), though the 
shares stood high in the market. This is 
one of many recorded cases where sub- 
stantial monetary loss has been saved 
by prophecy. 

Here is the curious point, Even to the 
man himself, the prediction seemed so 
preposterous that, in his waking mo- 
ments, he felt he must be mistaken, but 
nevertheless he at times automatically 
repeated the prediction, especially on the 
morning of the fire. After the burning 
he was asked by scientific men how he 
did it. He simply replied that it was 
‘‘an absolute certainty in his mind, like 
a thunderbolt, about which there could 
be no argument.’’ Here there ean be no 
question about the value of the evidence. 
The statement was made repeatedly for 
a period of five months before various 
people, including some most distinguish- 
ed men who would not lend themselves 
to a lie. 

This feeling of ‘‘absolute certainty’’ 
in the foretelling of events was vividly 

lustrated in a ease which came under 
my own observation. On March 28th, 
1912, a London journalist, who, ineiden- 
tally, is a normal, healthy man, called 
the late Mr. W. T. Stead at The 
Review of Reviews office, and walked 
with him down Kingsway to the Strand, 
Mr. Stead, curiously enough, as it hap- 
pened, speaking of his coming trip in the 
Titanic, and more especially about her 
invulnerability to the chances of the sea. 
At the moment when they were about to 
eross to Norfolk Street he looked at Mr. 
Stead, and instantly, in his own words, 
‘felt the overwhelming certainty, 
though apparently in good health, that 
ie would soon meet with his death.’’ 
Going home, he informed his wife of the 
occurrence, making a note in his diary. 
Eighteen days afterwards Stead lost his 
life in the ill-fated Titanic. I can vouch 
for this, as I was present when the pre- 
diction was made. 


Upo!l 


But, as has been mentioned, prophecy 
often concerns itself with the most or- 
dinary affairs of life. Thus, the late W. 
T. Stead related that in a dream he had 
seen the motor-car of the Countess o! 
X—— lose a wheel at a certain spot. 
More for fun than anything else, he 
wrote a letter informing the lady of 
what he had dreamed. A short time af- 
terwards her ear lost a wheel exactly as 
described. The lady has confirmed this 
independently to me. 

A very strong prima facie ease can be 
made out for the existence of ‘‘intelli- 
gences’? which help mankind to avoid 
disaster by conveying warnings. One ol 
these, which is’ vouched by, amongst 
others, a well-known scientist who was* 
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once a seeptic, is the case of Mrs. F—— 


—, a lady whose maid had a soldier- 
lover who came every evening to see her. 
One evening, when he knocked, Mrs. 
J——, for no apparent reason, was 
seized with terro-, feeling that the man 
meant to kill her and rob the house. She 
barred the ‘door, and would not admit 
him. That night the house was broken 
into, the maid afterwards confessing 
that her lover had plotted to kill Mrs. 
J——, seize the money, and fly with her 
abroad. 





e 


Amongst the records of the Psychical 
Research Society is the circumstantial 
account of a lady who was summering 
with her little girl at Trinity, near the 
One day, when the child was play- 
ing in a favorite spot by the sea, and 
near the railway, an internal voice urged 
her to feteh the child, or something 
dreadful would happen. She fetched her. 
Half an hour afterwards a train was de- 
railed at the exact spot where the child 
used to play, and where she certainly 
would have been if not sent for. Three 
trainmen were killed outright. 


¢ 
sea. 


To say that the coincidence theory 
does not explain is not to say that we 
have to seek a supernatural explanation, 
Upon one thing all scientific observers 
are agreed, and that is that there is no 
suspension of natural law throughout 
the universe, so far as man has been able 
to observe it. In a wo-d, ‘‘miracles do 
not happen.’’ But that is not to say 


that man, who is always an investigating | 


animal, has le.rned everything about or 
has discovered the bounds of natural 
law. 

However that may be, sme thing is 
certain from the evidence accumulating 
throughout the world, and that is, we are 
on the threshold of a new science—the 
Science of Prophecy. If it should prove 
possible to control or evoke at will a 
power wh.ch at present only shows itself 
infrequently and in apparently arbitrary 
fashion, then the whole of our lives will 
be changed. 

Titanie disasters will be foreseen, ap- 
proaching deaths or accidents will be 
known, and, in lesser affairs, the ‘‘ pick- 
ing of winners’’ and the secrets of the 
Stock Exchange will be revealed. 


Man and His Destiny 


That opens up another problem—that 
is the oldest problem in the world—the 
problem of how far man ean interfere 
with destiny. 

That, within limits, what is known as 
‘‘fate’’ can be interfered with is, I 
think, shown by records like those of the 
child who was saved from death by the 
railway accident, and by that of the lady 
who saved her own life by heeding 
the voice of warning. But that we 
can steer the car of Fate from its course 
is too much to say in the present stage 
of the investigation. All one can say 
with certainty is that the science of pro- 
pheey is rapidly taking its place within 
the realm of ascertained facts, and that 
with it new possibilities and unexplored 
channels of human thought are being 
opened up, and with them a new concep- 
tion of life itself. 
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What is a ‘‘'Good’’ Book? 


How to Test the Morality or Immorality of 
Works of Fiction 


A FEW weeks ago the book committee 
of the Mereantile Library of Philadel- 
phia refused to put into cireulation Mr. 
Hall Caine’s latest novel, ‘*The Woman 
Thou Gavest Me.’’ The chairman gave 
as the reason for this refusal to circu- 
late a popular novel by a popular author 
that the story had for its hereine ‘‘an 
unfaithful wife about whom the author 
has thrown all the glamor and attract- 
iveness that he employs so well,’’ It 
may be noted that this same library in 
Philadelphia refused a few years ago to 
supply its readers with Mrs, Glyn’s 
trifling tale of amorous adventure, en- 
titled ‘‘Three Weeks.’’ 

In the past few weeks also there has 
been—also in New York—a heated con- 
troversy over two new plays, ‘‘The 
Lure’’ and ‘‘The Fight. Special per- 
formances of these pieces were given be- 
fore certain officers of the law that these 
officers might make up their minds 
whether or not it was their duty to close 
the theatres where the two dramas were 
being acted. 

In recording these happenings in 
Munsey’s Magazine, Brander Matthews 
professor of Dramatie Literature in 
Columbia University ealls attention to 
the question of the publie eensorship of 
fiction and drama, If the influence of 
eertain novels and of certain plays 
demoralizing and debasing, what ean the 
public do to protect itself? How ought 
it to proceed? How far should it go? 
How ean it assure itself that the accused 
hook or the aeceused piece really is de- 
serving of condemnation? How ean a 
trial be had before a judgment of guilty 
is pronounced ? 

These questions are easy to put; but 
they are very difficult to answer. We 
ean all see now that any attempt to boy- 
cott books of permanent value, like 
‘‘Unele Tom’s Cabin’’ and ‘‘Huckle- 
berry Finn,’’ is simply absurd, and that 
its sole result is to cover with ridicule 
those who essay it. And we ean see 
also—although this is perhaps not quite 
so plain—that there was no real neces- 
sity for boycotting ‘‘Three Weeks,’’ 
since that cheap tale of superficial 
cleverness was certain to lose its vogue 
speedily and to sink swiftly beneath the 
waters of oblivion. Mrs. Glyn’s trivial 
and trashy story is one of a elass about 
whieh the less said the better, and the 
less fuss made the sooner forgetfulness 
arrives. Probably the library authorities 
who disapprove such stories would be 
well advised if they made no publie pro- 
test but limited their purchases to as 
few copies as possible, aware that any 
effort to boycott absolutely would result 
only in bestowing a stimulating adver- 
tisement, whereat the denounced author 
will rejoice. 

The first comment to be made on books 
that have been banned in days gone by, 
such as Adam Bede, Jane Eyre, Anna 
Karenina, Resurrection, Tess, Jude, and 
others is that they are no one of them 
spoon-meat for babes, They are no one 
of them proper nourishment for the im- 
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AND SHOWS HOW TO AVOID THE 
PINCH OF SPACE. 





ASK YOUR DEALER TO DEMON- 
STRATE THE USES OF THE KINDEL 
BED. 


The Kindel Bed Co., Limited 


Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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ANADIAN PACIFIC 


The Logical Route Between 
Toronto —— Winnipeg Vancouver 
GATE CITY EXPRESS ittves wienrrre 8.00 a.m—paiy 
QUEEN CITY EXPRESS  Attves ‘rozonto 9.00 2m—Daiy 


THROUGH EQUIPMENT: Compartment Library Observation Car, Standard Sleeping Cars, Tourist 
Sleeping Car, Dining Car, Firstclass Coaches, Colonist Car, 


VANCOUVER EXPRESS  dnives Vancouver 11130’ pm. 
TORONTO EXPRESS anne ronowzo'4's5 pan Dauy. 


THROUGH EQUIPMENT: Compartment Library Observation Car, Standard Sleeping Cars, Tourist 
Sleeping Car, Dining Car, Firstclass Coaches, Colonist Car. 














For full information, apply any C.P.R. Agent, or write 
M. G. MURPHY, District Passenger Agent - - TORONTO 











Washes clothes cleaner 
and whiter. Cannot possi- 
bly hurt the daintiest fabric. 


Parowax has the cleansing 
power of naphtha and benzine. 
It is nature’s concentrated 
cleansing force refined 
into pure white wax. 


Just add alittle shaved Parowax 
to the soap in the wash-boiler. 
It does away with all the hard, 
destructive rubbing on the 
washboard. 


THE IMPERIAL OIL CO., Limited 


Toronto Montreal Winnipeg 
Ottawa Quebec Calgary 
Halifax St. John Regina 


Vancouver 
dmonton 
Saskatoon 


Just try Parowax. Pound 

and half-pound cartons. 

Grocers and department 
stores everywhere. 





mature, Roast beef may be good for 
men and women; but it is too strong for 
infants, who should be fed on certified 
milk and protected from soothing-syrup. 
At the proper stage of intellectual and 
moral development, different in various 
individuals, there is no better food than 
‘‘Anna Karénina’’ and ‘‘The Scarlet 
Letter,’’ which deal severely with sexual 
sin, In these two great books the inten- 
tion of the author may or may not have 
vecn deliberately moral. His intent is un- 
important; what is important is the re- 
sult; and that is immitigably moral, 
Tolstoy and Hawthorne bring home to 
every mature reader of these books the 
inexorable fact that the wages of sin 
is death and that there is no happiness 
in sin and no abiding pleasure. 

Their treatment of their theme is lofty 
and ennobling; it strengthens us for our 
unending conflict with the lusts of the 
flesh; it is never relaxing or emollient, 
but always astringent and tonic. Whe- 
ther that can be asserted truthfully about 
Hall Caine’s latest story is for its 
readers to determine. That ‘‘The 
Woman Thou Gavest Me’’ has no right 
to be ranked with the grave and truthful 
stories of Tolstoy and Hawthorne is the 
opinion of the chairman of the book 
committee of the Philadelphia library, 
who aeeuses Mr. Hall Caine of throwing 
clamor and attractiveness over an un- 
faithful wife—which is exactly what 
Tolstoy and Hawthorne did not. 

In ‘‘The Searlet Letter,’’ in ‘‘ Adam 
Bede,’’ in ‘‘ Anna Karénina’’ the authors 
deal with sexual sin, not at the moment 
of its accomplishment, but in its appall- 
ing consequences, There is no compla- 
cent delineation of the temptation long 
dallied with and at last yielded to. They 
have treated their dangerous theme with 
the utmost veracity; they are at once 
sincere and sane; they are neither tact- 
less nor flippant; they prove that when 


| they wrote those mighty masterpieces of 


fiction they—like the great Greek dram- 


| atic poet—could ‘‘see life clearly and see 


it whole.’’ 

And it is by the result of these books 
that they are to be judged and not by 
their intent at the moment of writing. 
They tried to tell the truth about life as 
they severally saw it, the truth and 
nothing but the truth, even if they did 
not descend to telling the whole truth, 
which is never necessary in any work of 
art. , 

There is nothing more _ sickeningly 
hypocritical than the blatant pretence 
of some writers of salacious stories and 
prurient plays that their novels and 
dramas ‘‘teach a Great Moral Lesson.’’ 

This claim ean be aecepted only by 
the feeble-minded who are ineapable of 
thinking straight. There is no moral 
lesson great or small in vulgarity and in 
indecency, And there is no indecency 
in the dramas and the novels which truly 
teach great moral lessons, Nobody of 
sound mind, having come to years of 
diseretion, was ever shocked, still less 
revolted, by ‘‘Anna Karénina,’’ by 
‘‘Adam Bede’’ or by ‘‘The Scarlet 
Letter, 

Nor is there ever any necessity for 
shoeking or revolting in the effort to tell 
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OrPLlINION 
Nobby Tread 





The World’s Best Tire 


is now “Made in Canada” in this New 
Million Dollar DOMINION Tire Factory 


HE demand across the Line for the “Nobby Tread” 
Tire keeps four great American factories busy 
Its superiority has been clearly demonstrated both 


there and here in Canada. 


We have secured the Canadian 
rights to all the patented designs 
amd exclusive processes which 
have made U.S. “Nobby Treads” 
the world’s best. We have erected 
the big factory you see below, and 
equipped it with duplicates of all 
the special machines used in the 
four great factories of the U.S. 
Tire Company. 

The product of this Factory, the 
DOMINION “Nobby Tread”, is 
certainly the best tire that has 
ever been made on Canadian soil, 
and has no superior in any other 
country. There is nothing experi- 
mental about it—every feature, 





every manufacturing process has 
been thoroughly tried out and 
proven satisfactory. 

It has the same absolutely 
Non-skid “Nobby Tread” which 
was worked out in co er tion by 
the Morgan & Wright, Hartford, 
G. &. J. and Continental Tire 
people. It has the same uniform 
bull-dog strength in anny part . 
the carcass, because we build 
on the same machines, by ho 
same exclusive processes. 


So keen is the demand for DOMINION 
*‘Nobby Treads’”’ that we have had to cut 
down some of the largest orders so as to be 
able to supply some, at least, to every 
dealer in Canada. To avoid delay, get 
your order in with your dealer at once. 


DOMINION TIRE CO., LIMITED 


BERLIN, ONTARIO. 


Sele Selling Agents: 
Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co. , Limited 
MONTREAL. 28 Branches throughout Canada. 





















































































Excellent 
Engravings 


at low rates 





We have in stock a large 


number of cuts which have 


been used in the editorial columns of this publication. 
Any person desiring any of these can secure them at 
greatly reduced prices, in some cases for less than what 
the photographs cost us. Make your selection from 
either past or current issues and write us. 


The MacLean Publishing 


143-149 University Avenue Toronto, Ont. 


Co., Ltd. 
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the truth about life, since there is no ob- 
ligation on the author to spend his effort 
in teiling those parts of the truth which 
might shock or revolt. Even in telling 
the truth about life, a part is often great- 
er than the whole. We of the Anglo- 
Saxon tradition, who have English for 
our mother tongue, are often accused of 
hypocritic squeamishness in our dealings 
with the relation of the sexes; and we 
are contrasted—to our disadvantage—- 
with the French, who are devoid of hy- 
poerisy in this as in other matters, But 
the wider and the more intimate a 
eritic’s acquaintance with the drama 
and the prose-fiection both in French and 
in English, the less likely is he to hold 
the opinion that the French represent 
life as a whole more successfully than we 
do. We may tend to turn our eyes away 
from sexual vice—and to this extent, 
our fiction, narrative and dramatic, may 
fail to give the full spectrum of our 
society, which has its human failings as 
abundantly as the French, On the other 
hand, the French tend to turn their eyes 
too exclusively toward sexual vice—and 
to this extent their fiction, narrative and 
dramatic, also fails to provide an accur- 
ate portrayal of Freneh manners and 
customs, and especially of the family life 
of the French, probably as worthy and 
as dignified as the family life of the 
British and of the Americans, 

It has been said that where an Eng- 
lishman boasts of his virtues, a Freneh- 
man boasts of his vices; and there is of- 
ten as little foundation for the one vain- 
glorious vaunting as for the other. The 
fiction of the French misrepresents them 
is more widely inclined to sexual immor- 
ality than they are; and the fiction of 
the two peoples who have English for 
their mother tongue misrepresents us as 
less widely inclined to sexual immorality 
than we are, And of these two depart- 
ures from scientific sincerity in fietion 
there is no doubt which is the less blame- 
worthy. British and American novelists 
generally eschew the description of sup- 
erheated situations more elaborately 
dwelt on by French novelists; but what 
do they really lose by this restraint? 
And while their loss is little, the gain 
of their readers is great. 


It is often urged by youthful critics 
that this honorable reticence on the part 
of our writers has resulted in giving us 
a fiction, pale and passionless in ecom- 
parison with Freneh fiction, which to 
these emancipated youths seems to be 
high-eolored and glowing with ardor. 
High-eolored French fiction often is; but 
is it any richer in passion than English 
fiction? Passion is essential in any full 
delineation of human life; and if British 
and American fiction is really devoid of 
passion, then it is indeed inferior. 

But is it deprived of passion? Is 
there—to take only a single concrete 
comparison—no passion in ‘‘Jane 
Eyre’’? I should hold that eritie un- 
fitted for his task who did not feel this 
flame burning more fiercely in Charlotte 
Bronté’s book than it burns in the 
‘*Manon Leseaut’’ of Prévost, in the 
‘*Carmen’’ of Mérimée, or in the 
‘*Sapho’’ of Daudet. In fact, if I might 
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venture my own opinion, there is more 
true passion (in the largest meaning of 
the word) in the Yorkshire spinster’s 
romance than there is in the more high- 
colored stories of the three Parisians, 
all rolled into one. 

Yet ‘‘Jane Eyre’’ was once among the 
books that are barred, in company with 
‘Adam Bede’’ and ‘‘Anna Karénina.”’ 
And this is evidence of the extraordi- 
nary delicacy of any attempt, however, 
well meaning, to exercise censorship, It 
is, and must always remain, very difficult 
indeed to decide whether or not a book is 
ethieally sound, 

‘There is no quite good book without 
a good morality,’’ said Stevenson; ‘‘ but 
the world is wide and so are morals.’’ 
And who shall declare a book ‘‘quite 
zood’’? By what test can its goodness 
be warranted? One test there is, to be 
applied only by a wise man of wide 
knowledge of the world: Is the book on 
the whole true to life? Does it correctly 
and honestly represent its characters in 
accord with the sum of human experi- 
ence? If it does, then is it indeed a 
quite good book with a good morality. 

By this test most of the novels and 
the plays which are proclaimed as 
preaching a Great Moral Lesson shrivel 
into insignificance, To attempt to inter- 
fere with whatever fleeting vogue they 
may have is likely only to advertise 
them to those who have the bad taste 
to prefer a game flavor due to incipient 
decomposition. After all, morality is 
largely a matter of opinion, Indecency, 
however, is mainly a matter of fact: 
and it should be strictly and sternly 
suppressed by the strong arm of the law. 


Microscopic Art Criticism 
Old Paintings are Often Imitated and Uncon- 
sciously the Sentiment Sells Them 


AGAIN THE chemist has been ealled to 
the aid of the art eritic, says The N. Y. 
Independent. Prof. A. P. Laurie, of the 
London Royal Academy of Arts, has dis- 
covered that by taking a photograph 
through a microscope of a minute por- 
tion of a painting and then enlarging it, 
the characteristic details of the brush 
work of the artist are revealed and may 
be used to identify his work in doubtful 
eases. Armed with this new weapon of 
detective craft he has already proved 
that paintings in private collections as- 
cribed to Teniers and Wouvermann and 
in the National Gallery ascribed to Pot- 
ter are not genuine. This reminds one of 
Dr. Bode, of the Kaiser Friedrich Mu- 
seum of Berlin, who, in order to prove 
that he was right in ascribing to Leon- 
ardo da Vinci a wax bust which others 
said was made by Lucas, a modern Eng- 
lish artist, had the wax analyzed in a 
chemical laboratory. If the bust was by 
Leonardo it was worth the $20,000 he 
paid for it; if by Lucas it was worth less. 

This new way of looking at a painting 
will be weleomed by one kind of connois- 
seur. He needs it in his business, which 
is to tell the collector what he ought to 
buy and the public what it ought to ad- 


mire. He has to keep up the reputation 
involved in the name of his profession; 
he is supposed to be ‘‘one who knows,’’ 
and what he has to know nowadays 1s 
the extrinsie rather than the intrinsic 
value of a painting. ‘‘In the elder days 
of art’’—if that paradisiacal state ever 
existed—the task of the connoisseur was 
an easy and delightful one. All he had 
to do was to point out what works were 
beautiful, striking, impressive or inspir- 
ing, and what the opposite. If any one dis- 
agreed with him, if all the world op- 
posed him, he was still unimpeachable. 
He could always stand fast by his own 
superior artistic insight and quete the 
adage ‘‘De gustibus non disputandum 
est,’ which, in the vernacular is 
‘‘There’s no accounting for tastes.’’ 

But with the transfer of art criticism 
from the esthetic to the commercial field, 
the standards of connoisseurship become 
more exacting and the risks to reputation 
greater. When it is not a question ol 
merit, but of authenticity, the judgment 
of the expert may not merely be wrong, 
but, what is worse, may be proved wrong. 

Take, for instance, the case of the old 
Dutch windmill which was painted by 
Rembrandt or somebody else and bought 
a couple of years ago by P. A. Widener, 
of Philadelphia, for half a million dol- 
lars. One would have thought from the 
frantic appeals to British patriotism in 
the London 7imes that the honor of old 
England was dependent upon raising that 
sum to keep the canvas on that side of 
the Atlantic. After they had lost it the 
British consoled themselves with the 
story that in cleaning off the dirty var- 
nish the signature of Hereule Seghers 
had been disclosed instead of Rembrandt. 
Whether this was true or not does not 
matter in the least, but it settled the 
question, much debated at the time, of 
whether the picture was ‘‘really worth’’ 
half a million dollars. It obviously was 
not, if by ‘‘worth’’ we mean anything 
more than the selling price. The paint- 
ing was like a bank check; its ‘‘ value’ 
lay in its signature. Without that it 
shrank from $500,000 to—whatever is 
the average market price for Seghers, a 
figure which at the moment we have not 
in mind. The difference in price is simp- 
ly the water in the Rembrandt stock. 

Nobody can pretend that a Mauritius 
postage stamp is ‘‘worth’’ $7,500; or a 
copy of Poe’s Tamerlane $2,900; or 
Bryant’s Embargo $3,500, yet these are 
their selling prices. Any one of them 
could be exactly reproduced for a hun- 
dredth part of that sum. 

The connoisseurs tell us that nobody 
now-a-days can paint like the old masters 
and that an imitation is never as good 
as an original, but many artists are mak- 
ing a good living by proving them wrong. 
A fake Comte and Comtesse not long 
ago cleared up $200,000 out of fake 
Corots and Correggios. Even artists 
themselves have been deceived and have 
acknowledged forgeries as their own 
work. That is why that type of art eritie 
who is more interested in the market 
value of a picture than in its beauty 
value, has been forced to fall back upon 
the chemist and microseopist, the textile 
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EGYPTAND THE NILE 


Highest Class Tours to the ORIENT, includ- 
ing Egypt, the Nile, Holy Land, Greece, ete. 
Cultured leadership; small private parties. 


Frequent departures until Mare h. Program 34. 
COOK’S NILE STEAMERS leave Cairo every 
few days during the season for the First and 
Second Cataracts, the Sudan, ete. Luxurious 
private steamers and dababeahs for families 
and private parties. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Modern and prehistoric. Attractive Tour in- 
cluding Panama, February 4. Program 45. 


WINTER CRUISES 


Panama Canal, West Indies, Orient—India, 
Mediterranean, Round the World. Booking 
and full information for ALL Cruises. Pro- 
gram 43. 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Attractive Short Tours, including Algeria, 
funisia, the Riviera, Italy, London, Paris, 
ete., leave at frequent intervals until March. 


Program 37. 
EUROPE 


Spring and Summer Tours, comprising Tours 
de Luxe and Long and Short Vacation Tours. 
Also a special series at popular prices. Pro- 
gram 32. 
SEND FOR PROGRAM DESIRED. 

Our complete chain of 155 Offices in all parts 
of the world furnishes unequalled facilities for 
travelers, 


THOS. COOK & SON 


MONTREAL—530 St. Catherine Street West. 

TORONTO—Traders Bank Bldg., 65 Yonge St. 

New York (4 offices), Boston, Fhiladelphia, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
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WINDSOR HOTEL 


New Westminster, B.C. 
P. O. Bilodeau, - Proprietor 
Phone 188. P.O. Box 573 
Rates: American Plan, $1.50 
to $2.50. 


European Plan, 75c. to $1.50. 
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expert and the mineralogist to deter- 
mine what he regards as the value of a 
work of art. 


Not long ago at a sale in New York 
City two landseapes signed ‘‘G. Inness’ 
were challenged as being forgeries, and 
some art critics urged their destruction 
on that ground. The dealer and the own- 
er agreed with them that if they were 
proved not genuine they should be de- 
stroyed. Here we have positive evidence 
that a certain type of art critic, dealer 
and collector, cares nothing for art in it- 
self, but is concerned with it merely as 
the medium of speculation, as brokers 
are with cotton or copper. These men 
supposedly interested in the increase of 


beautiful paintings in the world, pro- 
posed to burn these two fine storm 
scenes, equal to some of Inness’ works, 


because they were by another 
It is enough to make the blood 
true picture lover boil with rage 
at the thought of such men standing in 
the community as patrons of art. It is 
as if the British court had decided that 
the Tichborne Claimant should not only 
be disinherited, but executed, or the 
American courts had sentenced every 
wrong boy who was brought forward as 
the real Charlie Ross to the gallows. To 
expose the Inness forgeries was quite 
right, since even speculators are entitled 
to protection against fraud, but to pro- 
tect the commercial interests in these 
paintings it would only be necessary to 
brand them on the back of the canvas 
with indelible ink, ‘‘ Not by G. Inness,’ 
and then let them be sold for what they 
were worth to those who wanted to look 
at them. Which is the way that all 
works of art ought to be sold. 


simply 
man. 
of the 


The Voice of the West 


O, ye who toil in crowded marts, ’mid 
wrong and rancor rife, 

Whose souls are growing bitter with 

the struggle and the strife, 

Cast time-forged habits like fet- 

ters from your feet, 

And fare ye forth to regions where 
life’s hope as yet is sweet. 


Arise! 


Where the boundless level prairies 
yield their hoards of golden grain. 
And the happy sunshine lingers long 
to bless the smiling plain, 
While swiftly flowing rivers from thei 
source in endless snow 
Bring life and cheerful plenty where 
the land-swept breezes blow. 


Where the forests whisper softly to the 
patient stars o’erhead, 
And the wind wafts woodland odors 
where the moonlit meadows spread, 
To those regions yet untrodden, where 
courageous heart and hand 
May mould a mighty empire in a wide 
and silent land, 


—F. Haldane. 


Splendid 12 
Sailings Alternate Saturdays 


Write for Illustrated Booklets 


BUSK & DANIELS General Agents 
325 Produce Exchange, New York, or Local Agents 
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Let KODAK 


add interest and zest to 
your winter evenings. 
Make the most of the fun of 
flash-light work and the fascina- 
tion of developing and printing. 
No dark room by the Kodak 


system—and every step simple, 


easy, understandable. 

Get a copy of our interesting and instructive little 
book “At Home with the Kodak It shows many Kodak 
home portraits and how t lake then Free at y r 
dealers, or by mail 
CANADIAN KODAK CO., Limited 
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NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 


Trichet 


for Two Years 


Start Any Time, Any Place, 

ither Direction 
Europe, Mediterranean, Egypt, India, Java, China, 

Japan, Tasmania, Philippines and Hawaii 

Travelers’ Checks Good All Over the World 

Write fe B ( "7 

OELRICHS & CO., General Agents, 5 Broadway, New York 

H. Claussenius & Co , Chicago P obt. Capelle, San Francisco 

Alloway & Champion, Winnipeg Cent'l Nat'l Bank, St. Louis 
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St. Viateur R. C. Church, Montreal 
Roofed with Asbestoslate. 


Public Buildings are Best Protected 
by Roofs of 


ASSES TOSILA VE 


From the huge ‘‘ Dominion Building’’ in 
the Toronto Exhibition Grounds, and the 
new ‘‘Machinery Hall’’ in the Ottawa 
Fair Grounds, to the little Publie Shelter 
recently erected on Fletcher’s Field, 
Montreal, all kinds of Publie Buildings, all 


Tee. 


over Canada, are being roofed with 
ABESTOSLATE. 
Railway Stations—School Houses— 


Hospitals—Churehes—Town Halls—Power 
Plants—Fire Halls—Court Houses—these 
are some of the many buildings on which 
ABESTOSLATE is giving perfect service. 


Made of Portland Cement and Asbestos, 


formed under enormous pressure into 
***Shingles’’ of various shapes, sizes and 
colors —ASBESTOSLATE makes roofs 


that are absolutely fire and weather proof, 
handsome in appearance and practically 
everlasting. 

If you are interested in any public build- 
ing, or are planning to build for yourself, 
write for full particulars and samples of 


ASBESTOSLATE, to Dept. M.C.L. 
Asbestos Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 


Address: 


E. T. Bank Bldg., 263 St. James St., Montreal 
Factory at Lachine, P.Q. (near Montreal) 
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Best Selling Book of the Month 


Something About Rex Beach and ‘The Iron Trail’’ 


By FINDLAY 1]. WEAVER 





month. 
of best sellers, as is invariably 
pen. 





Of new writers none has come more rapidly to the ) 
whose book, ‘‘The Iron Trail,’’ is the subject of Mr. Weaver’s article = 
For the two previous months this book has appeared among the ist 
the case with anything from this writer's 
The story of the author’s life and the manner in 
adopt a literary career, together with the outline of t 
form not the least interesting of the series of sketches to which our readers 
are now becoming accustomed to look forward each month.—Editor. 


front than Rex Beach, 


which he came to 
the plot of the novel, 








WINSTON CHURCHILL'S novel con- 
tinues at the kead of the list of best sell- 
ing books in Canada closely followed by 
‘‘The Woman Thou Gavest Me.’’ As 
each of these books has been the subject 
of a review in MacLean’s, the subject for 
this month’s sketch is Rex Beach and his 
new tale of Alaska, ‘‘The Iron Trail.’’ 
As usual with this author’s novels, ‘‘ The 
Iron Trail’’ is ‘‘a man’s book’’ and, to 
borrow one of the author’s own expres- 
sions, it represents ‘‘a man-sized job.”’ 
To eall it a man’s story does not by any 
means indicate that it does not appeal to 
the gentler sex for novels of this type 
seem to be as popular with them as with 
men, and it is largely to that fact that 
the novel owes its position near the top 
of the best selling books. 

It is interesting to gather information 
regarding the careers of novelists, par- 
ticularly to ascertain the influences that 
have led them to enter the literary field. 
In the case of Rex Beach, the inspira- 
tion came in an extraordinary manner. 
It was after he had spent some stren- 
uous years in Alaska with ups and downs 
of fortune that packed his life full of 
all sorts of experiences from extreme 
hardships to the height of good fortune, 
one day perched on the pinnacle of pros- 
perity, only to go back to the ranks of 
the ‘‘broke’’—financial acrobatie stunts 
oft-repeated with varying incidentals— 
that he went to Chigago and entered the 
brick industry. He then joined a con- 
tracting firm that built furnaces, erected 
chimneys and installed power plants. In 
fact he was getting along very well, 
when a friend happened to show him 
some of the products of his fertile brain 
in the shape of fiction that had been 
printed in a harvester company’s trade 
journal. 

‘‘Do you mean to tell me that they 
pay for that stuff?’’ asked Beach. 

‘They do,’’ was the reply proudly 
spoken, ‘‘I got ten dollars for each of 
those stories. ’’ 

That settled it. The thing looked so 
easy that Beach lost no time in reeling 
off a story about Alaska. It went to one 
of the big New York magazines and not 
only was it accepted, but the editor went 
to Chieago to interview Beach and landed 
him for more. He wrote the ‘‘Looting 
of Alaska,’’ twenty thousand words, and 
then began the novel by means of which 
he really arrived. That was ‘‘The Spoil- 
He took the mss. of that novel, 
together with a batch of short stories 


” 
ers. 


to New York and in those days of be- 
wildering success he sold his stories right 
and left and came out $9,000 ahead. 
Other similar successes followed: ‘* The 
Barrier,’’ ‘‘The Silver Horde,’’ ‘‘Going 
Some,’’ ‘‘The Ne’er-do-well,’’ ‘‘The 
Net,’’ and now ‘‘The Iron Trail.’’ In- 
variably a new Rex beach novel finds its 
place among the six best sellers—some- 
times at the top, always near it. 
Atwood, Michigan, is the native town 
of Rex Ellingwood Beach. He was born 
in 1877 and when he was seven the fam- 
ily moved to Florida. Young Beach went 
to school there and eventually went to 
Chicago to study law. In Chieago his 
first genuine experiences of the stren- 











REX BEACH 


uous life came with his advent upon the 
gridiron. His football career was a sue- 
cess for his team won the championship. 
Beach then went in for swimming. Mean- 
while he continued reading Blackstone 
but, as he has put it, he ‘‘didn’t like 
the plot, there wasn’t any action.’’ So 
he chucked it all and went to Alaska as 
a gold-seeker. His early experiences 
were a series of successes and reverses in 
fortune. Then he went to Missouri to 
mine zine. Of that incident in his career, 
Beach’s significant remark is: ‘‘They 
showed me!’’ He followed up that ven- 
ture by launching out as a promoter, 
taking a coal dredge to Nome. But hard 
times ensued in that neck of land and 
things were looking mighty blue when he 
found a mine with every indication 
that he had struck it rich. But the pay 
streak petered out! In the next two years 
he covered Alaska from Cook’s Inlet to 
the Aretic—mining, prospecting, specu- 
lating, and it was to ‘‘spar for wind’’ 
that he went back to Chicago. How he 
became a novelist has been described. 


The Iron Trail 


Rex Beach’s latest novel is good all 
the way through. It is a virile tale, the 
scene being his old stamping 
Alaska. 


The leading character is probably the | 


best of all Beach’s heroes. A big, eap- 
able man of action and withal a gener- 
ous and lovable man—qualities which 
gathered about him other men of brain 
and brawn whose loyalty made possible 
the gigantic undertaking which forms the 
chief interest of the story. Such a hero 
is Murray O’Neil, a railroad-builder. The 
earlier chapters tell of his trip by boat to 
Alaska, the vessel being wrecked. He 
saves the life of Natalie Gerard, giving 
promise of a love story with these two 
as the principals, which, however, does 
not ensue because the right woman ap- 
pears in rather an unprepossessing guise 
in the person of a mannish-mannered 
newspaper woman, Eliza Appleton, whose 
innate feminism is disclosed in due 
course. 

O’Neil being well on the road to mid- 
dle age and a man of big undertakings 
gives little heed to affairs of the heart 
as affecting himself in the capacity of 
the successful lover, but the awakening 
came following the successful issue of 
his big engineering project. ; 

Intensely interesting is the account of 
the building of the railway and the 
thrilling race against time in the con- 
struction of a gigantic bridge, the whole 
undertaking going forward in the face 


of the fiercest opposition, including 
that of a trust with unlimited 
capital and the treachery of an 


unscrupulous and resourceful promoter | 


who has another rival scheme. Most seri- 
ous of all obstacles are the forces of 
nature, particularly the action of gigan- 
tie glaciers at the point. where the big 
bridge is built across the narrow gorge 
of the Salmon River. One of the thrill- 
ing episodes of the tale is a boat-ride 
down the Salmon with blocks of ice the 
size of modern office buildings splitting 
off the sides of the glaciers. The destruc- 
tion by storm of the trust’s breakwater 
which, had it held, would have spelled 
ruin for O'Neil; the rise of the ice of the 


ground, | 
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WHITE STAR LINE 


PANAMA CANAL | MEDITERRANEAN 
West Indies and | Riviera ~Italy 
South America | and Egypt ~ 


THE NEWEST CRUISING LARGEST STEAMERS 
STEAMERS IN THE TRAVE 
(T3 ” 
“LAURENTIC” 14,892 Tons Ee net Some 
“MEGANTIC” 14,878 Tons Sailing from "mt York 
Sailing from New York 


JANUARY 10 
JANUARY 31 


January 24 
February 21 March 7 
February 11 March 4 
March 14 April 4 


BOSTON MEDITERRANEAN ITALY 
Duration 16 to 28 Days. $145 to $175 and upwards 


CANOPIC Jan, 31 Mar. 14 
CRUISE DEPARTMENT 














Ask for Complete Itineraries and Illustrated Booklets 


WHITE STAR LINE 9 Broadway, New York 
1319 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA Madison & '.a Salle Sts., CHICAGO 
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As the Birds Southward Fly the Trend of 


@ Travel is along the Southern Railway— 


/ Premier Carrier of the Southj 


Open Winter, Delightful Climate, Outdoor Life, Golfing, | Faashincron AB a , 
Tennis, Riding, Motoring, Complete Recreation at— Pa ? 








Augusta, Ga., Aiken, S.C.; Charles- PANAMA CANAL. te 3 
ton, S. C.; Summerville, S. C.; Up-to-date through Pullman Ser | Adieu = gpl 
Columbia, 8. C.; Savan- vice, including Drawing Room and | i» 
nah, Ga.; Brunswick, Ga.; State Room cars. Southern Rail- UMBIA 

Jacksonville, Fla., and all way dining car service. | "Yn 

FLORIDA WINTER Stop-over privileges are allowed |i SYMMeaviLe 

RESORTS. on Winter-Tourist Ticket at Ashe- | "$2: Chameston | 

me Direct Line to Atlanta, ville, N.C., and other points in the : : 

Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; ‘‘Land of the Sky.’’ No extra 
New Orleans, and charge. Tee “SAVANNAH 









Winter Tourist Tickets now on sale. Full ee 
information, illustrated booklets, etc., com- VS BAUNS WICK 
municate with either of the following South- sr Ane 
ern Railway Offices: New York—Alex. 8. Le f JACKSONVILLE 
Thweatt, E. P. A., 264 5th Ave.; Montreal, ay 

P.Q.—G. W. Carter, Trav. Pass. Agt., 9 St. ye | 
Lawrence Building. % Ww 


Note.—The lands along the line of the Southern 
Railway are most fertile and offer attractive ad- 
vantages to the investor, homeseeker and manu- 
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This is the very best time 
to have some real fun 


the very best. The evenings are cool and you just wonder what you will do. Listen—take 
this tip, built a boat for yourself now—it will be great fun; pleasant, instructive. Then 
when the spring comes you will have a brand new boat—spick and span, all ready for 
the water—and it will only have cost a trifle. Let us tell you all about our plan. Tell us 
your ideas, what kind of boat you'd like—no matter what—motor boat, yacht tenders, 
semi-speed cruising, launches or knock-down motor boats of any description. 


Learn our way. It will afford you a great deal of pleasure and prove profitable. 


WRITE US FOR CATALOGUE AND PARTICULARS. 


ROBERTSON BROS., Foot of Bay St.. HAMILTON, ONT. 
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= Steadiness and 
==  Staunch Seaworthiness 








are well-known attributes of the 


Canadian! Northern Steamships 
| R.MLS.S. “Royal Edward” and “Royal George” 


The fastest steamers in the British-Canadian Service, 
which have created a new standard of appointment 
and exclusive features in all classes of accommodation. 


WINTER SAILINGS 


From ST. JOHN STEAMER From BRISTOL 
Wed., Jan. 14, 1914 Royal George Be ahieen Sena ks a 

Wed., Jan. 28 Royal Edward Wed., Feb. 11 

pee ee eee eee Royal George Wed., Feb. 25 

Wed., Feb. 25 Royal Edward Wed., March 11 

Wed., March 11 Royal George Wed., March 25 

Wed., March 25 Royal Edward Wed., April 8 

Wed., April 8 Royal George For Quebec and Montreal 


And regularly thereafter. 
* Withdrawn for annual inspection. 


Cabins de luxe —Suites and Rooms with private baths at rates that appeal. 
For all information apply to Steam ship Agents or to the following offices of the 
company s— 


52 King St. E., Toronto, Ont.; 226 James St., Montreal, Que.; 583 Main St., Winnipeg, 
Man.; 123 Hollis St., Halifax, N.S.; Canada Life Building, Princess St., St. John, N.B. 
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If You Will, You Can Earn More 


We have a proposition that enables energetic men to add a desirable 
increase to their present salary. The work is attractive, educative 
and profitable. You should know about it. For full particulars, write 
a postcard to 


~Lhe MacLean Publishing Co., Limited 


143-149 University Avenue, Toronto, Canada. 














river pulling the false-work of the bridge 
from the river bottom, are incidents that 
provide more excitement, and through- 
out the tale there is the human touch of 
true friendships, loyalty and love. 


List ot the Best Selling Books 
Compiled by Bookseller and Stationer. 


Canadian Best Sellers 

1. The Inside of the Cup. Winston 
Churehill. 

2. The Woman Thou Gavest Me. Hall 
Caine. 

3. Laddie. Mrs. Gene Stratton-Porter. 

4. The Iron Trail . Rex Beach. 

5. The Broken Halo. Florence Bar- 
clay. 

6. The Business of Life. Robt. W. 


Chambers. 


Best Sellers in the United States 

From Baker & Taylor’s Bulletin. 

1. The Woman Thou Gavest Me. Hall 
Caine. 

2. Laddie. Gene Stratton-Porter. 

3. The Inside of the Cup. Winston 
Churehill. 

4. The Broken Halo. F. L. Barelay. 

5. The Business of Life. R. W. Cham- 
bers. 

6. The Way Home. Basil King. 


Best Sellers in Great Britain 
(Compiled for Bookseller and Stationer 
by W. H. Smith and Son.) 


The Coryston Family. Mrs. Hum- 
phrey Ward (Smith, Elder.) 

Notwithstanding. May Cholmondeley 
(Murray.) 

Lord London. Keble Howard (Chap- 
man.) 

Red Wrath. J. Oxenham (Hodder.) 

Where Strange Roads Go Down. Ger- 
trude Page (Hurst and Blackett.) 

Indiseretions of Dr. Carstairs. By A. 
de O. (Heinemann.) 

Joy of Youth. Eden Phillpotts (Chap- 
man.) 


Sound-proof 


A writer says that Utrecht, in Holland, 
possesses the only really noise-proof room 
in the world. For an absolutely noise- 
proof room it is essential that not only 
shall no sound penetrate it from without, 
but also that it shall resist sound pro- 
pagation, reflection, and refraction with- 
in. The Dutch room was constructed on 
this theory by Professor Zwaardemaker. 

The walls of this scientist’s room 
consist of six layers alternately of wood, 
cork, and sand There are spaces be- 
tween the second and third layers and 
between the fourth and fifth layers 
wherefrom the air has been taken. The 
inner walls are of porous stone covered 
with a kind of horsehair cloth, a Belgian 
invention that 1s sound-resisting and 
widely used in Belgium in telephone 
booths. The walls are pierced by acous- 
tieally-isolated leaden rods. 5 

The roof is composed of layers of lead, 
wood, asphalt paper, sea-grass, and cork. 
The floor is of marble and is eovered 
with a thickly woven Smyrna carpet. The 
room is used for clinical studies only. 





Culture in Business 
Life 
(Continued from page 34.) 


bound by the decision of the House ot 
Lords, eausing trouble like that in the 
Seottish case. 

Mr. Clark ranks also as an author, He 
has written notable essays on political 
and constitutional subjects, and various 
aspects of international law, Some oi 
the best known, popularly, are on the 
constitution and functions of the Privy 
Couneil; French claims on the Atlantic 
and Labrador Coasts; The Future of 
Canada; The Treaty-Making Power; and 
International Boundary Award. His 
vreatest work is the ‘‘Law of Mines in 
Canada,’’ extending to 1,300 pages, ot 
whieh he is joint author. On its appear- 
anee ‘*The Mail and Empire’’ deseribed 
it as: ‘‘A monument of research, care, 
and industry,’’ and the law press of 
Britain and the United States gave well- 
merited praise. It may be added to this, 
that to an extent more than is generally 
known the mining legislation of the 
Province and Dominion has drawn on 
iis technieal knowledge of this braneh 
of law. 

Busy as he is, professionally, Mr. 
Clark has given considerable time to 
literary and educational interests. The 
Canadian Institute, well worthy of the 
title Royal for which it has petitioned, 
as had no more sympathetic friend, 
and contributor to its learned transac- 
tions. With Professor J. C. Maclennan 
Ph.D., the distinguished head of the de- 
partment of physics of Toronto Univer- 
sity, he is a vice-president of it, while 
among his pupils and _ students-at-law 
may be mentioned Mr. Justice Duff, one 
of the ablest judges of the Supreme 
Court of Canada; and Mr. Justice Stuart 
of Calgary. 


He has always been an ardent Imper- 
ialist, supplying much of the brains and 
sane, steady counsel to the movement in 
Toronto, and has been for many years 
president of the Toronto branch of the 
British Empire League. He was elected 
suecessor to the late Hon: Sir Oliver 
Mowat, as representative of Canada, on 
the Couneil of the British Empire League 
in London. He was one of the founders 
of the Empire Club of Canada. With 
this natural bias, however, no public 
man in the Dominion has shown more 
senuine sympathy with world-wide inter 
national arbitration, based on a clearly 
inderstood and well-conditioned inter- 
national policy. His influence in this 
respect has gone far, and men of influ- 
ential publie position have readily ack- 
nowledged their indebtedness to him. 
The Athenaeum showed its appreciation 
hy bestowing Honorary Membership—a 
rare honor—and Lord Stratheona, at the 
close of an address by Mr. Clark, in Lon 
don, referred to him as ‘‘one of the most 
distinguished men throughout the whole 
of Canada.’’ 


Notwithstanding all this, Mr. Clark is 
not often in the publie eye. The varied 
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Your Longing for Music 
Easily Satisfied 


From a rag-time, with its irresistible lilt, to a 
woods poems of MacDowell’s is a long step. 











You may enjoy either, or very likely both. In any 
event you can satisfy your taste 1f only you possess a 


GERHARD-HEINTZMAN 
PLAYER PIANO 


(Which Anyone can Play-- ANYONE) 


Why go on through the rest of your life with a longing for music ? 
Why not satisfy that longing for music now ? 


You can produce any music on the Gerhard-Heintzman. You 
can put into that music your own feeling—your own interpretation : 
it's wonderful what a power this puts into your untrained hands. 


Every day you put off getting this great boon is a day lost 


Your old instrument taken in part payment—convenient terms 
arranged. Send for art booklet giving fullest information 


Our only city salesrooms are 


Gerhard-Heintzman, Limited 
41-43 Queen Street West, Toronto, Opposite City Hall 


Salesrooms in Hamilton next to Post Office 
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HOUSEWIVES You need this, it’s most convenient 


The Peerless Self-winding Automatic Olothes Line is the handiest thing for any home. 
It is a strong, eighteen-foot clothes line on an automatic, self-winding reel, and when not 
needed is well out of the way, but instantly available when required. It 
reels back automatically. The case is a handsome nickel, and altogether 
it’s just what you need. Weight ready to mail, 16 ounces. Can be 
attached anywhere in any room or outside to trees or walls or the fence. 
It is never in the way. 


PRICE COMPLETE, $1.00. 
Mail your order to-day or write for booklet. 


POLLOCK MFG. CO., LIMITED, - - BERLIN, ONT. 
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The Cold Side of Your House 


An ordinary furnace often fails to heat where the wind 








strikes. 

That is because warm air travels in the line of least 
resistance. In an ordinary furnace no provision is made 
to thoroughly distribute the heat 

An ordinary furnace has an empty space_ between the 














fire-grate and the circulating pipes. A Kelsey Warm Air 





Generator is differert. 





Surrounding the fire-grate, there are from 8 to 16 heavy 
cast iron tubes. Each of these tubes is really an_ inde 
pendent heat generator. The weight of these tubes in the 
average size generator is about 900 pounds 

All the heat from the coal is concentrated in these heavy 
tubes. Once this great mass of iron becomes hot it stays 
so for hours and hours and maintains a uniform pressure 
of warm air throughout the building. 

Making these tubes Zig-Zag, increases their heating sur- 
face and gives extra pressure without waste to all parts 
of the house 

With the Kelsey Generator the heating of the attic bed- 





room or the cold side of the house is no more a problem 





than the heating of the down-stairs living rooms. 





Our booklet, “Achievements in Modern Heating and 
Ventilation,” tells all about these zig-zag tubes. WRITE 
FOR IT. 


The Jas. Smart Mfg. Co., Ltd. 
weteaatinnied on. 











Winnipeg, Man. 











Keep Your Eyes Young 


The Rayo Lamp changes kerosene into something very 


like sunlight. 
Rayo 


The ideal light for reading and sewing—far better for the 
eyes than gas or electricity. Stock carried at all chief points. 
For best results use ROYALITE OIL. 


Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 
Ottawa Quebec Calgary Edmonton 
Halifax St. John Regina Saskatoon 
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The Finest Polished Floors 


‘an be kept unscratched even when heavy furniture is 
dragged around if your furniture is fitted with the 


ONWARD SLIDING FURNITURE SHOES 


Replace all your furniture with the 

“Cnward’’ Shoe and avoid the damaged 
floors and carpets such as is caused by the 
ld absolete castor. 

Onward Sliding Furniture Shoes are 
made in all sizes and styles with glass base 
and Mott Metal Base and are sold bj 
leading furniture and hardware dealers, 


Preserve your floors and carpets. 
Send for our free booklet which will 
show you how to save money. 





Onward Manufacturing Co. 


Berlin, Ontario 

















interests he puts his hand to are helped 
on quietly. The thinking habit of the 
student. the eulture of the collegian, the 
thoroughness of the laboratory, domin- 
ate the man of business giving that rest- 
ful distinetion and vitalizing energy to 
his labors that attract the attention and 
command the respect of his thoughtful 
fellow-Canadians. 


How It Feels to Carry Money 
(Continued from page 18) 


under his pillow he fired point-blank at 
the supposed burglar. He wakened up 
then with a vengeance, for when in eon- 
siderable pain he got a light on he found 
he’d shot off the best part of one of his 
toes.’’ 

But the bank messengers. Surely they 
don’t feel these peculiar sensations? 
Let’s talk to one and see. 

‘‘Yes, I’ve carried a good many mil- 
lions in my day, I guess,’’ said one 
trusted servant of one of the largest city 
banks, ‘‘and while I’ve never yet had 
any real trouble, I wouldn’t like to say 
out that I always feel a little anxious 
when I take charge of any considerable 
sum. Of course with us,’’ he went on, 
‘conditions are rather different from 
some of those you’ve spoken of. No 
bank man carries much stuff alone. 
There are always at least two of us to- 
gether, more, if the amount is specially 
large, and we always carry guns. Even 
then I always keep -_y eyes pretty well 
open and have no crouble to remember 
that it’s the unexpected that usually 
happens. Once or twice I’ve thought 
something was going to turn up but 
found out afterwards it was only sus- 
picion generated by nervousness.’’ 

With this evidence presented from 
various sources even yet there may be 
doubters. To this class we ean only 
suggest that if you think these witnesses 
lacked ‘‘nerve’’ try it yourself and see. 
Draw your full balance some day—if it 
isn’t big enough borrow a thousand or 
two from a friend—and walk down a 
crowded city street or drive on a lone- 
some country road with the eash ‘‘on’’ 
you, and try to preserve an interior and 
exterior unconeern, Ninety-nine to a 
hundred the first friend you meet will 
ask you what’s the matter, ‘‘ you look so 
anxious.’’ And in spite of yourself 
you'll want to break away from him and 
find another bank as soon as possible. 

Try it and see. 


It Madea Difterence 


A member of Parliament told this 
vood story recently in a by-election ad- 
dress: 


lhe man is as ingenious as a horse- 
trader’s son who was once unexpectedly 
called upon by his father to mount a 
liorse and exhibit its paces. 

‘As he mounted he leaned toward his 
father and said: 

** “Are you buying or selling?’ ’’ 
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The Half-open Door 


(Continued from page 10.) 


‘*You are a judge of character; you 
must be in this business; it’s part of 
your stock-in-trade. Look me in the face. 
Criticise me. Take me feature by fea- 
ture. Ask your own intelligence if I 
am a man to betray his employer.’’ 

The enquiry agent smoothed with an 
uncertain hand his pomatumed hair, and 
making gimlet points of his eyes, focus- 
ed them on Talbot’s face. Then he puff- 
ed up his cheeks, and emitted a long, 
sibilant blast of air. ‘‘Blow me, if I 
know what to make of you,’’ he said at 
length. 

‘‘Regard me,’’ said Talbot, ‘‘ as a 
tool that Providence has placed unex- 
peetedly in your hands. I gather that 
you have some unusually delicate mat- 
ter of business which you are half in 
clined to commission me to undertake; 
something too delicate for the clumsy 
fingers of the ordinary members of your 
staff? Am I not right? Then trust me 
and out with it!’’ 

‘*Well, I will. Mind you, I’m a eau- 
tious man, or I shouldn’t have built up 
the best business of this kind in London; 
and this is the first time I’ve ever taken 
on a stranger, But there’s something 
about you, and vour devil-may-care way, 
that tells me you’re the man for the job; 
and I’m going to trust to my instinct.’’ 

‘*Exeellent!’? murmured Talbot. 

Heseltine looked down, and played 
with an ink-spotted paper-knife on his 
desk. Then he coughed, and suddenly 
raised his eyes. ‘‘It’s out of my usual 
line altogether,’’ he said apologetically; 
‘‘that’s why I’m the more willing to en- 
trust it to a new man, not one of my 
recular staff. It’s a —removal.’’ 

‘*A removal? Isn’t that an affair for 
Pickford? 

‘““Go on! You know what I mean.’’ 
There was ineredible cunning in the eyes 
that looked into Talbot’s 

‘‘Ah, I see! I didn’t quite under- 
stand.’’ Talbot paused for a moment. 
The desperate mood of despair and re- 
venge that had blackened all his nature, 
and led him into this strange venture 
while his better part slept, was on him 
still; and he wouldn’t stay to think or 
reason. At least he might hear what 
this seoundrel had to say. He need not 
act unless he liked. ‘‘Give us the par- 
ticulars,’’ he said quietly. 

‘‘Now this is plain, hard business.’’ 
answered the detective, drumming his 
fingers on the table in emphasis, ‘‘List- 
en and take it in. There’s a client of 
mine, for whom I’ve done a lot in dif- 
ferent ways, who is troubled by a certain 
person. It’s a question of one thousand 
sovereigns.’’ 

‘¢Paid in specie when the trouble’s at 
an end?’’ 

‘*Precisely. My client, of course, 
must have proof with his own eyes.”’ 

‘¢ A reasonable stipulation. I won’t ask 
what share you get; but I understand 
the thousand is for me without de- 
duction?’’ 

‘‘That’s so.’’ 
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**And I look to you for payment? In 
the nature of the case there can’t be a 
stamped agreement?’’ 

**Not mueh!’’ ehuekled the detective. 
‘*T shan’t pay; he will. The business is 
too risky for me to appear in. I’ve done 
my part when I’ve brought you and him 
together.’’ 

‘*Well, give me the particulars.’’ Tal- 
bot was experiencing a strange fascina- 
tion in the deadily enterprize on which 
he had stumbled. After all, whispered 
the worst part of him, whieh had him in 
its grasp, why should he hesitate to turn 
assassin? At a word, he would use his 
sword, if his country ealled, against any 
poor Fuzzy Wuzzy, with whom he had 
not a trace of personal quarrel; why 
1ot wage private war as ruthlessly? 

The enquiry agent leaned forward 
across his table, with lowered voice: ‘‘I 
needn’t go into reasons. There’s a wo- 
man in it, you may be sure. The obnox- 
person is an officer. He’s broke, 
like you: but that’s not enough. He’s 
still dangerous.’’ 

‘Well, well; out with it all. I must 
know everything before I ean work.’’ 
Talbot’s voice was husky. 

‘*He’s broke, right enough. That was 
managed very cleverly. My client put 
it about that he’d cheated at ecards, and 
him fairly on toast.’’ The man’s 
face fell into dry wrinkles, which was his 
nearest approach to a smile. 

‘*T see,’’ said Talbot quietly. ‘‘A con- 
spiracy to ruin him?’’ 

‘*Not exactly a conspiracy, for my 
client was the only one in it. It worked 
well; quite well enough to do for Cap- 
tain Talbot.’ 

‘Talbot! Then 
he—subjeet ?’’ 


tous 


had 


that’s the name of 
Only a slight narrow- 
ing of the eves, and a hardening of the 
lips, betrayed the speaker’s personal in- 
terest in what he had heard. 

‘‘That’s the name, John Talbot—12 
Life Guards, The thing happened two 
days ago; yesterday it was all over 
town; and he had to send in his papers; 
to-day it’s in the press. Where he'll 
vo, what he’ll do, we don’t know; that’s 
for you to find out. You see if anything 
happens to him, there’ll be no suspicion, 
as people will be sure to think that it 
was felo de se.’’ 

‘‘Naturally. That reduces the risk on 
my part. But where am I to begin? 
What’s his address? How am I to know 
the man when I see him? Have you his 


portrait?’’ 
‘All that’s vour business. I have 
no photograph. All I ean suggest to 


give you a start is that you go up to 

Barracks, where he had 
and start from there. Get 
You’re cer- 


Knightsbridge 
his quarters 
his servant to deseribe him. 
tain to pick up a clue.’ 
‘¢Thanks for your hint. I think I see 
my way. I'll go now and set to work at 


once. Later in the day, you’ll see me 


again, to report progress. I shall not 
lose an instant.’’ 

Talbot walked dazedly into dingy 
Wellington Street, like a man who 
shakes off a terrifying nightmare. The 


horror of the last few hours still possess- 
ed his mind, but in memory only; not as 
a controlling emotion of the moment. 
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BOOKS. 


SBCOND-HAND BOOKS AT HALF-PRICBS ON 
every subject New at 25 per cent. discount. Books 
bought. Catalogues post free. W. and G. Foyle, 
121-123 Charing Cross Rd., London, England. (4-14) 





CAMERAS. 


POCKET CAMERAS, NINE STYLES OF REAL 
Pocket Camerus, not sold by other dealers in 
America High grade, finest lenses, all movements. 
Prices from $14.00 to $100.00. Send for particulars, 
R. F. Smith, 116 West Notre Dame St., —— 





EDUCATIONAL. 


LEARN ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING. COM 
plete pra tical course ‘overing everything iD draw 
ing, estimating, making blue-prints, preparing spe- 
cifieations, ete., everything from cellar to roof. For 
carpenters contractors, builders, draftsmen and 
others Complete outfit and reference library sup 
plied with course Write to-day for full particu- 
ars Canadian Correspondence College, Limited, 
Liept 13. Toronto, Canada 





MAIL CUUKSES IN SHORTHAND, BOUKKEEP- 

ing, Matriculation, Civil Service. Write for cata- 

logue. DOMINION BUSINESS COLLEGE, Toronto. 
V. 


J. Mitchell, B.A., Principal. 





DLLIUTT BUSINESS COLLEGE, YONGE AND 
Alexauder Streets, Turonte. Cunuda’s popular com- 
mercial schoul; graduates bighly successful; com- 
mence new; mugnificent catalogue free. (10-14) 





ART STUDIES — PHOTOGRAPHS FROM LIFE 
models. Finest collection for artists and art lovers. 
Illustrated catalogues sent free on demand. C. Klary, 
103 Avevue de Villiers, Paris, France. (11-14) 





HELP WANTED. 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT WANTS 
railway mail clerks, city letter carriers, employes in 
city post offices Big pay. Spring examinations 
everywhere Common education sufficient Write 
for full information and free sample questions from 
previous examinations Franklin Institute, Dept 
B. 179, Rochester, N.Y. (1) 
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INVESTMENTS. 
PREE FOR SIX MONTHS—MY SPBRCIAL OFFER 
to introduce my maguzine “INVESTING FOR 
EROFIT.” It is worth $10 a copy to anyone who 
bas been getting poorer while the rich, richer. It 
demonstrates the REAL earning power of money, 
and shows how auyone, no matter how poor, CAN 
acquire riches. INVESTING FOR PROFIT is the 
only progressive financial journal published. It 
shows how $100 grows to $2,200. Write NOW and 
I'll send {tt six mouths free. H. L. Barber, 467, 20 
W. Juckson Blvd., Chicago (10-14) 





OFFICE EQUIPMENT. 
COPELAND-CHATTERSUN SYSTEMS SHORT, 
simple. The Copelaund-Chatterson Co., Limited, 
Toronto and Ottawa. (tf) 





NOVELTIES AND PUZZLES, 
TRICKS, JOKES AND PUZZLES. CATALOGUES 
and Free Samples, Five Cents. Gilbert Novelty Co., 
11129 Crescent C, Morgan Park Station, ee. 
(1-14) 





AGENTS WANTED. 
AGENTS MAKE 100% SELLING METALLIC 
letters Sell on sight. Samples free. Falcon Sys- 
tems, St. Catharines (1-14) 





AGENTS CAN MAKE BIG MONEY IN THEIR 
! itory by representing us. Three hundred 
thousand satisfied housewives are using the Domin 
on Vacuum Cleaner in their homes Write to-day. 
Dominion Mfg. Co., 1481 Queen St. West, Toronto 

(1) 


me terr 


LEGAL, 
NOVA SCOTIA—OWEN & OWEN, BARRISTERS, 
Annapolis Royal. (tf) 





REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN—BALFOUR, MARTIN, 
CASEY & BLAIR, Barristers First mortgage se- 
cured for clients, 7% and upwards. (tf) 





LOOSE LEAF DEVICES. 
A LOOSE LEAF MEMO BOOK MAKES A NICE 
Christmas present, sample books 25c, 30c, 40c, 50c, all 
sizes for 4 x 2 up to 6 x 3%. Your name stamped 
in gold on the cover 15c extra. Loose Leaf Book 
Co., Dept. 2, 81 East 125th St., New York oo 4a) 





PATENTS. 
VAN-HALLEN & O’NEAIL FOR PATENTS OF 
invention—G. S. Van-Hallen, Barrister, etc.; D. R. 
O’Neail, Registered Patent Attorney for U.S.A. 
Offices: Room E 103, Farmer Building, next Bank 
of Montreal, Winnipeg, Man. Do not forget a 
Western firm. (tf) 





STAMPS AND COINS. 
STAMPS—PACKAGE FREE TO COLLECTORS. 
For two cents postage. Also offer hundred different 
foreign. Catalogue. Hinges, all five cents. We buy 
Stamps. MARK STAMP CO., Toronto, Canada. (tf) 





SEND FOR OUR FAMOUS APPROVAL SHEETS 
at 50% discount. Yukon Stamp Co., 1 Secoud 
Avenue West, Vancouver, B.C. (1) 





OLD COINS WANTED—$1 TO $600 PAID FOR 
hundreds of coins dated before 1884. Send 10c for 
our coin value book, it may mean your fortune. 
tockwell & Co., 26 Madison Street, Chicago. (1) 





: PRINTING. 
PRICE TICKETS, ALL PRICES. ANY ASSORT- 
ment, 50¢ per 100; also a full line of Window Cards. 
Send’ for sample and circular FRANK H. BAR- 
NARD, Printer, 35 Dundas Street, Toronto. (11) 





AMATEUR SONG WRITERS WANTED. 
POETS AND SONG WRITERS—WE WILL COM 
pose music to your verses, publish, advertise, copy- 
right in your name, and pay you 50 per cent. of 
profits if successful. We pay hundreds of dollars 
i yerir to amateur writers. Send us your poems or 
melodies to-day. Acceptance guaranteed if available. 
Examination and advice free. Dugdale Co., 80 Dug- 
dale Building, Washington, D.C. (1) 





MAIL ORDER. 
LOTS OF MAIL—IF YOU WANT TO GET LOTS 
of mail from different firms, send us your name 
und address, and we will put your name in our 
directory. And we will also send you, at once, 12 
sample flirtations, 14 pictures, and a large assort- 
ment of curious and wonderful reading matter. 
Send 10e coin for postage and you will get lots of 
mail, and the big lot of presents besides. Williams 
& Co.. MeKinley Park, Chicago (1) 





REAL ESTATE. 
‘GATE CITY OF THE TROPICS.” SOUTHERN 
terminus A.C.L.R.R. Death rate 3 per 1,000. Aver- 
ige teuip., winter 64, summer Sl. Clear days, 279. 
tooklet by Lee County officials to homeseekers. 
tourists, sportsmen, agriculturists or investors. 
Board of Trade, Fort Myers, Fa. (3) 





TECHNICAL BOOKS, 


MODERN HOUSE PLANS FOR EVERYBODY. BY 
S. B Reed. This useful volume meets the wants 
of persons of moderate means, and gives a wide 
range of designs, from a dwelling costing $250 up 
to $8.000, and adapted to farm, village or town 
residences. Nearly all of these plans have been 
tested by practical working. It gives an estimate 
of the quality of every article need in the construc- 
tion, and the cost of each article at the time the 
building was erected or the design made. Profusely 
illnstrated. 243 pages. 5x7. Cloth, $1.00. 





AGENTS—SEND FOR OUR LIST OF SPECIAL 
ties. From one to four hundred per cent. profit on 
each sale. Send a card to-day. It is free. Fisher- 
Ford Manufacturing Co., Dept. M.C., 31 Queen St 
W., Toronto, Ont (1) 





“STICKITE.” FOR ROOF, BOAT AND ELECTRI 
eal lenks Agents wanted. Insulatine, One-H, 
Broadway, New York . (1) 


DIGEST OF MERCANTILE LAWS OF CANADA. 

New 1913 edition—no work in Canada equals it for 

business men. In renting a store or buying property 

this book will save you many dollars. It will show 

you how to collect old accounts, rents, ete. It is the 

most complete work of its kind for the laymen pub- 

lished to date. Eastern edition, postage paid, $00. | 
Special Western edition, postage paid. $2.50. Money 

back if not satisfied. Book Dept., MacLean Publish- | 
ing Co., Ltd., 148-149 University Ave., Toronto. 


The better part of him had leaped sud- 
denly into activity, chasing away the 
baser, which had held him in chains, as 
a ghost vanishes before the sunlight. 
Though he had not known it, he realized 
now that Providence had walked with 
him, hand in hand, all through the night. 
Justice, then did live in the world after 
all! Man was not merely the plaything 
of malicious devils! With the thought, 
his eyes lost their glare, and softened in- 
to a mellow light. His lips moved in 
such earnest thankfulness as he had 
scarcely known since he was a little boy. 

He went to Charing Cross station, 
washed, made his toilet with clean linen, 
which he bought near by, and had the 
mud brushed from his boots and trous- 
ers. Then he sent off a telegram, and 
walked slowly to the Hotel Cecil for 
breakfast. He lingered long over the 
meal, looking out to the trees of the 
Embankment Gardens, and the wonder- 
ful view of the curving Thames. An hour 
had searcely passed, before there came 
a quick, boyish step, and his hand was 
warmly clasping that of a young man. 

“*Jack! Jack, old fellow!’’ It was all 
the boy could say at first, as he wrung 
the other’s fingers. ‘His eyes were sus- 
piciously bright; his breath choked a 
little in his throat. ‘‘I gave the eabbie 
half a sovereign to bring me here, and 
we just flew. I thought the bobbies 
would have stopped us—yet it seemed 
hours since I had your wire.’’ 

Talbot covered him with a look of af- 

fection. ‘‘T knew at least I could de- 
pend on you, Charlie!’’ 
“Rather! I’ve been through an awful 
time these last two days, Jack. T’ll 
never touch a card again; that I’ve 
sworn. You’ve cured me; and saved me, 
I truly believe, from going utterly to the 
dogs. You’ve been my good angel! And 
only to think what you’ve got in re 
turn. That snake Porziano! I’d like to 
have my fingers round his yellow 
throat!’’ 

Talbot did not speak for a moment or 
two; he was looking out over the trees 
with a stern, set look on his clear-cut, 
determined profile, which contrasted 
with the irresolute mouth and uncertain 
chin of his companion. ‘‘What does Les- 
ley say?’’ he asked at length, with a 
quiver of the voice. 

‘*Lesley!’’ eried the youth. ‘“She’s as 
true as steel. She never doubted you 
for an instant, of course; how could she? 
She told me only three days ago how 
sad she was to see me so fond of play, 
leading an ignoble life; ruining myself 
with companions who only eared to bleed 
me; and Jack—she said, that it would 
make our mother unhappy in Heaven.’’ 
The young man gulped and blew his 
nose. ‘‘She talked like an angel to me; 
and I gave her my promise that I’d 
never touch another card after that 
night; but that I must give their re- 
venge to some fellows at the club. After 
the row, after that blackguard Porziano 
had got the others to watch you, and 
denounced you as a cheat, Lesley was 
waiting up for me when I got home at 
four in the mornng. I eould scarcely 


bear to tell her what had happened; and 
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said that the 
happy home is the very bone and sinew of 
our national life; but no home is as happy as 
it should be if the wife and mother is so 
utterly tired at night that she c: annot be a 
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when at last I did, she tottered, Jack, as 
if I had struck her; and then she cried 
out the whole thing to me—how she had 
put you up to cheat me with those 
American tricks, just to show how easy 
it was, and that Porziano was in the 
secret, too. We had an awful scene 
when she heard how that devil had turn- 
ed against you, and when she realized 
Vhat the consequences would be to you. 
In the midst of it all the Governor came 
down in his dressing-gown; and kicked 
up a row at finding me just come home. 
He saw Lesley crying, and had the whole 


story out of me. Would you believe it, 
Jack—I’m ashamed to tell it of my own 
father, yet you must know—he said he 
believed you did cheat! He said Por- 
ziano was an honorable man, and he’d 
take his word before yours. You should 
have seen Lesley then! didn’t know 


she had it in her. She faced the gov- 
ernor like a young empress. It was 
splendid! But you know the Governor’s 
not to be trifled with. He told her there 
and then that she was to consider her 
engagement to you at an end, that she 
wasn’t to think of you, or write to you 
again, for even if you were innocent, no- 
body ’d believe it; and yesterday he hur- 
ried her off to Rome, afraid she’d try 
and stand up for you in public. She 
couldn ’t write, but she begged me to tell 
you that she should never change, and 
would love you to the end.’’ 

The two men were alone now 
long gallery of the hotel. Talbot rose 
and stood for awhile looking out over 
the river with his back to Charlie Seat- 
on. The boy respected his emotion; and 
presently Jack turned, and sat down 
again, with eyes that shone. 

‘‘T hardly like to say it, Jack,’’ Char- 
lie went on, ‘‘but I believe the governor 
money to Porziano. You know 
he’s stinkingly rich, and the governor’s 
in several of his confounded companies. 
[ believe he’s a swindler myself, and 
that one day he’ll go bust for millions; 
meanwhile, as vou know, he’s one of the 
rulers of the City. Of course the Gov- 
ernor’s title is much to him on the 
boards of his companies—these fellows 
always run after a viscount; but any- 
one ean see that he’s after Lesley, too. 
Oh, you needn’t fear, Jack. she loathes 
the yellow brute.’ 

‘‘T know, I know, Charlie! The thing 
is quite clear to me. I mistook Porz:ano 
for a gentleman, though I never liked 
him: and knowing that he was intimate 
at your house, I told him of the scheme 
arranged between Lesley and me to open 
your eyes to the simple ways in which 
you might be robbed. He promised to 
stand by me, the devil! You saw what 
he did. Well, it wasn’t to talk of this 
that I asked yon to come and see me. 
I've something else to say, something to 


in the 


owes 


tell you, in which I shall have to rely 
on your help.’’ Captain Talbot spoke in 
a low, impressive voice, and as he went 


on, Charlie Seaton’s face expressed at 
first surprise, then unbounded pleasure. 

‘Do you quite understand? At eleven 
o’elock I shall expect you without fail. 
This is the address. You know your 
Seaton nodded. 


part : . 
Jack; simply grand. You 


‘‘Tt’s grand, 
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may count on me positively,’’ and with 
a warm shake of the hand the youth was 
gone. 

Talbot paid his bill, and went out of 
the hotel by the Embankment entrance, 
walking to the Temple. There he en- 
tered an old-fashioned suite of offices, 
and was shut up for half an hour with 
Stephen Armytage, a very old school 
friend, as well as his solicitor. When 
he left, he strolled along the Strand, 
and into Dane’s Inn, where he paid a 
brief visit to the porter’s lodge, after- 
wards visiting a shop in Covent Garden 
noted for theatrical costumes and 
‘“make-up’’ boxes, It was now nearly 
one; but having breakfasted so late, he 
had no need of luncheon. He turned 
into the National Gallery, spent a long 
time in examining tlie pictures and to- 
wards five o’clock appeared again at the 
office of the enquiry agent in Wellington 
Street. 

He was at once admitted to the inner 
room. 

‘“Well?’’ queried Heseltine sharply, 
screwing up his eyes. 

‘‘T have just looked into to say that 
the whole thing is arranged,’’ said Tal- 
hot, quietly. 

‘* Arranged! 


mean ?’! 


What the deuce do you 


‘‘T mean that the commission with 
which you entrusted me will be earried 
out to-night. Attend to what I say. 
Your client must call at midnight at this 
address. You see it is close by. The 
rooms are on the second floor. He need 
not knock or ring. The outer door will 
be left open, the gas burning. He has 
only to walk straight through the pas- 
sage into the large front room, and there 
he will find what he wants. He ean sat 
isfy himself with touch and sight. He 
must bring the thousand in gold, I shall 
be there to receive him.’’ 

The detective tilted his chair till it 
balanced on its back legs and whistled 
low and long. His shrewd eyes had not 
left Talbot’s face since he came into the 
room. 

‘*Well, Mr. Terence Osmond (if that’s 
your real name) I don’t mind saying 
that you’re the coolest hand I ever came 
across in this business.’’ 

‘*T take a pride,’’ said Talbot bowing 
slightly, ‘‘in executing with punctuality 
and despateh any commission entrusted 
to me.’’ 

‘‘How am I to know that it’s not a 
plant, and that you aren’t playing some 
game at my expense?’’ 

‘‘Isn’t it a little late to doubt me, 
when you’ve told me so much? Your 
scruples might have been in place this 
morning; they are ridiculous now that 
you have taken me so deeply into your 
confidence.’’ 

**T doubt if my client will consent to 
the conditions. To go to rooms in 
Dane’s Inn with a thousand pounds in 
his pocket. How’s he to know that he 
won’t be knocked on the head and rob- 
bed?’’ 

**T presume he has confidence in you; 
therefore he will do as you tell him. He 
must go somewhere to be satisfied; he 
ean’t expect his enemy’s body to be 
brought to this office in a cab, can he? 
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You entrusted me with the task; I am 
prepared to carry it out under the condi- 
tions | have named, which are the best 
I could arrange. It must be elear to 
you that it is I who am taking by far 
the greatest risk; your client must take 
some. Am I to understand that you 
want to go back on the bargain?’’ 

‘*N-o-o,’’ replied the detective. doubt- 
fully. ‘‘No, I don’t. But I can’t 
think—’’ 

‘‘There’s no need to think; act. Go 
immediately to your client and tell him 
what he has to do. I shall expect him 
without fail at midnight.’’ 

* * . * + e 

It was nearing midnight in Dane’s 
Inn. From the Strand rose a confused 
rumble of traffic; in the Inn itself an 
occasional footfall resounded on the flag 
stones. Suddenly the clock of the Law 
Courts boomed twelve, and with the dy- 
ing vibrations of the last stroke came a 
footstep, down in the silent well of the 
stone staircase. A lithe, quick, foreign- 
looking man, with a long head, like a 
hawk’s, advaneed like a man scouting 
in an enemy’s country: every nerve 
alert, each muscle on the streteh. With- 
out a pause, he passed up the steps. 
lightly, springily, until he reached the 
closed door on the second landing. For 
an instant he stood, with nostrils that 
contracted and dilated, like those of a 
horse after a race, Then, clasping a port- 
folio to his left side by the pressure 
of the museles of the arm, he used the 
left hand to turn the handle of the door, 
and push it from him. As it swung 
open, he took a swift step backwards, as 
though he feared an ambush. The right 
hand had not left the pocket of his over- 
coat. 

Within the small square hall that was 
disclosed by the opening of the outer 
door, there burned a lowered gas-jet, and 
to right and left were the half-shut 
doors of dark rooms. 

With four noiseless strides he moved 
suddenly forward, crossed the hall, and 
stood in the lighted doorway. One swift 
look over the right shoulder, another 
over the left, showed him that nothing 
had moved in the dark rooms on either 
side of him. Next instant he pushed 
open the door, and stared into the light- 
el room. 

It was in a state of wild confusion. 
The table was overturned, the cloth 
dragged across the floor, which was en- 
eumbered with a disordered litter of 
playing ecards. Not a single chair stood 
in its place. Some were upside down, 
two had broken legs. From a sideboard 
in a recess, plates and’ glasses had been 
swept to the floor, where they lay in 
fragments; the flowers in an overturned 
vase filled the air with an odour sickly 
sweet. All this the stranger’s eyes took 
in at a comprehensive, sweeping glance: 
then they darted back. and focussed 
themselves on the sofa and an object 
that it bore. 

There lay his enemy, the man whose 
death he desired beyond anything on 
earth, save one other thing which he be- 
lieved that this man’s death would 
bring him. The young guardsman was 
on his back, one leg supported by the 
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Put half of the coal bill 


in your own pocket 


and overcome the heating difficulty. “Supreme” Ranges 
make one ton of coal to go as far as two, giving the same 
benefits. We absolutely guarantee _ this With the 
“Supreme” Range in your home you can get along on half 
the price you paid for coal last year—this should mean 
much to you Sut apart from the saving made, the 
“Supreme” Range is unexcelled for baking, cooking and 
for making the home comfortable. With such benefits {s It 
—— sae to be without the “Supreme” Range? Think 
apou . 

We want to prove conclusively that you can save 50% on 
fuel consumption. 

Send us your name and address on a post card and we 


will tell you how. WRITE TO-DAY. 
The Supreme Heating Co. - Welland, Ont. 




















BISHOPRIC 
- 
STucco BOARD’ 
Makes Plaster Walls and Ceilings 
Warm, Dry and Permanent 


If you prefer a plaster surface 
on walls and ceilings, you can 
combine with it all the advantages 
of Bishopric Wall Board, by 








plastering on Bishopric Stucco 
1 instead of on lath. 
From the illustration below you 
an see exactly how Bish« 





lled lath are imt 





ider heavy pressure, in sheets ' . 
yA Bishopric Demonstration House Showing 


f hot Asphalt-Mastic, faced wit 
t Asphalt-Ma , faced with Stucco on Stucco Board. 


fibre-board. 


out, then covered wit! 
replaces the plaster. 
The spaces between the laths form such perfect keys that the plaster can 
never work loose or fall. As it does not push thre ugh, there is a ere at saving 
in the amount of plaster required. But even more important is the fact that 
the layer of Asphalt-Mastic makes the wall damp proof, air-tight, much 
warmer than ordinary lath-and-plaster, and impervious to rats and mice. 


BISHOPRIC WALL BOARD 
applied lath side against the studding, forms a smooth, warm. dry wall 
without any plastering, thus saving time and expense. ; 
Write for samples of both, with full information about use: and cost 


using the coupon below. 
» aati —— ae 


Section Bishopric Wall Buard Co. Limited 


of OTTAWA, Ont. 
Bishopric Dear Sirs :— 


Please send me your Illustrated 





Stucco Booklet and samples of Bishopric 
Board Wall Board and Stucco Board. MM 
Note the 





keys between (CROSS OFF IF NOT DESIRED.) 
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ite Thess I enclose 6c. in stamps to cover 
hold plaster or cost of mailing me Working Plan for 
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-TSHERE'S an air of quiet elegance and good taste 
| about Penmans Hosiery which men and women 
of refinement are quick to note. 


Penmans Hosiery is knit-to-form— without-a-seam 
the Penman way, which insures velvety comfort, 
longer wear and _ lasting shapeliness while it makes 
ripping and darning mere memories associated with 
ordinary hose. You can buy this vastly better hosiery 
at the price you'd have to pay for common hose. 


Seamans 


Hosiery 


——S is made for men, women and children in cotton, cashmere, silk me 
== liske—any weight and all popular colors. Look for the trademark ! 





Hosiery, Sweaters, 


Penmans Limited, "“Gnicwe Paris, Can. 


Save you money 


Stop all laundry troubles. “Chal- 


lenge” Collars can be cleaned with 

WATERPROOF > a rub from a wet cloth—smart and 
dressy always. ‘The correct dull 
finish and texture of the best linen. 
If your dealer hasn't “Challenge’’ Brand 
write us enc!osing money, 25¢ for collars, 
50>. pe. pris for cuffs. We will supply 
you. Send for new style book. 


THE ARLINGTON CO. OF CANADA 
Limited 


(Ae L L A a § $4.64 Fraser Ave, Toronte, Can 








sofa. the other trailing limply on the 
floor. His eoat was off, and on the white 
surfaee of his shirt there was a crimson 
rash above the heart, whence a ruddy 
stream had flowed down to the carpet. 
His hands were clenched, his white face 
turned upwards to the ceiling. On the 
floor near by lay a revolver. 


The stranger’s eyes dilated; a cruel 
smile curved the red lips, lifting the tuft 
of imperial. With the same quick, 
noiseless step, he erossed the room, and 
stood looking down on the body of his 
enemy—the man who had dared to love 
the girl on whom he, Gabriel Porziano, 
had set his heart. 


‘‘Ah, my friend,’’ he murmured, 
‘Miss Laizlai would not eare to look 
ipon vou now. You are not pretty with 
vour teeth elenehed like that, that dis- 
agreeable greenish complexion, and that 
igly hole in your chest.’’ He stooped a 
ittle, and dipped a vellow forefinger in 
the blood that had flowed from the 
wound, ‘*Yes; vour blood is very red. 
You lived strongly, Captain Talbot; but 
vou have not escaped me! Money can 
do most things; even bring a man like 
you to this!’’ He wiped his finger on the 
table-cloth, and let his glance hover 
round the room. ‘‘There has been a 
struggle—about eards. My unknown 
agent has been clever. But he is wise to 
keep out of the way. No doubt he will 
come back when I am gone. It is better 
that we should not look into eaeh other’s 
faces. J] will leave him his reward.’’ 
He opened the portfolio, and shook its 
contents in a jingling, glittering pile on 
to the floor. ‘‘Goodbye, John Talbot! 
Ah! I will make quite sure of you before 
[ go!’ 

The right hand that had been hidden 
n the overcoat pocket was suddenly 
withdrawn; it whirled upwards, holding 
a flashing blade; but before it could de- 
scend, the corpse of John Talbot leaped 
into strenuous life. It bounded from the 
sofa, gripped the dagger-wrist of his op- 
ponent with a terrible grasp, twisted the 
knife from his hand, and sent him stag- 
vering backwards across the room. At 
the same instant a screen was flung 
noisily to the floor, disclosing the excited 
face of Charlie Seaton; and the tall fig- 
ure of a grave, bearded man stood in the 
doorway. 


Porziano’s lips drew back, like a 
wolf’s, disclosing long, yellow teeth. His 
thin, moist hands elenehed and un- 
clenched themselyes spasmodieally. With 

dden sound, like the breaking of a 
fiddle-string, he spat towards Talbot. 


a su 


‘*So I am trapped'’’ he snarled. 


Con pletely,’ was Talbot’s quiet 
answer. ‘‘Mr. Seaton you know; this is 


Mr. Armytage, my solicitor. He has 
lrafted a document for you to sign, 
which he will witness. It is a confession 
on your part that you falsely and mali- 


ciously, for purposes of your own, and 
knowing it to be a lie, spread the story 
that I had cheated at eards; whereas you 
quite well knew that I was simply play- 
ing tricks on Mr. Seaton to show him 


how 
unre: 
clare 
vise 
“] 
kind 
to S 
vou 
mur 
once 
r 
acr¢ 


v 


pay 
for 


me 
sey 
lan 
fo 


me 





how easily sharps could cheat him. You 
unreservedly withdraw this charge, de- 
clare it to be baseless and humbly apolo- 
gise for having made it.’’ , 


‘‘T refuse to sign anything 
kind,’’ snapped Porziano. 


‘‘Then I shall immediately telephone 
to Seotland Yard telling the police that 
you and your agent have conspired to 
murder me, and ask them to send here at 
once to arrest you.’’ 

Porziano passed a 
aeross his forehead. 
ruined!’’ he eried. 

‘Exactly! And a jolly good thing 
too!’’ put in Charlie Seaton; but Talbot 
checked him with a gesture. Armvtage 

1 him an open paper. He took it, 
but did not look at it. ‘‘T don’t under- 
stand,’’ he said, thickly. ‘‘Has Hesel- 


of the 


trembling hand 
‘*Kither way I’m 


hander 


tine given me away?’’ 

‘Heseltine has nothing to do with 
this. You ean best say whether he’ll 
stand by you, or whether he'll turn 
Queen’s evidence when I have vou ar 
rested.’ 


Porziano rubbed his eyes and read the 
paper. ‘‘But if I sign this, it’s 


p be ; the end 
for me,’’ he said. 


Talbot shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘Ne- 
mesis has overtaken you,’’ he answered. 
‘*You either sign at once, or go to Port- 


land. Sign, and pick up vour gold, and 
go; then vou have nothing to fear from 


me.’’ 


Armytage turned the table richt side 
up, and handed him a pen. 


} . 
took if, 


Porziano 
and dashed his signature 


. upon 
the document. Then in silence he stoop 
ed, picked up all the sovereigns and put 


them back in his portfolio. He stagger- 
ed when he had finished, as if he were 
eiddy, and fell back towards the side- 
board. In an instant he seized a heavy 
ciass carafe and sent it erashing at Tal- 
bot’s head. Charlie Seaton shouted: 
Talbot ducked; the carafe flew over him. 
and smashed into little pieces a large 


mirror over the fireplace. There 


was a 
creat noise of jangling glass. 
‘You cowardly brute!’’ ejaculated 


Talbot, his knuckles white with the tight 
elenching of his fists. 


“Give if him hot, Jack!’’ called 
Charlie Seaton. 

‘No, no; I should disgrace myself to 
touch him,’’ said Talbot. ‘Out, you 
re aceay pel He pointed to the door 
which Armytage had set open, and Porz 
lano ran like a hare. They heard him 
leap down the stairs, and patter wit! 


speed down the echoing Inn. Thus Lon 


don saw the last of the adventurer whose 
hollow sehemes eame crashing to the 
ground, involving thousands in their 
ruin. 


to Jack 


a weleom- 


Society opened its arms again 


apts, A 
Talbot; his regiment gave hin 


ing dinner; and Armytage was best man 
at the marriage with Lesley Seaton, 
Which took plaee a month later. If 
pos Heseltine carries on business in 


London, it is under another name, and in 
another quarter, for his office in Wel 
lington Street was suddenly closed. 
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Don’t Let Weak 
Ankles Prevent 
You From Skating 





Perfection Steel Ankie Support 


PERFECTION 
Ankle 
‘Support 


Patented in Canada 
and United States. 
Mfg. by 
OWEN SOUND 
STEEL PRESS 
WORKS 
Owen Sound, Ont, 

























Everybody 
healthful « 


should get out and enjoy this 
and invigorating Canadian pastime 


THE PERFECTION 
ANKLE SUPPORT 


makes it possible for persons with the weak 
est ankles to skate in comfort and security. 
It is equally as good for the expert as the 
beginner, and an_ excellent preventative 
against fatigue. Good for all—men, 
or children. Highly recommended by 
players and profe ‘ssional skaters. 

The Perfection is a steel support w 


women 
ho ke y 


hich is 


easily fastened to the heel of the shoe, giv- 
ing more support and comfort than is possi ble 
with binding leather supports. Try the 
‘Perfection’’ this Winter and enjoy real 


skating. 


Ask your dealer or write us direct for 
booklet ‘‘O,’’ which gives full descrip 
tion and shows the many benefits derived 
from the use of the Perfection Ankle 
Support. 


Owen Sound Steel 'Press Works 


Owen Sound, Ont. 
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“CEETEE” Underclothing has earned its 
name. It is clothing. It is full-fashioned aud 
shaped to fit in the making. 


“CEETEE” makes the outer clothing appear 
its best and is always comfortable. 


“CEETEE” Underclothing is for people who 
are particular about their appearance, health 
and comfort. 


All “CEETEE” Underclothing is made only from 
the softest, finest Australian Merino Wool. This wool 
put throngh careful and thorough treatments of 
combing and scouring that removes every particle of 
foreign matter and leaves every strand as soft and 
lean as humanly possible. 
“CEETEE” Underclothing is so soft that it wil] not 
its even an infant's skin. All joins are knitted 
{not sewn), making each garment practically 
‘ piece, with no seams. It has no rough spots. 
Every garment is shaped automatically during the knit- 
ting to fit the human form, thus rendering it com 
fortable, easy to wear, and perfect fitting. 
These are the reasons why “CEETEE” Underclothing 
in a Class by itself, and is 


Worn by the Best People. Sold by the Best 


Dealers, 1007 
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THREE YEARS’ SUBSCRIPTION FREE 


How would you like to have three years added to your subscription without 
aby expense ou your part? Here is how you can get it. 

Among your acquaintances you have no doubt six friends that would appreciate 
being introduced to the MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE. Show them your 
Tell them about MACLEAN’S, 
dation and thank you for it. 


last copy. 
They will take the Magazine on your recommen- 


Remit the $12.00 to 
three years. 


The MacLean Publishing Co., 143-153 University Ave., Toronto 


us, and we will extend your subscriptions for the next 











Lighthouses a Death 
Trap for Birds 


IT IS an ironie fact that lighthouses and 
lightships, whose powerful beams serve 
as a protection to human life, are direet- 
ly responsible for the slaughter of hund- 
reds of thousands of the beautiful feath- 
ered immigrants whose sweet music is 
heard in our countryside during the sum- 
mer months. Under certain conditions of 
weather, according to one authority, a 
lichthouse becomes a veritable shambles, 
and he adds that those who have not 
witnessed a ‘‘bird-night’’ at a light sta- 
tion cannot form any conception of the 
appalling loss of life that takes place, 


There appears to be some difference of 
opinion as to the primary cause of the 
tragedy. Some naturalists maintain that 
the birds are dazed by the glare, and 
strike the lantern with such force as to 
be maimed or stunned. A Duteh profes- 
sor, on the other hand, holds that the 
majority are merely attracted, moth-like, 
to the light, and that they circle about 
it for hours until, from sheer exhaustion, 
they fall and perish; or, again, they are 
deluded into the belief that morning has 
arrived, and with it the end of their 
journey, and that they fly about seek- 
ing the desired alighting-place, 


The professor accordingly devised a 
series of perches which could be attach- 
ed to the lantern itself without interfer- 
ing with its illuminating power, and by 
arrangement with the Duteh lighthouse 
authorities, he fixed these, about three 
vears ago, at the Tersehelling light, on 
the Frisian Islands. The perches are 
Jadderlike devices placed round the plat- 
form and on the roof, as much as possi- 
ble within view of the light, which by 
the way, is of 30,000,000 e.p. Since 
these perches were erected, the mortality 
of birds during the migratory season has 
not exceeded a hundred, whereas previ- 
ously thousands used to perish in a 
single night. On a dark night, says the 
professor, every pereh is oceupied, the 
birds elinging to them in elusters to the 
number of quite ten thousand, provid- 
ing, as may be imagined, a remarkable 
spectacle. When dawn arrives the whole 
company, ineluding even the latest 
comers and the most fatigued, rise in a 
cloud and resume their jcurney. 


The British Royal Society for the Pro- 
tection of Birds have been so impressed 
with the results of the Tersehelling ex- 
periment that they have approached 
Trinity House, who have consented to 
test the contrivanee at St. Catherine’s 
Light and the Casquets, both of these 
lights being on the main migration 
routes, and both being responsible for 
great loss of bird life. 
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The Whirligig of Time 


The Girl of His Heart Lived Next Door 


By MARY ELEANOR ROBERTS 


PETER DILLENBECK had sent for me 
to come to his ofliee, and I dutifully 
went, The old boy had been my grand- 
father’s executor, and when he told me 
that a forgotten box belonging to the 
estate had been knocking about for the 
last thirty years in the basement of the 
trust company, and that he wished to 
turn over the contents to me, I naturally 
pricked up my ears. 
‘*Stoek certificates ?"’ 
but he shook his head. 


said I hopefully, 


‘*Nothing but receipts,’’ he answered. 
‘‘The box was a pasteboard one and has 
fallen to pieces, but this may be of some 
value, and you will probably know who 
it is.’’ He handed me a small, square 
leather ease. I opened it, and within 
were two miniatures, facing each other, 

‘‘That’s my gerandfather,’’ said I 
promptly. ‘‘We have a portrait like it 
at home. He was about nineteen when 
it was painted. But who is the lady?’’ 


‘‘Your grandmother, probably,’’ said 
old Peter, 
‘‘Not muech!’’ said I feelingly, ‘‘ You 


remember my Grandmother Wickersham, 


sir, She was a Crackenthorpe of Wil- 
mington. She had red hair, All the 
Wilmington Crackenthorpes have red 


: 


hair, 

‘*Maybe she dyed it,’’ chuckled Peter. 
‘‘Or the artist may have flattered her.”’ 

‘Not he,’’ said I gloomily, staring at 
the portrait which smiled back at me 
alluringly, ‘*That’s not Grandmother 
Wickersham’s nose. I ought to know- 
I inherited it.’’ 

‘‘She’s a mighty pretty little lady, 
any way,’’ said old Peter, looking at the 
picture appreciatively. ‘‘I thought you 
would probably recognize it, but you’re 
too young. You're too young, Well, 
take it along, my boy. Sorry it wasn’t 
securities, ’’ I was sorry, too, but I 
pocketed the ease and went home. I 
showed it to my sister Elspeth, but she 
had no solution of the identity of the 
lady to offer, 

‘‘T think it was highly improper otf 
Grandfather,’’ said she, ‘‘ having himself 
framed up with a lady who wasn’t Ins 
wife, A beauty, too! How could she 
manage to look pretty with those bunehy 
curls and a dress eut like that? Here’s 
something  seratehed the frame; 
‘Sie Donee,’?’ What that mean, 
James?’’ 

‘¢ «Sie Donee,’ ‘Thus until,’ ’’ I trans 
lated. ‘‘That’s the motto Grandfather 
always used. It’s inside the case of his 
watch, What was he up to, I wonder, 
when he scratehed it on this?’’ 

We looked at 


on 
does 


each other and shook 
our heads solemnly. What he was up to, 
we would never know, ‘‘And so young, 
too!’’ said Elspeth reprovingly. ‘‘ Why, 
he was married when he was’ twenty- 


” 


one. 


‘*‘And he was a 
twenty-eight,’’ said I. 

‘*And look at you, James!’ 
Elspeth. 

‘“‘I’m_ twenty-nine,’’ I 
with some heat. 


bank presiacnt at 
mourned 
“*You’re nearly thirty.’ 

interrupted 
‘*Things are different 


now. He was a rich man in his day, 
We have twice his income, and are ai- 
most poor. Maybe I have’ twice his 


ability, yet 1’m a broker in an insurance 
office,’’ 

“*Maybe?’ mocked Elspeth, ‘Why, 
you haven't even enterprise enough to 
get married!’’ Elspeth gives 
airs since she got engaged, 
hair, like Grandmother Wickersham, and 
yet such is the change in fashions—slh«¢ 
quite values herself on her looks and is 
considered a beauty, 


herself 


She has red 


‘*Any fool can get married,’’ said I. 
“It’s a wise man who knows when to 
stay single. Besides, the only woman I 


ever loved hardly knows I exist, and 
there are no others like her.’’ 

“‘TDo I know her?’’ demanded my 
sister, 

‘You have met her.’’ 

‘‘She’s not married, is she?’’ 

‘‘Um’m. She’s a widow,’’ said I, and 


dropped the subject. 

I set the open miniature-case on m) 
shaving-stand, and had opportunity 
every morning to study the two pieture d 
Young and handsome and de- 
bonair, they faced me fearlessly, as they 
had faced their unknown future long 
azo. It seemed rather pathetic to me 
and I felt old by comparison, ‘Twenty 
nine is not old, surely not, and yet | 
realized my limitations. I was no in 
petuous youth to marry before my ma 
jority, as my grandfather had done, to 
shoulder, like him, the responsibility ol 
heading an important corporation, to act 
with deeision in emergencies, and to in- 
spire his houseliold and large family wit! 
a wholesale fear of the Lord and of 
James Wickersham. In these days our 
blood was more sluggish, our wills less 
decided, our self-distrust more paralyz- 
ing, I was inelined to echo Elspeth’s re 
mark, ‘‘ Just look at you, James!’’ 


faces, 


It may be that Elspeth’s desire to se¢ 
me married and settled was not entirely 
disinterested, She hadn’t the heart, she 
explained to our various relatives, to 
leave the poor dear all alone, and how 
could she marry with a clear conscience 
prospect of a suitable 
companion for James? Under Elspeth’s 
conventional feminine exterior 
profound conviction that a man left to 
himself was a ship without a pilot, and 
probably anticipated that, lacking 
the controlling influence of her guiding 
hand, I would marrv the cook, She 
therefore continued to spread the net i 
the sight of the wary bird. She delicate 
lv extolled in turn the attractions of 


unless she saw 


Was a 


, 
sne 
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And Cuticura Ointment will 
keep his skin free from chap- 
ping, redness, roughness, irrita- 
tion, rashes and eczemas incideni- 
tal to exposure to wintry weather. 
For promoting and maintaining 
skin health during infancy and 
childhood, these pure, sweet and 
gentle emollients have no rivals 
worth mentioning. 

Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
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depot for free sampie of each with 32-page book 
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Sydney 
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WONDERFUL NEW DISCOV 


ir 
h 


WINDSOR MERCHANDISING CO. 


L 


air. Removes instantly, 
and white. 


Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta and Bombay; 
Potter Drug and Chem. Corp., Boston, U.8. A 

oe” Men and shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap will find it best for skin and seair 


who shave 








MASSAGE CREAM 


RY by a lead- 
1g physician forthe removal! of superfluous 
+} 


caving 
Sample and full 


e skin soft 
particulars free 





ock Box 169-C Windsor, Ont. 
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If you could SAVE 50 CENTS| 


on every dollar's worth of gas you use for cooking, 
would it interest you 
tively do it. Agents wanted everywhere 
for salable sample and secure territory 


DOMINION SALES COMPANY 


Our Gas Saver will posi- 
Send $2.00 











Arcade Building Dept. M Toronto, Canada 
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Jones Bros. Co 


Northern 
Jones Bros. Co. 


Stevens & 
Houey Bros, 
RK, A. Gillespie, 


Son, 


fectly healthy, but will 
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success. 


THE REX 


imperfec 


Northern Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


TORONTO. 
Elec. & Mfg. Co, 
J. Stevens & Son Co, 


WINNIPEG. 
Northern Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


your 
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m, vigor 
always 


TOR 


condition— 
keeping well—it 
eyes, allays scalp 
clears the com- 


normal 


t circulation to a 

lrugless method of 
rves, brightens the 
xt only brightens and 


plexion, but relieves pain. The users of Rex Vibrators 

retain that glow of youth that goes with a perfect 

circulation, 

A postal card sent to any of the following 

responsible Canadian dealers will bring you 

full information free. Write to-day. 
MONTREAL, VANCOUVER, 


Northern Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 
BR. C. Stevens. 

Hinton Elec. Co. 
CALGARY. 
Northern Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 
EDMONTON, 
Northern Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
REGINA. 
Northern Elec. & Mfg. Oo, 
HALIFAX, 
Northern Elec, & Mfg. Oo. 
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Manufactured and guaranteed by 


THE P. A. GEIER CO. 


Successors to the Royal Specialty Ce. 
Largest Manufacturers of Vibrators in the world. 
. 5:2! St. Clair Avenue ° 


Cleveland, Ohio } 
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“ Why 


Man of Today Is 


Only 50% Efficient” 
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00k, written by a well- 
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pitch’’ and securing that 
efficiency so necessary to 
cessfully the business or 
julrements of the present 
il] learn something about 
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reading this book, whieh 
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that you never 


without cost if 
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Chas. A. Tyrrell, M.D. 
Room 303, 280 College St., 


Toronto, Ont, 














CLASSY DEN PICTURES 


Exquisite Studies in 
Bewitching Poses 
Every one a genuine photo from li 
models, on double-weight stock. We sel. 
no copies or cheap prints. 3 swell cab- 
inets for 25c 6 for Sic, with fine 6%x8% 
photos FREE with every order for 6, 
OUR DOLLAR SPECIAL: 6 cabinets, 
two 6%x8%, and over 50 smal! photes all 
for $1. Money back if not as represented, 


KING COMPANY, Dept.1209 MM. 
ANDOVER, OHIO. 
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the unmarried girls of our acquaintance, 
beginning with next-door 
jetty Chisholm, ‘‘I know them all too 
well,’’ I objected. ‘‘There is not 
interesting or unexpected about t! 
This remark apparently set Elspeth 
thinking, and the result of her cogita- 
tions was disclosed on our way to the 
Hamilton wedding, 
‘*T am dying to see 
lias asked to 


our nelgnbor, 
hing 


em, 


he girl Gertrude 
be maid of honor,’’ said she. 
‘*She is a raving, tearing beauty from 
New York. Only, I think it is rather 


hard on the other bridesmaids, Of 
course they can’t come up to her.’’ 
‘‘Who are the others?’’ I asked. 
‘*Betty Chisholm is one,’ 
‘Well, Betty’s all right,’’ said I. 


‘*Why, yes, of course she’s all right,’’ 
agreed Elspeth. ‘‘ And if the dress is be- 
coming to her, she will look very pretty. 
But this girl, they say, is extraordinary. 
every other man she meets proposes to 
wer, 

‘*And you wish me to be one of the 
everv-others?’’ said I, ‘‘1 told you my 
affections were engaged,”’ 

‘*You talked nonsense about a 
widow,’’ said Elspeth somewhat sharply, 
‘*but I thought vou were in fun.’’ 


sé 


some 


I assure you, | was never more seri- 
ous,’ 
A worried look came into my sister’s 


“Would suitable 
0 


eves she be a—a 


mateh she asked hesitatingly. 

1 threw back my head with a roar of 
laughter. ‘“‘My dear girl, you’ have 
mateh-making on the brain. I have not 
the faintest desire to matry, but I am 
quite serious when I say that I have met 
a lady whom IT honor and admire above 
every one else. She couldn’t marry me, 
for-she is as far above me as a 
from another world; but if 
some one like her, | 
i.”* 

At the wedding-reeeption I was duly 
presented to the imported 
honor, She was beautiful 
ingly so. Her beauty was the only 
thing vou could think of in conneetion 
with her, Just as some people are so rich 
that no other attribute attaches to them. 
Withal, she apparently set a 
value on maseuline admiration, 
itself, 
three others claiming 


being 
1 could meet 


might think about 


maid ot 
overwhelm- 


proper 
tor she 
with 
her attention, she 
still kept a detaining word and glance 
for me, and was manifestly an adept at 
four-in-hand, It was with some 
ditfieulty that I escaped, and took refuge 
hetween Elspeth Betty Chisholn 

‘SWell?’’ they breathed “What do 
vou think of her?’’ 


‘*T’m dazzled,’’ said I, 
look at you two for a ehange.’’ 

Betty flushed. ‘‘I don’t think that’s 
a very nice speech,’’ said she, 

‘ Well, 
Betty? 


ner. 


was vraciousness Even 


drivine 


and 


what do 
Elspeth 


her, 
marry 


think of 
me to 


you 
wants 


‘*T think she’s wonderful.’’ said Betty 


softlv. ‘‘I’d like to look like that, Oh, 
not for always, you know! Just for a 
couple of weeks, to see what it feels 


like.’’ 





Deafness and Catarrh 
Successfully Treated by ‘* Actina” 


Ninety-five 


per cent. of the cases of deafness brought to 
yn is the result of chronic catarrh of the throat 
€ The air passages become _ clogged by 
action of the vibratory 
bones, Until these deposits are removed re 
lief is impossible, The inner ear cannot 
be reached by probing or spraying, hence the 
inability of specialists to always give relief, 
That there is a suc- 

cessfu) treatment for 





stopping the 












most forms of deaf- 
ness and catarrh is 
demonstrated eve ry 


day by the ‘‘Actina’”’ 
R treatment. The vapor 
generated in the 
**Actina”’ passes 
through the Eusta- 
chian tubes into the 
middle ear, removing 
the catarrhal obstruc- 
tions and loosens up 
the bones (hammer, 
anvil and stirrup) in 
the inner ear, making 
them respond to the 
sibration of sound, 
‘Actina’’ is also very 
successful in relieving 


E. D. The Drum; H. Ham- 

mer; A. Anvil; S. Stirrup; 

8S. C. Semi-circular Canals ; 

C. Cochlea. head noises. We have 
known people afflicted with this distressing trouble for 
years to be relieved in a few weeks by this wonderful 
invention. ‘‘Actina’’ has also been very successful in the 
treatment of lagrippe, asthma, hay fever, bronchitis, 
throat, weak lungs, colds and headache and other troubles 
th e directly or indirectly due to catarrh. 

““Actina’’ can be used with perfect safety by every mem 
ber of the family for any affliction of the ear, throat or 
head. A FREE TRIAL of the ‘‘Actina’’ is given in every 


Sen FREE TRIAL 
BOOK Address Actina Appliance 
Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


sore 


1 for our offer and 


Co., 


valuable FREE 
335C, 811 


Dept. 
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Beware 
of Imitations 
Sold on the 
Merits of 


MINARD’S 
LINIMENT 

















‘*Well, if one could marry her for a 
couple ot weeks, it might do,’’ said I. 

3ut why should a man who is an ordi 
nary sort of fellow want to be tied for 
life to a diamond tiara like that? J] 
ecouldn’t afford to keep my wife in a 
jewel-case and only take her out on 
opera-nights, ’ 

Elspeth had drifted away, and we were 
alone. 

Betty brightened. ‘‘But don’t you 
like to look at her?’’ 

‘*No, I don’t, for she is always look 
ing to see if I am looking at her, You 
ean’t eatch her unawares, Her eyes are 
too big, any way, They look as if she 
had borrowed them from somebody 
else.’’ 

It struck me, as I spoke that Betty 
was not looking her best. Perhaps, as 
Elspeth had suggested, the dress was not 
becoming to her, or perhaps her eyes 
were a little red. 

‘*Elspeth says that you don’t like any 
of the girls you know,’’ she remarked 
easually, ‘*She says you told her some- 
thing about a widow,’ 

‘*Elspeth is an atrocious chatterbox, ”’ 
I snapped. ‘‘I wish she would let my 
affairs alone.’’ Then I cooled down. 
‘‘T have a miniature of a mighty pretty 
oirl at home, though. I’ll show it to 
you some time. Some one my grand 
father was in love with.’ 

‘*Your grandfather!’’ 

‘*Yes, I’m looking for some one tliat 
looks like her. But what’s the matter 
with you, Betty? Are you tired? You 
don’t look eheerful enough for a wed- 
ding.’’ 

3etty pulled at her flowers, ‘‘TI don’t 
like id, ct > she said, ‘I think mar- 
riage is an awful responsibility. I don’t 
see how any one can undertake it 

‘It’s more of a responsibility for a 
man,’’ said I lightly. ‘‘How much do 
a girl’s elothes cost? I shouldn’t want 
to undertake it, either.’’ 

Betty looked up, and I saw that her 
eves were full of tears. 

‘Why, Betty,’’ I stammered, ‘‘you 
are crying! I haven’t seen you ery since 
we used to play red Indians and I threat 
ened to sealp you. What’s the matter, 
dear??? 

Her face crumpled in a sob. **Oh, 
Jim, I’ve been with Alicé Henderson! 
Her baby died yesterday morning. | 
shouldn’t have come to-day if they 
could have found any one to take m) 
place, I never want to tove any one or 
anything, if I have to feel like that!”’ 

{ walked home rather thoughtfully. It 
struck me that perhaps I did not know 
setty so well, after all, Up in my ow! 
room, the miniature smiled rosily frou 
its frame. ‘‘I wonder what you learned 
about life, little lady; or perhaps you 
died and did not have to learn. That 
was it, of eourse! You died, and Grand 
father married somebody else. I wonder 
if you wore that dress every day, or only 
when you had your pieture painted, | 
wonder if you would have eried about 
another woman’s baby. I rather think 
vou were a heartless little flirt, but till 
! find some one I like better, I will keep 
you for my sweetheart.’ 
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$60 A WEEK and Expenses 


That’s the money you should get this year. mean it. I want County 
Sales Managers quick, men or women w ‘ho belie »ve in the square deal, who 
will go into partnership with me. No experience needed. My folding 
Bath Tub has taken the country by storm. Solves the bathing problem. 
No plumbing, no water works required. Fell length bath in any room. 
Folds in small roll, handy as an umbrella. I tell you it’s great! GREAT! 
Rivals $100 bath room. Now listen! I want YOU to handle your county. 
I’! furnish demonstrating tub on liberal plan. I’m positive—absolutely 
certain-——you can get bigger money in a week with me than you ever 
made in a month before—l KNOW IT! 


Two Sales a Day—$300 a Month 


That’s what you should get—every month. Needed In every home, badly 
wanted, eagerly bought. Modern bathing facilities for all the people. Take 
the orders right and left. Quick sales, immense profits. Look at these men. 
p Smith, Ohio, got 18 orders first week; mangers, Wis., $250 profit first month; 
Newton, California, $60 in three days. You 
should do as well 2 SALES A DAY 
MEANS $300 A MONTH. The work is very 
easy, pleasant, permanent, fascinating. . It 
means a business of your own. 


DEMONSTRATING TUB FURNISHED 


Little capital needed. I grant credit — 
Help you out— Back you up—Don’t doubt— 
Don't besitate—Don’t hold back—You canuvt lose. 
My other men are building houses, bank accounts, so 
ean you Act then quick. SEND NO MONEY. Just 
name on penny post card for free tub offer. Hustle! 















































A Cheery, Attractive Fireplace is the Pride of Any Home 


If you are contemplating to build be sure you specify Milton Brick for a fire-place as well 
as for external use. We have a book of beautiful fire-place designs which we will gladly 
send you on request. It probably contains just what you are looking for 


Write for booklet and other literature on Milton Brick. Some interesting points about 
buying bricks are contained. 


Milton Pressed Brick Company, Limited : Milton, Ontario 


Toronto Office 50: Adelaide Street West 























best 
material, fine finish and good workmanship 


and making of C.C.C. Canoes ensures grace, maximum speed, good 
If you want a real good canoe you should not fail to give our 


Canoes that embody perfect design, 


The care exercised in the designing 
wearing quality Ss and comparative sate ty ° 
line careful consideration 
Catalog A giving full information sent free on request. 
Perfect grace and maximum speed. 


CANADIAN CANOE COMPANY, PETERBOROUGH, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Write now. 
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T matters not what heating 

system you use—Steam, Hot 
Water or Warm Air, you cannot 
get that much desired gentle, rest- 
ful and wholesome atmosphere 
without proper humidity. 


WATER SHOULD BE EVAPOR- 
ATED FREELY, and the 


“aR FURNACE 
AIR 
with its big CIRCLE WATERPAN holding from 
four to six gallons, presents the one heating 


medium which does afford a really comfortable 
and healthful warmth. 


CATALOGUE MAILED ON REQUEST. 


The James Stewart Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


Woodstock, Ont. 
Western Branch: Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


USSR A PF 











The Money Market 


General Business Conditions, Real Estate, Bond and Stock Developments 


are discussed every week in 


THE FINANCIAL POST OF CANADA 


The service of The Post's Investor’s Information Bureau is free to subscribers. 
Write for Sample Copy. Published Saturdays. $3.00 per annum. 


THE FINANCIAL POST OF CANADA 


** The Canadian Newspaper for Investors.’ 


TORONTO, CANADA 











Perhaps it was a wish to prove to my- 
self that 1 was still young that prompted 
me to accept the Hornaday’s invitation 
to their fancy-dress ball on New Year’s 
Eve, Dances bore me nowadays, but 
Elspeth insisted that I should go, be- 
cause she was determined that I should 
wear Grandfather Wickersham’s court 
suit. I think she wanted it known that 
she had had a grandfather who went to 
court, She helped me to dress, button- 
ing the brocade waisteoat and adjusting 
the high stock and lace cravat. I was 
desperately uncomfortable. Talk of 
modern degeneracy! Either our ances- 
tors were much slimmer than we are, or 
they wore their clothes too tight. Els- 
peth hovered about me with real enthusi- 
asm, ‘‘James, you’re a dream!’’ she 
eried. ‘‘But don’t, for goodness’ sake, 
sit down till I get into my gown. My 
hair is done, and I won't take long. 
Your things are awfully tender, you 
know, and I had to darn two holes in 
the silk stockings.’’ 

‘*T’ll have to sit down in the carriage, 
won't If’? I protested. 

‘‘Well, I don’t know,’’ said Elspeth 
thoughtfully, ‘‘I should think you 
might stand or crook over just a little; 
but don’t you dare move and spoil your- 
self now, till I get ready.’’ So I stood 
forlornly in front of the shaving-stand, 
and the miniatures smiled approval at 
my eostume, I picked up the ease and 
vazed at the glowing little beauty. ‘‘If 
you’re my lady-love,’’ said I gaily, ‘‘1’ll 
take you with me;’’ and I slipped it into 
an inner pocket, 

The Hornaday dance was in a hotel, 
and I felt less like a fool than I had ex- 
pected when I got there, for every one 
else was in some outlandish make-up. 
There was no masking, but the costumes 
and strange hair-dressing made it diffi- 
eult to recognize people, Elspeth’s 
fiancé claimed her at onee, I didn’t eare 
to danee, and was rather bored when, 
looking across the room, I saw the love- 
liest lady in the world being piloted to a 
seat. I hadn’*t expeeted to see her. She 
was not in ecostume—of eourse she 
wouldn’t be—and her gentle distinetion 
made the revellers look cheap, She sat 
and watehed the dancers with that smile 
of hers which is like a benedietion, and 
beeause I always feel blessed and puri- 
fied when it rests on me, even though, 
as I told Elspeth, she is hardly aware 
of my existence, I started aeross the 
room to do homage and obeisanee. Peo- 
ple got in my way, and my progress was 
slow. The Father of his Country. in the 
person of Tom Parker, buttonholed me, 
and I could not shake him off. 

‘*Exeuse me.’’ said I. ‘‘I wish to 
speak to a lady across the room.’’ 

‘*You’re very eager,’’ said he, ‘TI 
didn’t know you were smitten. Take 
me with you. Which is she?’’ 

a most beautiful women in the 
oom, said I irritably, ‘‘and the most 
heavenly-minded.’’ (I didn’t mean to 
say that; it just eame out.) ‘‘She’s the 
only woman I ever loved. She eighty. 
Mrs. Chisholm.’’ . 





‘Oh, I say!’’ cried Tom, staring. 

She sat and watched the dancers with 
that lovely, dreamy smile; she had taken 
off her gloves, and her soft white hands 
were folded in her lap, glimmering with) 
quaint old, emerald rings, When I fin- 
ally reached her, bowing low, she looked 
up, and her recognition was swifter than 
usual, A flash came into her eyes. 
‘‘Jimmy,’’ she said softly, ‘‘Jimmy 
Wickersham!’’ Then her look changed. 
‘‘Jimmy Wickersham’s grandson!’’ 

‘Yes, dear lady,’’ said I. I raised 
her hand and kissed it. ‘‘These are 
Grandfather’s clothes, you know, And 
how lovely you look! You are the most 
beautiful woman here,’’ 

She laughed softly. ‘‘I suppose you 
wonder what an old woman is doing at a 
ball. I wanted to come, I had my maid 
bring me, Harriet wouldn’t come.’’ 
Harriet is an unmarried daughter who 
lives with her. She is homely and given 
to all good works, ‘‘It’s a pretty sight, 
Jimmy. I beg your pardon for ealling 
you Jimmy, You remind me of your 
grandfather. Have you seen little 
Betty ?’’ 

No, I had not. I had not seen her 
since the day of the Hamilton wedding, 

‘*You haven’t seen little Betty?’’ said 
her grandmother. ‘‘Betty!’’ she ealled. 

Suddeniy the girl stood before me, 
softly smiling, Her hair was gathered 
in little bunehes of curls above her ears, 
her white, narrow-waisted gown was cut 
off the shoulders in a deep eurve, she 
held a small round nosegay in her hand. 

‘*Well, James,’’ said she demurely, 
“‘won’t you speak to me?”’ 

‘*But you are the lady,’’ I stammered 

*“*the lady in the picture. Who are 
you?’?’ 

‘‘1’m Grandmamma,’’ she declared 
saucily, ‘*Wasn’t she pretty?’’ 

I thrust my hand into my breast and 
pulled out the miniature case, opening it 
with a shaking hand. 

‘“Who was this?’’ I eried. ‘‘Mrs 
Chisholm, you ean tell me.’’ 

She took it from me, ‘*Yes, my dear, 
it is I,’’ she said gently, and apparent] 
unsurprised. ‘*So Jimmy kept it, after 
all! I used to wonder what became of 
ded 

**But you didn’t marry him,’’ I stam- 
mered. 

‘*No, my dear, I didn’t marry him. 
I gave him baek his ring. He threw it 
out of the window, and I found it tlie 
next morning, I have worn it all these 
years. IT should like to keep these pic- 
tures, Jimmy. You will let me have 
them, my dear? And I’ll give you back 
the rine.’’ With some diffieulty, slie 
drew a ring from her finger—a square 
emerald set deep in diamonds, 

‘*But, Mrs, Chisholm,’’ I stammered. 
“‘what am I to do with it?’’ 

She smiled like a pleased child, ‘‘Give 
it to Betty,’’ she said. 

I started and looked at Betty. She 
flushed and glaneed down. We seemed 
to be acting a part and to be earried 
along with no will of our own. 

Mrs, Chisholm laid a hand on each of 
ours, She speke with the serene oblivi- 
ousness of convention which sometimes 
comes with extreme old age. 
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Haven’t you found, in your travels, that a Hupmobile 
family in one town thinks and talks about the car 
exactly like a Hupmobile family in any other town? 





Isn’t it one unbroken chain of kind thoughts and 
kinder words, from Montpelier to El Paso—in every 
nook and corner of the nation? 

And what finer assurance can you have than this of 
value that is built deep down into the very vitals of 
the car? 

We would rather have this country-wide good-will to- 
ward the Hupmobile than to sell a volume ten times 
as great on price alone. 

We are trying to build every Hupmobile as though we 
were building only one—as though the one man who 
was to buy it must be satisfied at all hazards. 





Isn’t that better—to satisfy each one intensely and 
completely—than to sell twice or three times as 
many and please the buyers only half as well? 


HUPP MOTOR CAR: COMPANY, Desk F., Windsor, Ont. 


“32” Touring Car or 
Roadster 
$1230 f.o.b. Windsor 
Factory. 


EQUIPMENT Electric 
horn: rain vision, ventilating 
windshield; mohair top wit 

velope; inside quick adjust- 

ble curtains; speedometer; 

‘oa mat in tonneau; gas 

eadlights; oil side lamps; 


mmings, black and nickel. 
With regular equipment and 
iditional equipment of two 
nit electric generator and 
tarter; electric lights; over- 

es, 33 x 4 inches; de- 


" ntable rims, extra rim 
—> and tire carrier at rear. 
re ee , $1380 f.0.b. Windsor 
= — a — Factory. 
oot 


The car of The Canadian Family 








gun j our What is the use of employing a chauffer to run your car, assuming 
all the risk and cost of reckless driving and careless attention, when 

Own { Qf you can run your own car cheaper, better and get more satisfaction 
from it. 


PROSPECTIVE CAR OWNERS 


as well as those who actually own cars should take our thorough and practical Course in all kinds of Gas 
and Gasoline Engines, Automobiles—Motor, Stationary and Portable—for farm or factory use— 
Motor Boats, etc. This Course of sixteen shop work lessons and eight driving lessons is most complete 
and prac tical. If youcannot attend the day classes, there are classes conducted in the evening, which 
would not take much of your time and would repay you well. Write us to-day for our illustrated 
booklet and full particulars. It will put you under no obligation whatever. } 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
¥, M. c. A. BROADVIEW BRANCH, TORONTO 
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TRAVEL IN 
SAFETY AND COMFORT 


Consult this Department 





A 
Av 





selves of this opportunity to travel in security and comfort. 


Address your correspondence to the Travel Department 
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‘ have placed a Travel Department at the disposal of 
our subscribers to help them to travel without the annoy- 
ances that come to the inexperienced traveller. If you are 
planning a short trip or an extended tour, we will be glad to have 
you write us stating your intended itinerary; we will supply you 
with information about Hotels, Resorts, Routes and ,make 
helpful suggestions or answer other questions of interest to 
you. Readers of MacLean’s Magazine should avail them- 
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‘‘You must hurry, children, Lite is 
short. I know. I have lived it, Give 
her the ring, James. And don’t be too 
firm a man, dear. It is well to yield a 
little sometimes, Your grandfather 
would not yield.’’ 

I stiffened myself, ‘‘ Will you take it, 
Jettv?’’ said I, ‘‘You must take me 
with it;’’ and I slipped it on her finger. 

She snatched it off again immediately ; 
then held it close to her face, examining 
it. ‘Oh, there are initials inside,’’ she 
said, ‘‘and a motto. ‘Thus untii.”’ 
What does that mean ?’’ 

‘Tt means that now’s the time,’’ said 
I firmly, ‘‘Put it on again at once:"’ 
and, to my surprise, she did so, 

‘‘T wouldn't accept you. James, if it 
wasn’t for Grandmamma,”’ she protest- 
ed. §*I’d do anything in the world to 
vive her pleasure,”’ 

‘‘T ean never love you as I do your 
erandmother,’’ said I, ‘‘But to think 
vou were living next door at the time, 
and I never knew you until now! And 
you are the picture, and vour grand- 
mother, anc yourself. Oh, there‘s a lot 
to talk about! Come outside somewhere, 
won’t you? It’s hot in here.’’ 


The Unfinished House 
The contractor pleaded vexing freight 
delays, 
The mason talked of plaster and con- 
crete, 
The painter urged a second coat of stain, 
The carpenter thought the trim came 
incomplete. 
Through window-spaces naked of their 
sash, 
And doorways yawning like a cave- 
man’s lair, 
The searching autumn wind blew riot- 
ous gales 
And flung the sawdust in my eyes and 
hair. 
And yet, beyond the littered loggia floor, 
[ caught a view of valley, hills and 
sky, 
Where granite heights against the sun- 
set ’s vold, 
Grew dark with purple depths of 
mystery. 
The stubborn details of the nearer scene 
Relaxed their dragging hold upon my 
will; 
| eaught, as clear, an inner glimpse of 
peace,— 
The chosen end seemed worth the 
struggle still. 
With something of the exile’s dreams of 
iuome 
The wind-swept, cheerless rooms grew 
warm and bright, 
And firelight danced on children’s ruddy 
cheeks, 
Before hope’s vista faded from the 
sight. 
[ wondered then if all the moil of life, 
The disarray and blustering vaunt of 


things, 
Are but a sereen for splendid lights be- 
yond, 
A bur wherein the grace of gladness 
clings. 


sy Eliot White, in Suburban Life. 
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Between 


Two Thieves 


(Continued from page 26.) 


riched with added lines, diagrams and 
notes, in red and blue and various-col- 
ored inks. He said, as his followers 
crowded to look at this—and now there 
was a shiny gray dampness on his cheeks 
and forehead, and he secretly dried the 
palms of his hands with his delicate 
handkerchief. 

‘*These numbered circles and squares 
in colored inks represent depots of tim- 
ber, cattle, salted provisions, forage, and 
grain, established by me—under private 
names of ownership—at Sinope, Bour- 
gas, Varna, Kustendje, and other places 
on the shores of the Black Sea. So that, 
in the ease of an army of invasion 
marching from Varna towards the fron- 
tiers of Bessarabia, or maintaining a 
siege, shall we say?—of any fortified 
arbor on the eoasts of the Crimea—— 
You are surprised, M. de Morny? That 
is gratifying indeed!’’ 

De Morny had given vent to a long 
shrill street-boy’s whistle, about as ex- 
pressive of astonishment as it could be. 
But he did not possess the quality of 
reverence. He sang, in English, thrust- 
ing his hands into the pockets of his 
wide-hipped, silver-striped, white eash- 
mere pantaloons, and executing a canean 
step cleverly and neatly: 


‘That’s the way the milliard went- 
Pop! goes the weasel!’’ 


and ceased as Sire My Friend went on, 
rolling his handkerchief—dampened with 
his hidden agony of exultation—into a 
ball between his palms: 

‘‘Immense contracts for the further 
supply of eattle, provisions, cereals and 
fodder to France, have been signed by 
the heads of the principal firms in the 
Levant and Eastern Europe. Much of 
the land-transport throughout the Dan- 
ubian Prineipalities had already been 
chartered by Russian agents—a partial 
check, I must admit, to my views in this 
direction. Yet thousands of wagons, 
arabas, telegas, and other vehicles; hun- 
dreds of teams of horses, yokes of bul- 
locks, strings of baggage-mules, are at 
my sole disposal—their proprietors hav- 
ing received liberal payment on account, 
and having before them the hope of 
treatment still more generous. Do I 
weary you? Am I prosy? Do stop me 
if I bore you!’’ entreated Sire my 
Friend. 

Nobody stirred or spoke. He went on, 
savouring his triumph, tasting each sen- 
tenee as a morsel of some delicate dish: 

‘‘Without spies, informers, interpre- 
ers, and agents of all grades, an invading 
army is blindfold and helpless. Thus, 
the assistance of pachas, boyards, con- 
suls, attaches, secretaries, postmasters, 
innkeepers, will be ours, having been 
secured on liberal terms. Every commis- 
sariat-clerk, commercial traveller and 
correspondent who could be bought to 
serve my purpose has found in me a 
ready purchaser. And every Turk or 
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Europe Generally. Round the World Trips, $498 First Class; 
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AGENTS FOR P. & 0,, S. N. CO., IN UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Apply for illustrated booklets to 


THE CUNARD} STEAMSHIP CO., LIMITED. 
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°== Gasoline Costs Money 


= DON’T LET YOUR MONEY EVAPORATE 


The Heller-Aller Underground Storage Plant keeps your 
gasoline in absolute safety and prevents evaporation 
Buy your gasoline in large quantities and have gaso 





line at hand when you want it The pump is erected 





in the garage or stable, and the tank is placed outside 
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catalog, with prices. Every automobile owner should 
have one of these catalogs. 
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Tartar has made oath upon the beard of 
the Prophet--every Jew is sworn upon 
the Ark of the Tabernacle—every Bul- 
garian is pledged upon the Blessed Sac- 
rament—not to supply the English with 
wood for gabions or shelters, with pro- 
visions, grain, fodder, horses, waggons, 
or earts. Wherefore if they need these 
things, they must draw supplies from 
Great Britain, or from Italy. And, fail- 
ing these sources ” 





The speaker shrugged again, and said 
with a sardonic affectation of humility: 

‘‘For the unworthy successor of my 
glorious uncle, it seems to me that I have 
hit upon a very good idea!’’ 

He smiled upon them, saying it, and 
between that swelling sense of achieve- 
ment, and his inward laughter at having 
thus duped and distanced those who 
thought they swayed and guided him, 
he seemed to increase in stature and gain 
in dignity. Even de Morny was mom- 
entarily bankrupt of a gibe to throw at 
him. De Fleury could only gape and gog- 
gle at him. St. Arnaud said, in a voice 
broken by surprise and admiration: 

‘‘My master—my Emperor, you are 
greater than Napoleon the Great!’’ 

Persigny went over and knelt down 
upon the carpet before him. He bent over 
and kissed one of the little diamond- 
buckled pumps fervently, as a Dervish 
might have kissed the Holy Stone of 
Mecea. He said, in a voice that shook 
and wobbled: 

‘*] say that you are neither my mas- 
ter or my Emperor. From this moment 
yqu are my God!’’ 

**Absurd!’’ said Sire my Friend. But 
he smiled as Nero might have smiled 
upon Tigellinus, and said, still smiling: 
‘*Wait—wait! I have not told every- 
thir You have yet to look at the sec- 


o 
Lilifint 

y ] } +? 
ond Gnart. 


He laid it down upon the first, which 
t exactly resembled, save that the num- 
hered rounds and squares indieating the 
depots were missing, and that along the 
conjectural route of the Army of In- 
vasion certain areas were staked off with 
green or blue or vermilion dots, and 
labelled ‘‘Malarious,’’ or ‘‘Insalub- 
rious,’’ or ‘‘Salubrious,’’ as the ease 
might be, and others ‘‘Pestilential,’’ in 
a tremulous, uncertain handwriting that 
told its story to at least one pair of eyes 
there. Looking up with a vexatious ex- 
pression of eynical intelligenee on his 
well-bred, rakish eountenance, said de 
Morny: 

‘*And your man, your administrative, 
polyglot genius who planned and carried 
out’’—he tapped the first chart with a 
polished finger-nail—‘this masterpiece 
of organization, and later made this sur- 
vey of Death's garden—what has become 
of Dunoisse?’’ He added: ‘‘For this is 
Dunoisse’s handwriting—and two years 
ago he went East upon your business, 
and has not since been heard of. Did he 
die out there in Death’s garden? or—as 
the possessor of an inconvenient amount 
of secret information—have you quod- 
ded him in some snug dungeon at the 
Fortress of Vincennes, or the Prison of 
Mazas? Or have you had him shot, or 
seragged him, before putting him to bed 





in quicklime blankets? Kif— 
rico!—a quietus, either way!’’ 

Horribly meaningful as the words 
were, the gesture accompanying them 
was even more significant. It brought a 
dull, scorched flush into the pasty cheeks 
of Sire my Friend. But he maintained 
his boasted imperturbability, and an- 
swered, with his quiet smile of menace: 

‘It pleases you to be offensive. Pur- 

sue your vein if you imagine it will serve 
you——I am indifferent to your opinion of 
me! As for General Dunoisse—who, as 
you rightly guess, acted as my instru- 
ment in carrying out these comprehen- 
sive arrangements for commissariat and 
transport—who completed this sanitary 
survey of the debatable ground—that 
unhappy officer expired of fever in the 
swamps of the Dobrudja, some months 
ago. These charts were brought me by 
his confidential secretary—one Michaelis 
Giusko—to whom the dying man en- 
trusted them.’’ He added, in answer to 
de Morny’s smile: ‘‘ Your perspicuity is 
not at fault. Lest his silenee and 
discretion should fail us at this erucial 
moment—M. Giusko is in safe- —_— 
—where, there is no need to say! 
As for this second chart of the Unseen 
Dangers, by following its guidance our 
Army will not eneamp within insalub- 
rious or pestilential areas. While our 
Allies—unless they have taken similar 
precautions—are likely more or less to 
suffer!’’ He ended meditatively, strok- 
ing his imperial: 

‘‘We share with them the Borgian ap- 
ple—we take the half that is not pois- 
oned. The whole is simple. It is not we 
who die!’’ 

He opened his eyes widely and looked 
upon his followers. It seemed to them 
that through those blazing windows they 
saw down into hell. As he said again 
how simple the thing was, a rattling oath 
of the canteen and the barrack-room 
escaped from de Fleury, that caused the 
green shades of the table-lamps to shiver 
in their gilded sockets. Persigny’s teeth 
were chattering, though the April night 
was almost sultry. De Morny broke out 
peevishly as he wiped his clammy face: 

‘*Zut!—there is no doubt you have got 
them in the treacle! But why did your 
Majesty not wait to tell us this until 
Lord Dalgan and the Duke had left for 
Marseilles? I am sick in my stomach 
with funk, absolutely !—at the thought 
of doing the civil to them and their men 
to-night !’’ 

‘‘Be uneivil, then,’’ advised his Im- 
perial master. ‘‘Between your compli- 
ments and your insults there is so subtle 
a distinction that neither the Duke or 
Dalgan will be the wiser, you may be 
sure!’? 

St. Arnaud roared at this mordant 
witticism. De Morny was about to 
launch a return-shaft, when there came 
a gentle, significant knocking—not upon 
the door through which they had pre- 
viously passed, but another, communi- 
cating with the outer gallery. 

‘‘Enter!’’? commanded Sire my Friend, 
for the knocker had given the pres- 
¢ribed number of taps that heralded his 
Private Military Secretary. 


kif—bur- 
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Our ambition was, and is to-day, to make RUSSELL- 
KNIGHT the final type of motor car on the market. We 


were content to spend years and a great deal of money to 
make certain that the RUSSELL would be the most advanced car of the time. We 


wished to perfect what was already conceded an advanced product. 


' 
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with our competitors, yet we waited—waited until our ambition could be realized, rather 


than give to eager purchasers a car that was incomplete in any detail. 


We have refined and improved our car, until to-day our owners speak of its service 
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3-Passenger Roadster - $3,200 5-Passenger Phaeton - - - 
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And the door opened, and there enter- 
ed, gently closing it behind him, the 
very man who had died in the marshes 
of the Dobrudja months before. 


LXXXIf] 


He was so strangely altered, aged, 
bleached and wasted, that for some mom- 
ents Sire my Friend and the other own- 
ers of the curled and made-up heads 
that had pivoted round upon his entrance 
regarded him in the silence that is born 
of dismay. The color of old wax, or of 
a corpse some days dead, an atmosphere 
of such chilly isolation surrounded this 
pale spectral figure, that even de Morny, 
that cool smiling sceptic, knew the shud- 
der of superstitious terror and felt 
his thin hair stiffen on his sealp. A worn 
and shabby Staff uniform of the date of 
the Presideney hung in folds upon the 
intruder’s lean and stooping body. His 
black eyes burned in eaves hollowed by 
protracted mental labours and immense 
physical exertions. His black hair, long 
uneut, and mingled with streaks and 
patches of white, hung in tangled elf- 
locks to his tarnished epaulets, and 
drooped in a heavy matted plume upon 
his brow. To the gaunt hollows beneath 
his haunted eyes he was raggedly beard- 
ed with this piebald mixture. And as 
he stood before them, intermittent gusts 
of fever seized and shook him, until his 
teeth chattered audibly, and his bones 
seemed to rattle in his baggy, withered 
skin. As, in one of these gusts, he 
coughed, and pressed to his parched lips 
a yellowed cambric handkerchief that 
was presently blood-stained, de Fleury— 
reassured by this incontestable proof of 
mortality—took courage and called him 
by his name: 

‘*Dunoisse!’’ 

‘‘Dunoisse!... A thousand wel- 
comes, mon cher General!’’ Sire my 
Friend, instantly assuming his urbane 
and benignant air, stepped towards the 
shabby scarecrow with graciously ex- 
tended hand. But the scarecrow raised 
its own, and waved Imperial Majesty 
back with a gesture so expressive of 


warning, if not of menace, that the ac-. 


*anee 


tion sent a shudder through its witness- 


es. Again they doubted if this were not 
some ghostly visitant from the world 
that is beyond the grave. . . . And again 
the hacking, tearing cough came to con- 
vince them that this was no spirit, but 
merely a dying man. 

Said Sire my friend, after that slight 
pause of consternation: 

‘My good Dunoisse, you have drop- 
ped on us—literally from the heavens. 
As a fact, we had heard on excellent 
authority that you were—ill—and that 
the pleasure of weleoming you must be 
—indefinitely deferred. Upon this ae- 
count exeuse what may strike you as 
lack of cordiality in our greeting!’’ He 
added, and his growing confidence per- 
mitted an outerop of anger upon the 
smooth polish of his accents. ‘‘And ex- 
plain to us—the rules denying unknown 
officers access to the Emperor’s private 
apartments being even more stringent 
than those which protected the Presi- 
dent from such intrusion — how you 
gained admittance here?’’ 
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For all answer, the shape he spoke to PARR 
lifted its left hand, and showed, hang- : 
ing loosely on a wasted finger, a signet 
ring. Sire my Friend, recognizing the 
token conferring upon his Equerry Gen- 
eral, Private Secretary, and Military 
Secretaries, access to his person at all 
hours, shrugged his chagrin; and tapped 
his daintily-shod foot impatiently upor 
the floor. 

‘Of course! Naturally! Pardon wy 
forgetfulness!’’ he said urbanely. ‘‘I my- 
self bestowed that Open Sesame upon 
you, when your skill, and intelligence, 
and ability prompted me to promote you 
to a confidential post upon my Staff. 
And later—when my reliance in your dis 
cretion and fidelity led me to place in 
your most able hands the task which you 
have so superbly completed—you took 
the ring with you when you left Paris 
for the East.’’ He added, discerning 
that the black eyes burning in their 
shadowy eaves glanced at the faces of his 
merry men with doubtfulness: 

‘Have no fear! These trusted friends 
who shared with me the secret of the in- 
tended coup d’Etat participate in know- 
ledge of this latter—measure of diplo- 
macy.... You have arrived at the 
very moment of disclosure. ... There- 
fore speak out quite freely, my very good 
Dunoisse! . . 

Dunoisse opened his eracked lips, and 
said, in a voice so faint and hollow that 


it might have answered from the sepul- If you are Private Office Partitions, 


chre of Lazarus when the Voice bade the Bank Fittings Counters 
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A rush of fever dyed his sallowness 
to dusky crimson. The heat that radiat- 
ed from his burning body struck upon 
the bodies of the other men. 

‘*T served you,’’ he said, fixing his 
sunken, glittering eyes upon the face of 
Imperial Majesty, ‘‘to the very gates 
of death. Believing myself to be dying, 
I placed—in the hands of two men who 
had sought me out and found me—the 
original charts that proved my task 
completed, and the tracings of those 
charts. One, at least, of my messengers 


work as well 
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tracing-paper, covered with spidery 
diagrams and dotted lines in red and 


blue and green and vari-colored inks, 
lay in the ye! ow radiance cast by the 
green-shaded lamp: 

‘‘There are the proofs that one of 
your messengers did reach his destina- 
tion. We had been looking at those 
marvellous charts the moment before 
you came in.’’ 

De Morny, Duke and Peer of France, 
might have been a mouse squeaking in a 
corner, or one of the love-birds twitter- 


ing in its gilded window-cage. For 
Dunoisse neither saw nor heard him, 


but folded his thin arms upon his hollow 
breast, and spoke with his haggard eyes 
on the face of Sire my Friend. 

‘‘T came back to civilization to learn 
the truth of you. I was not the keeper 
of your secret, the agent of your power, 
set to pit er aft against craft and insure 
vietory by wise precaution—I was your 


dupe, your accomplice, and your tool. 
Judas! Oh, Judas!’’ said Dunoisse, in 
a dry, fierce rustling whisper that was 


like the siroeco passing through a field 
of withered maize-stalks. ‘‘How is it 
that I believed you—knowing you be- 
smeared with blood, and rotten to the 
soul with deceits and falsehoods? How 
should I not be among the number of 
those you have flattered and swindled 
and betrayed ?’’ 

The silence of sickening consternation 
was on each of those who heard him. 
Their crests of false curls drooped; 
the paint faded from their faces under 
the lashing hail of his words, They 
were crimson or leaden or sea-green ac- 
cording to their various temperaments—- 
the complexion of Sire my Friend hav- 
ing undergone this last and most unbe- 
coming change. And Dunoisse went on 
speaking, almost without a gesture, as 
a man whose bodily weakness com- 
pelled economy of breath and action. 

‘*T was to have had a great reward of 
you for my services. One million one 
hundred and_ twenty-five thousand 
franes, to be definite! Keep your stolen 
money! Could I buy back self-respect 
with the price of blood? As for you, 
you have won your Empire — have 
brought about the War you schemed 
and plotted for; you will take the field 
with Turkey and your Ally of England, 
shoulder to shoulder—side by side! . 
Ah!—you read Machiavelli at the Fort- 
ress of Ham to good purpose! . 
You grew more than violets upon the 
ramparts, Monseigneur! You matured 
plans for revenge. And you will 


have your honeyed vengeance,’’ said 
Dunoisse, in that distinct, rasping 
whisper. ‘‘And gall will mingle with 


the sweetness as you suck it. For those 
old associates of yours—those men of 
the Reform and Carlton Clubs of Lon- 
don—will say of you: ‘By God! — this 
Emperor of France is a damned seound- 
rel!’ And, by God! — they will be 
right!’’ 

The sentenee, spoken in English, eut 
like a tandem-whip. As it hissed 
through the stagnant, perfumed, tobac- 
co-laden atmosphere of the room, the 
speaker drew his sword. Sire my 
Friend recoiled and cried out at the 
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sharp hiss of the steel, and de Fleury, 


brave as a bulldog, sprang before his 
master instantly. But Dunoisse only eo 
balanced the weapon a moment with the 
deftness of a master of fence, ere, with 
an effort that taxed his feebleness to the 
utmost, he snapped the tarnished steel 
across his thin knee, and said, as he 
threw the pieces down clattering at the 
dainty buckled feet of Imperial Ma- 


‘*My military oath of allegiance was 
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that I, who am a rich man, cannot af- 
ford.’’ 

‘‘Really! And what is that costly 
form of indulgenece?’’ asked my lord. 

De Morny answered, with a curious 
smile on that well-bred rakish face of 
his: 

‘The luxury of telling the truth!’’ 

He could not afford it, though he 
would have liked it It was not 
yet convenient to break with Sire my 
Friend. 


And so the Monster Ball spun and 
whirled itself out, dancing becoming 
public after the departure of the Im- 
perial Party and their guests. At three 
in the morning a prison-van, bolted on 
a railway-truck—having a earriage con- 
taining an Imperial aide-de-camp and 
two Commissaries of Police in front of 
it. and another full of gendarmerie be- 
ind it—was being whirled by a special 
engine into the Northern Department of 
will do more to renew sapped vitality and to steady and the Somme. ; 
re-enforce fever weakened nerves than all the drugs and H, At the station where the van was un- 
‘‘cure-alls”’ offered. bolted trom the railway-truck an escort 
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a challenge from a sentry and the 

giving of a countersign at each—over 

two draw-bridges, and elattered and 

rolled—the prisoner judged by the 

damp chill and the hollow eeho—under a 

= Gner acon. eavy archway of stone. ; And then 

RHEUMATISM. with the grinding of heavy iron wards in 

Gout locks, and sereaming of solid iron bolts 

in stony groovings, the van came to a 

halt; the steps were banged down, the 

door was opened; and the yawning jail- 

, ers who had travelled with the prisoner 
TuBERCULOSIS ; eee unlocked his narrow cell. 

4 Dunoisse was invited to get out. He 
moved his cramped limbs with diffieulty, 
and descended the iron steps in the gay 
sunshine of an April morning, which 
painted long blue shadows of a lofty 
wall centred by a massive gateway with 
: a square watch-tower, across the stones 
4 ef ee om i — BO ed ap of a flagged courtyard. 

- Two huge round towers flanked the 
south and west angles of the courtyard. 
A block of buildings was upon his right 
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hand that looked like a Barracks. An- 
other, smaller, on his left, was probably 
the dwelling of the Commandant. A 
gray-haired, stout man in the undress 
uniform of a field-officer of the Line, 
came out of the house, saluted the Im- 
perial aide, and returned the salute of 
the officer of the escort. He had a blue 
paper in mis hand. 

He said, addressing the prisoner after 
a brief colloquy with the Imperial Staff 

fficer: 

‘You will be confined here during the 
pleasure of the Emperor.’’ 


—_ 
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Dunoisse knew that meant for life. He 
lifted his haggard eyes as he asked the 
question: 

‘‘Where am [?’’ 

The answer came: 

‘‘You are in the Fortress of Ham.” 


LXXNIII. 


‘*Camp near Varna, 
‘* June. 
‘*My Dearest Mother, 

‘*We arrived Here all Safe, and are 
Ineampt with the Division on a Serubby 
Plane by a Lake full of Leaches about 2 
milse inland of Varna, Which is_ the 
Beastliest Town you ever Saw. It is 
Full of English, French, Turks, Bulgar 
ians, Jews, Infadels, and Herraticks, 
Every now and Then a Fire brakes out 
which Marshal St. Arnod the Freneh 
Commander-in-Cliief says is Dew to in- 
sendiary Greekse. Yesterday it Was 
the House next our Powder Magegazine, 
but luckily the Wind Changed, and we 
Lost neerly all our Stores of Barly, Bis 
kits, Tea, Sugar, Coffy, Flower, and so 
on. N.B.—How does He know it was 
insendiary Greekse? 

‘“*Tell my Father that the Army is 
short of Otse and Forridge. Though we 
have Not quite 4,000 Beests of Transport 
to move an Army of 27,000 Men! ! ! We 
Have Hardly Annything to Give them, 
And the Noise they make is something 
Friteful, and every day Lotts of them 
die. The Cavalry Horses are Fed at 
preasent, that is all One can Say. I am 
quite Well, so you must not be Fritened 
when you Read in the Paperse_ that 
Colera has broken out among tlie 
Troops.’’ 

“*Odly enuf, the French on the Hites 
have got it Though their Camps are bet- 
ter Plaiced than what ours Are. They 
have sent 3 Divisions into the Dobrudja, 
where 90 thowsand Russians are being 
held in Chek by Omar Pasha. They are 
putting Whole Regiments on their Trans 
ports and sending Them out to Sea. 

‘*Yesterday I saw the lovliest Girl I 
ever saw in my Life out Riding on the 
Road to Aladyn on the Finest Brown 
Horse I ever Saw in my life. She comes 
from the Bashi’s Camp. None of thie 
Officers know her Naim, bat al! of them 
eall her Golden Cloak, bieause of her 
Hair, which is the most Wonderful 1 
ever Saw in my Life. A man of Ours 
told me Her Father is a Colonel of 
Bashis and that her mother was a 
Georgian Princess, I Never saw suel 
Hair or such Eyes in all my life. 

‘*T am your loving son, 
‘¢ Mortimer. 


‘*P.S.—I forgot to tell my Father that 
the Trooper who saved my life in the 
Reck of The British Queen is my Cousin 
Sarah’s Son, Joshua Horrotian. When 
I thanked him and asked him to Shake 
Hands he Rifused. I Think it is bicause 
of Something My Father Has Done 
about his Mother’s Property. Tell my 
Father I do Not want a Hunting Box 
and that I had rather die a Beggar than 
That enny man should be Wronged for 
me, Mind you tell that to my Father. 
And tell him I have Not yet Had His 
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Anser to a Certain Letter he knose of. 
And that I Mean it Every Word. 
a ee 

‘““PP.S—You must Not supose that 
Bieause she Comes from the Bashis’ 
Camp she is Not a Lady, If she is Not 
One I never Saw one in my Lifé 

‘cM. J. 
aad” P.P.S. Love and Thanks for the 
Caises of Good Things which were Hily 
appreciated, 
cig eg 

That is, by the rank-and-file. For 
Morty, mentally burdened by the patern- 
al econfidenees as to eabbaging, declined 
to partake of the luxuries sent out to him 
in huge consignments by special deliver- 
ies, week and week about. You saw the 
Ensign turning these over to the men of 
his company, and living on Service ra- 
tions of fresh or salt pork, biscuit, rice, 
and rum. 

You may gather that from the very 
outset of the Eastern Campaign the 
names of Cowell, Sewell, Powell, and 
many others of the fraternity had not 
infrequently reached Morty’s ears, in 
conjunction with expressions of disap- 
probation. Nor, despite all the consider- 
ation shown him by his comrades, could 
references to Thompson Jowell, couched 
in terms the reverse of admiring, fail to 
find utterance in the presence of the 
great man’s son, 

Sometimes he would begin to fear that 

» hated the man who had begotten him. 
This acute stage of his complaint was 
reached when it began to be known that 
the Allies would winter on the Black 
Sea, For forage, and clothing, and pro- 
visions, and all that the Army needed, 
it was said, was being sent out in the 
vreat Government transport, The Realm, 
from Portsmouth Dockyard. red 
What wonder that the boy, unwilling 
sharer in the grisly secret that made the 
stiff grey hair of Thompson Jowell 
bristle on his head o’ nights, was galled 
and tortured! His apprehension had 
ridden him as though he had been an- 
other Sindbad, throttled by the hairy in- 
cubus of the immortal story. Then he 
had hit on a plan for getting rid of this 
dreadful Old Man of the Sea. 

He had taken his courage in both 
hands and written boldly to his father. 
maintaining at the same time a eaution 
that made him shudder at himself. For 
lest Jowell’s murderous secret should 
leave bloody finger-marks on every page, 
it was necessary to be ambiguous, Yet 
he had conveyed his meaning clearly, and 
the final sentence, with all its erudity, 
had the ring of steel on stone. 

‘*Sinse I Caim out Here I Have Bigun 
to understand Better than I did Bifore 
What you Meant by What you Said that 
Night at Dinner. And if you Do this 
Thing that you have Planned to do, I 
will never come Home Agane or eall my 
self by your Naim, or take another Six 
pens of vour Money. As God lives, ] 
won’t, so now you Know! My mother 
shall hear the Truth and Chuse between 
us! It is Hard on a Fellow To have to 


rite like this to His Father, but You 


Have Brought it on yourself!’’ 
There was a postscript: 
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‘*Remember I will never come Home 
or Call myself by your Naim, or Take 
another Peny of your Monney. Don’t 
do it, Gov.! Don’t do it for God’s saik. 
He might Forgive you. I Never shold, | 
Know! 


“<."" 


You are to imagine Thompson Jowell 
perusing this composition. The letter 
had been directed to his place of business 
in the City. When he blundered up out 
of his office-chair, crumpling it in his 
shaking hand, he was dizzy, and there 
was @ singing in his ears. 

It was his Fate, that, priding himself 
as he did upon the doggedness of will 
and tenacity of purpose that had com- 
bined with unscrupulousness in the mak- 
ing of his fortune, he could not recognize 
in his son the first-named qualities. He 
had begotten his own judge. Though he 
blinked the faet, it was presently to 
come home to him, after a method un- 
expected, terrible, and strange. 

The dizziness passed off; his reply to 
Morty’s letter was a masterpiece in its 
way. 

For it reminded the son, indireetly, of 
all that the father had done for him, and 
temptingly enlarged upon all that he 
meant todo. . . . At the end came the 
pregnant intimation that Mortimer was 
not to flurry himself about affairs that 
were no concern of his. And that—in 
a particular instance not more definitely 
specified, Sturdy Stephen Standfast was 
the name of his old Gov. 

‘For he don’t mean that letter! Not 
a word of it!’’ snorted Thompson Jowell. 
‘*Throw his old Gov. over! . . . By 
Gosh! he ain’t eapable of it. By Gosh! 
if an Angel eame down from Heaven’’ 
one would like to hear Jowell’s concep- 
tion of heaven—‘‘and told me he was, I 
wouldn’t take its word.’’ 

When it comes to a tussle between 
Old Standfast and Young Standfast, 
one may be pretty certain as to which 
is going to win. . . . Having marked 
out, in his blundering boyish way, a line 
of conduct, Mortimer Jowell meant to 
follow it unswervingly. Hence the 
answer to the letter was a blow to all 
his hopes. He wrote no more to his 
father, though the dowdy wornan regu- 
larly received his ill-spelt letters! And 
being of a kindly, affectionate disposi 
tion, he was profoundly wretched, in 
anticipation of the coming hour when he 
must keep his word. 


LXXXIV. 


Dunoisse had been arrested on tlie 
steps of the English Embassy upon the 
night of the Monster Ball at the Elysee. 
Not a moment too soon, it may have 
been, for the safety of the chicken that 
had hatehed out of the basilisk-egg. 

Having himself suffered the slow tor- 
ture of imprisonment, who should know 
better than Sire my Friend how to re- 
fine and embroider upon the sufferings 
of a prisoner? Dunoisse was assigned to 
the eare of the Commandant of the 
Fortress under minute and particular 
instructions, which were, by that official, 
scrupulously earried out. 
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ee dwindled away—employees arriving at irregular hours, some arrive 
on time—some five, ten or fifteen minutes late-—day in day out. Can a 
business succeed where punctuality is ignored? j , 

I)on’t tolerate this profit sapping condition in your business. Use the system 
that has been adopted by 90 per cent. of the business world using Time Record- 
ing Systems. Follow their example and use 


The International Time Recording System 


and bring your business up to the modern standard of efficiency which stops 
the irregularities and protects your profits at the weakest spot in business 
building. 


‘We have a System To Meet Your Requirements And Will Be Glad To 

Demonstrate Its Utility. 

We Are At Your Service—Write Us. 
A Catalogue on Re quest. 


Makers of the Dey Decimal Cost Keeping 
System which Works to Advantage with 
any System you may use. 


International 
Time Recording 
System of Canada, 
Limited 
19-23 Alice Street, 
Toronto : . Ontario 
BRANCHES: 


315-316 Transportation Building, Corner St. James 
and St. Francis Streets, MONTREAL. 


800 Sterling Bank Building. WINNIPEG, MAN. 
319 Pender Street West, VANCOUVER. B.C. 























Do You Want to Increase Your Salary? 


We have put four hundred young and old business men in 
Canada in the way of earning $5.00 more every week. If 
you are an enterprising man, you can get the same offer 
by writing us. The work is easy, educative and profitable. 


WRITE US FOR PARTICULARS. 
THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


143-153 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, TORONTO, CANADA 
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TAKE YOUR CHOICE 


This is an actual case. 


Are you doing the same thing? By the 


HINDE & DAUCH METHOD You Make a Saving of 20 to 507, 


The illustrations depict an actual case, showing the dollars-and-cents saving a well- 
known automobile concern makes on shipping radiators between Chicago and Rochester, 
New York, for example, by using Hinde & Dauch Corrugated Fibre Board Boxes. The 
identical shipment that formerly weighed 595 pounds and cost $2.08, packed in wooden 
boxes, now weighs 245 pounds and costs only 86c, packed in Hinde & Dauch Boxes—a 


saving of 58.7%. 


Apply this to your own business. 


Also remember that low transpor- 


tation charges are bound to win good will in cases where the man at the other end foots 
the bill. On this account alone will it not pay you to investigate? But that is not all— 


HINDE & DAUCH 


Corrugated Fibre Board Boxes 


not only save on freight. The cost, to begin with, is 
10 to 2% less than wooden boxes—the automobile 
manufacturer mentioned above saves over & cents on 
each case, They cut down your storage space 9-10, for 
they fold flat, They save at least 75% in packing time. 


Add these savings together; figure out what they will 
mean to you in dollars and cents. Then consider that 
by using Hinde & Dauch Corrugated Boxes you get all 
these savings PLUS A BETTER, STRONGER 
SAFER, MORE SECURE METHOD OF PACKING 
AND SHIPPING YOUR PRODUCT. 

H & ID Boxes are etronger than wooden boxres— 
tougher and more resilient. A smash that would de 
molish a wooden box will ordinarily have no effect on 
a H & ID Box or its contents. H & D Boxes afford 


cheap insurance against damage claims, Moreover, they 
are dirt-proof, damp-proof and secure against pilfering. 

It makes little difference what your product is— 
whether it is hardware, china, millinery, foodstuffs, 
bottled goods, clothing, tobacco, glassware, or whatnot 
there is a particular H & D Box for your particular 
product if it can be packed in reasonably sized bores, 
Many years’ experience in solving the packing problems 
of thousands of businesses have put us in a ition te 
solve yours, Simply tell us what you pack—how big it 
is—how much it weighs—and how many you pack in 
each case; our Service Bureau will study your problem, 
and send free of cost or obligation, direct to your office 
or factory, the shipping case best suited to your par- 
tienlar needs, Please write on your business stationery. 
Also 


Ask for your free copy of “How to Pack It.” 


\ book showing specifically how thousands of shippers have obtained better results at 
much less cost—filled from cover to cover with valuable hints and pointers as to the best ways 


to pack and ship your goods, 


The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. of Canada, Limited 


43 Hannah Ave., Toronto, Ontario 
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TWO GOOD BOOKS FOR INVESTORS 


THE PITFALLS OF SPECULATION, by Thomas Gibson 
A book dealing exclusively with marginal stock and grain speculations, and 
analyzing in a clear, simple manner the causes of general failure in specula- 


tion, with suggestions as to methods for avoiding such losses. 


Price $1.00 


THE INVESTORS’ PRIMER, by John Moody 


A concise 


handbook containing in simple, easily 


understandable language, 


definitions of all the important terms and phrases employed in the investment 
and banking business, alphabetically arranged. art 1 covers the general 


definitions of finance. 


Part 2 giving specific information regarding various 
issues of preferred and guaranteed stocks a 


Price $1.00 
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Solitude and Silence were the regimen 
prescribed for the captive. Save the 
Commandant, or the priest who would on 
rare oceasions be admitted to administer 
religious consolation—no one might 
speak to Dunoisse, or answer when spok- 
en to, save by certain strictly-regulated 
signs. 

“With the fever and ague of the Do- 
brudja still upon him, Dunoisse, denied 
the comfort of fire or extra bedding, in- 
valid nourishment, medical attendance, 
or the commonest human intercourse; 
would have died, or sunk into a lethargy 
of inertia ending in death, but for one 
thing. 

The Breviary and Vulgate, with the 
Imitatione Christi of Thomas a Kempis 
—left in Dunoisse’s cell by some cynical 
whim of his Imperial jailer—proved to 
contain within them fountains of healing 
for his sick and suffering soul. Un- 
euessed, undreamed-of beauty and de- 
light and sweetness had lain hidden in 
the narrow columns as in the closely- 
printed pages. The casual reader became 
a student, the student a scholar, long be- 
fore he knew, And the Denier 
denied no longer. Dayspring banished 
the darkness; Faith revived in him—he 
could pray again. How strange it is, 
that only when the meanest and humblest 
of our fellow-creatures turn from us, do 
we seek the companionship of One Who 
is King of Kings. 

At Christmastide—for the snow lay 
on the marshes and the ramparts—the 
fosse and the canal were frozen—and the 
chureh bells of the distant town had 
rung the carillon of Noel at midnight— 
they admitted a confessor to the prisoner 
in his cell. 


‘*What is the news, my Father? What 
lias happened in the great roaring world 
whose voice has never reached me since 
these walls of Cyclopean masonry rose 
up about and penned me in? War had 
been proclaimed when I was arrested. 

: Has there been War? Is there 
War now?’’ Dunoisse asked. 

But the priest 
eager questions: 

‘*“My dear son, to gain admittance 
here I have pledged my word that I will 
not diseuss with you any worldly matter. 
Let me, while I have the opportunity, 
give you news of the Kinedom of God.’’ 

Dunoisse, so long a willing exile from 


made answer to his 


that Kingdom, had been by slow and 
painful stages finding his way back 
there. Now, with the aid of the Church, 
he eleansed his sin-stained soul in the 
lustral waters of Confession. He was 
absolved. He Bread of 
Life. 

It seemed to him at the supreme mom- 
ment that a burning ray of Divine Light 
penetrated and illumined him. He saw 
himself clearly as he had never seen 
himself before. He understood how he 
had fallen from his old ideals, and stray- 
ed from the way of cleanliness and honor. 
He realized that Sympathy had been the 
missing link between himself and his 
fellow-men. He had loved one man. He 
had worshipped one woman with an 
overwhelming, guilty passion, Both 


received the 


friend and mistress had deceived him; 
and for this reason he had reared a wall 
of icy doubt between himself and the rest 
of Humanity. 

Onee he had met a woman with a 
noble, earnest face and calm, pure, ra- 
diant eyes, and had gone upon his 
world’s way and had forgotten her. They 
had met again, on the night of the coup 
d’ Etat, at the French Embassy in Lon- 
don. 
quick through his armour of selfishness, 
and vanity and lust. She had not spar- 


ed him reproach, though at their parting | 


she had softened and relented. She had 


said in effect: ‘‘ Though you are nothing | 


to me now, I might have loved the man 
you used to be!’’ What had he not lost by 


that change? What might he not have 


gained had he chosen, instead of the easy 
road of pleasure, the stony path of recti- 
tude! Dimly he began to realize what an 
inestimable treasure of tenderness, what 
an inexhaustible mine of shining loyalty, 
and glowing faith, and pure passion, had 
lain hidden in the heart of Ada Merling, 
for the lover who should prove himself 
worthy of the supreme boon. 

He loved her. Happy for her that 
Fate had sundered them, if by any re- 
mote echanee she might have loved a man 
so little worthy of her as Hector Dun- 
But she never would have : 
she never could have. He tried to 
follow her in thought as she went upon 
her selfless way. He saw her pure, sweet 
influence shed on other hearts to soften, 
and uplift, and cheer them. He saw the 
poor relieved by those generous hands. 
He heard the sick, healed by her skilled 
and gentle ministrations, blessing her. 
He dreamed of her—with a cruel pang 
as endowing some true man with tlie 
priceless treasure of her Jove. He piec- 
tured her with their children rocked in 
her arms and nourished at her bosom, He 
imagined her growing old, and moving 
down the vale of years, leaning on the 
stalwart sons and matronly, handsome 
laughters, who should look up to her 
even as they aided her, in perfect con- 
fidence; and whose children, inheriting 
their tender reverence for that dearest 
mother, should love and trust her, too. 
And a great yearning swelled in his deso 
late heart, and his aching, mateless soul 
rushed out across the void to her. 

“"“AGGt << ,*” 

In the anguish of his loneliness he 
lifted his arms to the wild, gray sky of 
March, and, in a voice that was like the 
wailing of the bitter wind the 
marshes, cried on the beloved 

‘Oh, Ada!—Ada! < 

And—spun to the merest spider-thread 
of sound by infinite distance, her unfor- 
vettable voice answered 
doubt or question answered: 


‘*T hear you. Oh! where are 
vou??? 


o1sse, 


across 
name: 


bevond 


LXXXV. 


He could not doubt that she had heard 
and answered. There was no explanation 
possible, It had happened, that was all. 

Not long after, during an attack of 
fever, Dunoisse dreamed that he awaken- 
ed in the chill gray dawn of a February 
morning to see Ada Merling sitting by 


| 


And her glance had pierced to the | 
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Check Your Postage Account 
from the Cash Box to the Mail Bag 


The Multipost makes it possible for you to a 
purchased Perbaps you do not realize that the misuse of just one 
day for one year (300 days) amounts to $6.00. 


MULTIPOST YOUR MAIL 


This simple and handy little device accounts and affixes stamps with one 
operation and gives a speed of from 2.500 to 4.000 stamped envelopes an hour. 
It saves time and money, no mailing department can afford to be without one 
The Multipost is not limited to any size or form of mail Pack- 
ages, ecards or mailing tubes can be handled. There are over 
29,000 satisfied users in Canada and the United States 
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Mr. Merchant, 
Speed Up Your 
Collections! 
The Barr Ac- 


count Register 


Will Help You 


The CanadianGrocer in arecent 
issue printed the following 
article on the ‘‘ Speeding up 
of Collection of Accounts.’ 
It is right to the point, and 
the best system to apply the 
speeding is the Barr Register. 
Floor Cabinet Style, Open. Combined oe eae 
Desk, Credit Register and Filing Cabinet We will gladly prove it: 




















Speeding Up the Collection of Accounts 


The collection of accounts is not always a pleasant duty, but it is a necessary 
one. A business cannot go on long unless the money that is due it is forth- 
coming. The allowing of debts to continue until they come with the ‘‘no good 
class’’ is the downfall of many merchants. A man should go strongly after 
that which belongs to him. He knows that when his bills come due he has 
to meet them promptly and in a judicious method. He should give his customers 
to understand the same thing. When a bill becomes past due and still re- 
mains unpaid, it generally takes more than one attempt to collect it. 











The Barr Account Register gives a statement to the minute to merchant and 
customer alike as to the condition of the account. 


The Barr Account Register is the surest means of eutting out bad accounts. 


The Barr Account Register prevents the accounts from running into the ‘‘no 
good class.’’ 


Write to-day for BARR REGISTERS, Limited 
more information. TRENTON, ONTARIO 


Great Britain—Head Offices, Dacre House, No. 5 Arundel St. Strand, London, 
W.C. Factory, Birmingham. 
































TURN YOUR SPARE TIME TO PROFIT 


We can put ambitious men in the way of earning from $5 to $10 

a week extra during their spare time. If you are desirous of in- 

creasing your present income our proposition will appeal to you. 

Don’t miss the opportunity. Write us for complete information 
Send a postcard to-day. 
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his bed. It seemed so natural to have 
her there, and so divinely sweet and com- 
forting, that he lay for a long time gaz- 
ing at her, dwelling on each dear, remem- 
bered trait and lovely feature, breathing 
her atmosphere, drinking her in. She 
wore in this his vision of her, not the 
gray nurse’s dress of Cavendish Street, 
but a plain black gown, though the frilled 
white muslin cap of his remembrance sat 
close and sober, as of old, upon her rich, 
brown, waving hair, and the cambrie 
apron made a splash of white upon the 
blackness of the dress. The lines of the 
pure features were a little sharpened, the 
eyes larger, the sensitive, clearly-cut lips 
were closely folded. She looked sadder 
older. . . . Evenas he realized 

this she smiled; and such a radiance of 
beauty kindled in her, and shone forth 
from her, that he cried out in rapture 
and awakened; and in his weakness shed 
tears on finding himself a prisoner and 
alone 

But the dream, following the answer 
on the ramparts, left a clear impression. 
She was living, and yet unwedded, and 
she had not forgotten him—not quite for- 
votten him! The conviction of this gave 
him new strength to live. Later on he 
received another intimation, not from 
the living world beyond the ramparts 
and the poplared marshes, but from the 
other World that is beyond the Veil. 

It came to him one day at dusk with 
a erisping of the hair and a shuddering 
of the flesh that was not terror—rather 
wonder and awe, and solemn gladness. 
The day had been dark and rainy. His 
lamp had not been lighted, the seanty 
fire burned low in the rusty grate, Dun- 
oisse sat thinking, leaning his elbows on 
the table where his silent servitor had 
set his meagre supper. And suddenly the 
recollection of his mother as he had last 
seen her rose up in him. The whisper of 
her woollen draperies seemed to eross the 
rough brick floor, her thin light touch 
was between his eyebrows, tracing there 
the Saered Sign. And almost without 
conscious volition her son rose up, placed 
a rush-seated chair opposite his own at 
the poorly-furnished table; filled a goblet 
with pure water, eut bread, laid it upon 
a plate, sprinkled a Cross of salt upon it, 
and set it for his unseen guest. , 
Then he resumed his own seat and ate, 
comprehending that she wished it. And 
as he ate he talked, in low, soft murmurs, 
as though answering. . . , Depend 
Ipon if, one never pours out one’s hidden 

If freely as when one speaks with 
the beloved dead. 


) ] } f ; P ct 
And then he found himself rising up, 


Se eae ee es , 
mdding God-speed and farewell to the 
ist WnSseen. } ‘ 7 P 
1 unseen, in a solemn form of words 
nite ctrancea hi } 
quite ange to him. And then he knew 
mself alone 
Ta i . : 
Upon the following morning, being un- 


expectedly visited by t] 

he said to the offieial: 
‘*Sir, I already know what vou have 

come to tell me, My mother died vester- 


> Commandant, 


L il 

day.”? 

The Commat dant started, and dropped 

a paper, It was a telegraphic message 

from the Minister of the Interior, con- 

veving, and bidding him impart the news. 
He asked the prisoner: 


“ate 


“om 


a lee 


& pe 


an bee 


‘How did you hear this? 

And Dunoisse smiled so strangely in 
answer that the Commandant’s next ofli- 
cial report contained the sentence quoted 
hereunder: 

‘No. X.—The officer confined during 
His Imperial Majesty’s pleasure—is un- 
doubtedly becoming insane.’’ 

‘‘Zut!’’ said De Morny with a shrug, 
when Sire my Friend showed him this 
communication, ‘‘That is what you 
wanted, is it not?’’ He added: ‘‘You 
have used the man, and broken the man! 
When you need him again—he will not 
be available. Brains of such ealibre as 
his are not often found under a Staff- 
officer’s cocked hat. Leave him shut up 

and they will find them plastered on 
the wall one morning. Heads are 
softer than walls; madmen always re- 
member that!’’ 

He shrugged again, and the shrug and 
the eyniecal inflection dismissed the sub- 
ject of discussion. But not many weeks 
subsequently the Commandant again 
visited Dunoisse, and said to him abrupt- 
ly: 

‘You are free,’ 

“‘Free! . st 

Dunoisse trembled in every limb, 
eaught at the table to save himself from 
falling. So well had the instructions of 
Sire my Friend been carried out, that all 
hope of being delivered out of his bond- 
age had abandoned him. It was almost 
appalling to learn that he might now ask 
questions. He faltered out: 

‘*How long have I been here?’’ 
was told: 

‘* About six months. 

Six months! 

Six years, 
them. 
slow, 


and 


and 
’? 


If they had said 
Dunoisse would have believed 
Could it be possible that such 
interminable agonies as he had 
drunk of, such painful resignation as he 
had fought for and won, had been packed 
into so short a space of time as half-a- 
year! He asked for the mirror he had 
been denied—and they brought him one. 
He looked in it, and saw a face bleached 
to the tint of reddish ivory, framed in 
white hair that fell in waving locks al- 
most to the shoulders. The long strag- 
gling moustache and beard were of white 
with streaks of blackness. From the 
deep caves under the arched black eye- 
brows the bright black eves of Hector 
Dunoisse looked back at him. But they 
looked with a gentleness that was new. 
And the smile that hovered about the 
sharply-modelled lips had in it a sorrow- 
ful, patient sweetness that the smile of 
Dunoisse had never had previously, It 
was partly this change that had eaused 
the Commandant to report the prisone1 
as insane, 

Dunoisse’s watch and chain, with his 
penknife, pencil-ease, and razors were 
now restored to him, with his elothes and 
a portion of the considerable sum _ of 
money that had been taken from him at 
the time of his arrest. A military barber 
of the garrison trimmed his hair and re- 
duced the moustache and beard to more 
conventional proportions. Attired in a 
well-worn suit of gray travelling clothes, 
hanging in folds upon his stooping em- 
aciated figure, you saw the late prisoner 
take leave of the Commandant and step 
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ULTIKOPY Carbon Paper is so scientifically made that it gives of 
neither too little carbon, to make the copy faint, nor too much, to 
smudge or blur or soil your fingers, but just enough to make the 

sharp, distinct, permanent impressions your employer requires. 

Its copies actually rival 
the original in clearness, 
and black and blue 
they're absolutely per- 
manent—clear and legible 
for all time. 

MultiKopy is econom- 
ical, too. One sheet 
makes 100 copies, and 
you can make 20 clear 


Carbon ian “can make 20 
copies a one writing. 
Send for Free Sample Sheet 


and treat yourself to a trial of the world’s most durable, reliable and popular 
carbon paper. You'll save money, time and trouble with the carbon 
thattnever changes in any climate, and never skins over nor dries up. 
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STAR BRAND TYPEWRITER RIBBONS are guaranteed to 
make 75,000 impressions of the letters ‘‘a’’ and ‘e’’ without 
clogging the type so as to show on the paper. 
F.S. WEBSTER CO., 365 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
Address all letters to the Home Office 
UNITED TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
7-9 ADELAIDE ST. EAST, TORONTO, 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Fort Frazer offers the best openings to-day for active business and professional men. It 
is growing fast. Now is the time to locate 


HIGH-GRADE INVESTMENTS IN REAL ESTATE. 
Investors seeking good profit-bearing propositions should write at once about Fort Frazer 
inside properties. 
| PRODUCTIVE AGRICULTURE—The district of Fort Frazer is unsurpassed for agricul 
| ture; why not consider going there next Spring. Others are. 
WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS. 


Western Canada Realty Co., 169 Dundas St., London, Ont. 


3 Regent Street, London, S.W., England. 4 Frederick Street, Edinburgh, Scotland 
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the high-priced 
man that counts 


When it’s a matter of saving time and 
dollars the Dictaphone becomes invalua- 
ble. It cuts out waste motion and delays. 






Easier Dictation 
Easier Transcribing 





The high priced man has time to do the more important work and the output of the steno- 
grapher is doubled. 


With a Dictaphone you get through your heavy mail with much greater dispatch and the 
atmosphere of efficiency and precision is created throughout the office. 


No firm can afford to overlook these items of time—they sometimes run into thousands of 
dollars by the end of the year. 


Begin the New Year with a Dictaphone. 


It will add to your success and give you a larger 
grip on your business. 





It’s the time of 


$$$ 


Telephone or write to our nearest branch, or better yet, call 


Calgary, Alta.—216 1.0.0.F. Bldg. Quebec, P.Q.—1230 Rue St Valier. 
Halifax, N.S.—Granville and Sackville Sts. St. John, N.B.—73 Dock St. 
Hamilton, Ont.—Clyde Block. St. John’s, Nfld.—Columbus Bldg. 
London, Ont.—426 Richmond St. Toronto, Ont.—52 Adelaide St. W. 
Montreal, Que.—MeGill Building. Vancouver, B.C.—321 Pender St. 


Ottawa, Ont.—Hope Chambers. Winnipeg, Man.—247 Notre Dame Avenue. 


Write for catalogs and full particulars, and a complete list of all branches, 
one of which may be nearer to you. than any of the above, to 


THE DICTAPAQNE 


(REGISTERED) 
52 ADELAIDE STREET WEST, TORONTO 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, Sole Distributors 
Exclusive Selling Rights Granted Where We Are Not Actively Represented. 


Positions are open in several of the large cities for high-grade office specialty salesmen. 























Talking to the Point— 


CLASSIFIED WANT ADS. get right down to the point at issue. If you want 
something, say so in a few well-chosen words. Readers like that sort of straight- 


from-the-shoulder-talk, and that is the reason why condensed ads. are so productive 
of the best kind of results. 


CLASSIFIED WANT ADS. are always noticed. They are read by wide-awake, 


intelligent dealers, who are on the lookout for favorable opportunities to fill their 
requirements. 


TRY A CONDENSED AD. IN THIS PAPER. 








into a closed carriage that was waiting 
in the courtyard, with an officer of police 
in plain clothes seated by the driver on 
the box. When the carriage rumbled out 
under the great square gate-tower erect- 
ed in the fifteenth century by the Count 
of St. Pol, the man inside had an access 
of nervous trembling. He shut his eyes, 
and presently the shadow passed, and he 
could look upon the free, fair world 
again. 

It was the end of October; the gaunt 
poplars had shed their vellowed leaves, 
and the haws were scarlet on the bushes. 
Mists hung over the marshes—the odour 
of decaying vegetation came to Dunoisse 
with ea¢h free breath he drew. 

He could no longer judge of time, and 
the watch they had returned to him had 
not been wound up. It seemed to him a 
drive of many hours before the carriage 
stopped. He was told to get out, and 
obeyed. He found himself in a gravelled 
enclosure outside a railway-station. His 
meagre baggage was deposited. The 
carriage was driven away. It was s 
marvellous to have a porter come and 
pick up his battered valise and light 
portmanteau, and so overwhelming to be 
asked where the latter was to be labelled 
for, that Dunoisse, standing on the Paris 
departure platform, could only stare at 
the interrogative porter, and answer after 
a bewildered silence: 

‘‘T really do not know!’’ 

He knew a few months later, For a 
eray-painted express rushed, with a win 
nowing and fanning as of giant wings, 
through the station. The train was full 
of English soldiers, thew unbuttoned 
coats testifying to the heat of the 
closely-paecked compartments. Their 
fresh-colored faeces crowded at the win- 
dows; they left behind with their cheers 
and fag-ends of comie songs an imprrs 
sion of rude health and pathetie ignor 
ance, above all, of extreme youth. 

Dunoisse, unnerved by captivity, ren 
dered dizzy by the sudden shock of reve 
lation, reeled back and collided with a 
person who stood behind him, and prov 
ed to be a humpbacked, withered little 
old man, in charge of the station news 
paper-stall. The little old man—who 
wore a black velvet eap, and had a 
ginger-colored  chin-tuft, and spoke 
French with a eurious hissing aeeent 
received his apologies with a smiling air. 

‘fA nothing! A mere touch! 7 
Monsieur was momentarily startled by 
the passage of the monster. For months 
those expresses from Boulogne have been 
thundering through here. Full—as Mon 
sieur saw—of soldiers, French soldiers 
at the beginning. . . . Regiments of 
the Line from Helfaut. batteries of 
Artillery from Lille, and St. Omer, and 
other fortresses; then English, English, 
nothing but Englishmen. . . . Via 
Paris for Marseilles and Toulon, to be 
shipped for the Bosphorus and the black 
Sea.’? 

The prattle of the newspaper stall- 
keeper had never before been listened to 
so greedily as by this white-bearded, 
haggard, shabbily-clothed traveller. The 
little man went on, plainly revelling in 
the sound of his own queer voice: 

(To be continued.) 
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Passing of the Parasites 


Fungus Growth of Canadian Prosperity Being Annihilated and 
Healthier | rogress Imminent—Signs of Renewed 
Activity in National Expansion 


By JOHN 


NOT VERY many months ago some en- 
terprising journalists in New York, and 
some others in London, all probably in- 
spired from the same source, succeeded 
in disseminating predictions of an ex- 
traordinary financial crash that was 
about to take place in Canada. To re- 
produce the actual prophecies is not 
necessary. Some of the less wary and 
perhaps more ignorant of the alarmists 
actually stated that conditions were in 
a very parlous condition. When posi- 
tive statements are made they can be 
dealt with but it is very hard to way- 
lay a prophecy and take its life away 
before the date of its maturity. When, 
however, those who stated that calami- 
tous conditions prevailed they were im- 
mediately attacked and, generally speak- 
ing, the truth was established. But the 
investor is influenced by statements 
whether true or false. He became very 
nervous and was disinelined to send to 
Canada as much money as he previously 
had done. He became inquisitive. 

For so doing Canada owes him no 
grudge. If anything will stand the ut- 
most investigation it is the ability of 
Canada to make good on every dollar 
that has been legitimately invested, or 
handled with ordinary horse sense, in 
the development of her natural re- 
sources, 

Despite this greater caution and de- 
spite all the prophecies of calamity in- 
vestors from abroad have sent to Can- 
ada this year more money than usual. 
Only about once in the past decade has 
the purse of the foreigner been opened 
wider than during the course of the 
present year. The stories of calamity and 
the prophecies of impending eredit col- 
lapse have nevertheless proved expen- 
sive. They have made it necessary for 
the Canadian borrower to pay more for 
his money. When the investor loses 
confidence it means that he believes. he 
is taking more risk and very properly 
he wants a higher return on his money 
That he will get on the money he sent 
this year as compared with the return on 
the money he sent at any time during 
the past decade. All the additional rate 
he imposes on the borrower is not due to 
the sereeching of calamity howlers, those 
constitutionally of the ‘‘Calamity 
Jane’’ type and those whose motives 
were not wholly disinterested. Some of 
it, and that proportion need not be re- 
rretted, is due to the extraordinary 
demand for eapital which has_ been 
steadily developing during the past few 
years. That development was dealt with 
in the elearest possible wav by Lord 
Milner, whose address was published at 
length in a recent issue of The Finan- 
cial Post. 

We might here give a little attention 
to what actually resulted from the howl 
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sent up by alarmists, and also te the 
substance of their alarms. The most 
effective was that with regard to the 
exceptional adverse balance of trade 
which the records of the Dominion 
showed, and the next in importance was 
the claim that real estate prices in the 
entire Dominion were inflated to a phe- 
nomenal degree. As to the first, the 
real significance of the trade figures has 
become thoroughly understood by the 
great body of investors. It has been 
dealt with previously in these columns 
by the writer, and need not be the sub- 
ject of further comment. It is now gen- 
erally understood that Canada has been 
sinking a very great sum of money an- 
nually in fixed capital and the devel- 
opment that has followed has been such 
as to be termed by one British author- 
ity ‘‘the great economie fact of the 
decade.’’ It would be futile to again 
catalogue the main facts of develop- 
ment actually accomplished and of de- 
velopment still in progress, Immense 
sums are being expended on capital ac- 
count, and the aggregate volume is such 
as to fully and satisfactorily explain the 
proportion by whiel 


exeeeds ner exports. 


Canada’s imports 


No Real Estate Snaps 

As to real estate it may be remarked 
that after all the worst prophecies there 
as not yet been anv serious deflation. 
A prominent investor from Britain—or 
more aceuratelv, a considerable inves 
tor and particul 
through 
back from the Paeifie coast. He was 
very much disappointed. Like many 
others i United States, 
and the United Kingdom, he had heard 
that the prices were tumbling, and 
that in so far as real estate at ‘‘the 
Coast’’ was eoneerned, the bottom, gen- 
erally speaking, had fallen out of things. 
This is the time to buy when everybody 
wants to sell or has to sell. But this 
investor found that he had been misin- 
‘ormed. It was quite true that every 
house in Vaneouver was not oceupied, 
and that several thousand people had 
left it city until times brightened 
up it as to buying good property 
at low prices, he found there was no 
one willing to let go, exeept at a good 
price. The same thing ean be said of 
other cities in Canada. This ealls to 
mind a paragraph which I marked in 
a Montreal newspaper which contained 
an interview with a banker at Vancou- 
ver. Bankers, it ought to be remem- 
hered. are the class on which much blame 
has been heaped. They are the men, 
according to quite a number of Cana- 
dians and some Britishers. who are to 
blame for tight money. They are not 
cenerally credited with being optimists 
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DOMINION BOND= 
COMPANY, LiMiTED 


Detailed information concerning 
Canadian Companies whose se 
curities are offered to the publi 
is on file at each office, and will be 


supplied on request to investors. 


HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO 


Dominion Bond Building 
MONTREAL 
Dominion Express Building 
WINNIPEG - VANCOUVER 
LONDON, Eng. 
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Let your dollars 


net you 12% 


NO RISK — ABSOLUTE SECURITY 
Mortgages and Agreements of Sale 


On account of the demand 
for ready money, caused by 
the tightness of the Euro- 
pean money market, I am 
able to invest your funds, 
whether they be small or 
large, at a valuation of from 
40 to 60% repayable over 
terms of six twelve and 
eighteen months 


Net You 12 


Your security is the title to 












the property in your own 
name ind in addition the 
repayment of loans is person- 


illy guaranteed 
It is to your own Interest to 
get further particulars ef 
these safe, judicions invest- 
ments, 

Write to 


W. H. STRACHAN 
SASKATOON, SASK. 


Bankers—Bank of,Nova Scotia. 




















Dispel Your Doubt 


Save yourself worry, doubt and expense 
during 1914 by consulting this concise yet 
comprehensive book of Canadian business 
law— 


The Canadian Lawyer $2 


Get it from your bookseller or direct from 





The Carswell Company,’ Ltd. 


19 Duncan Street, Toronto, Can. 














RUBBER & STEEL STAMPS 


For Office—Banks— Manufacturers 
Best Quality. Good Workmanship 
Lowest Prices 


Catalogue on Request 


THE CRESCENT STAMP ENGRAVING CO. 


243 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. Phone M. 3489 
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RED DEER 


ALBERTA’S NEXT BIG CITY 


bas emerged from the status of a Town 
to that of a City, having been incorpor- 
ated at the recent Session of the Legisla- 
ture. Its strategic location and boundless 
wealth of soil and vast coal deposits have 
drawn the railroads to the City. Oppor- 
tunities in Red Deer are so pronounced 
that an investment in land simply cannot 
fail to increase. 





We control one whole block of 
Trackage property, and can offer the 
choicest investments in inside busi- 
ness properties and high-class resi- 
dential lots in active demand 


We have an especially attractive 
offering in an inside business block 
producing good permanent revenue 











WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS, 
ALSO FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
ON RED DEER. 


MICHENER, CARSCALLEN & CO. 


Real Estate Brokers 
| RED DEER 
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Windsor 
Ojibway 
Ford 


We are authorities here. Lots on terms 
as low as $1 down, $1 a week. Act now. 


WIERS-THOMPSON, WINDSOR 





Real 
Estate 























Edmonton Properties 





Good Revenues. Farm Lands for Sale. 


Peace River Lands and Lots. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


SMITH BROS., LIMITED 


10229 Jasper Ave. West, EDMONTON, ALTA. 


























COMING BACK 


Many investors after trying other tempting 
fields are flocking back to Calgary. We are 
not offering sky-line sub-divisions but real 
Calgary city lots at $100 each. Acreage at $300 
per acre. Farms at all prices. Money to loan 
on Calgary properties Give Calgary your 
careful consideration. 


INFORMATION AND ADVICE FREELY 
iIVEN. 





SEND FOR PARTICULARS TO-DAY. 


T. J. BENNETT 


1024 9th St. E. CALGARY, ALTA. 
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But, as a matter of fact, they are. 
Sometimes it is their duty to tell their 
customers that things do not look very 
well, and it is time to go carefully. 
This advice is often called ‘‘ putting a 
damper on things.’’ In the flood-tide 
of growth men do not like to be curbed. 
It is the time when caution is most 
necessary. Vancouver, in common with 
other Canadian cities, had to steady her 
course. Her pace had to be checked, 
and after a rush of immigration, and a 
scramble for wealth along an easy route, 
not by wealth-producing so much as by 
wealth-filching, things had to be set in 
order. The result is one of the very 
best indications of the return to Cana- 
da of better times. I ean find no better 
way of describing the hopeful changes 
taking place in Vancouver than by re- 
producing the elipping from a Montreal 
paper to which L have referred: 

‘‘T do not share in the pessimism 
which is said to pervade financial 
cireles in Vaneouver. Conditions 
are, on the whole, fairly satisfactory. 
Three classes have been hard hit by 
the prevailing financial stress, and 
the eity will be better off without, 
any of them. The first is the small 
commission agent: This elass is like 
birds of prey who go from one place 
to another wherever they think some 
easy money is to be picked up. 
Many of them have left the city, go- 
ing to Los Angeles, San Diego and 
other cities to the south where they 
think business will be better. The 
second class is the small merchant 
who took advantage of the keen 
competition among wholesalers and 
the building hoom and started up in 
business in the outskirts of the city. 
Many of them had no eapital to 
start with, and when the wholesalers 
began to restrict credit and demand 
cash they closed up. The third class 
is the arch-real-estate speeulator, 
many of them from Eastern Canada, 
and the rest from across the border. 
When the slump came in real estate 
they were hard hit, and many of 
them have closed their offices, which 
consisted of a typewriter and a desk, 
and have gone away. The eity is 
better without them, but these men 
have eried down the city abroad, 
and their empty offices are regarded 
as a sign of hard times, while as a 
matter of fact they should be re- 
garded as the reverse.’’ 


Earned the Nation’s Thanks 


If the higher rate for money which 
Canada has now to pay, and if the 
‘“Calamity Janes’’ of the journals were 
the cause of Vancouver getting rid of so 
many undesirables, they are entitled to 
the gratitude of the nation, The ele- 
ment with whieh the Vancouver banker 
is so well acquainted are the parasites 
of prosperity, and kill it if they get 
too much of their own way. In the 
fall of the present year I witnessed in 
Toronto a gang of men, under the direc- 
tion of a learned looking gentleman with 
eve-glasses and a scientifie mien, han- 
dling long instruments with which they 
were removing a kind of fungus growth 
on chestnut trees. That parasitica] 


growth was very prevalent in the fall, 
and to preserve the trees 1t was neces- 
sary to remove it. The explanation the 
tree doctor gave to me was to that ef- 
fect. When our cities, or the entire 
Dominion, strike a gait that cannot be 
maintained healthfully, the first symp- 
toms are the parasitical growths which 
the Vaneouver banker so well describes. 
As parasites arrest healthy growth of 
the chestnut trees in question, so did 
the parasites in Vancouver arrest the 
healthy growth of that city. A halt had 
to be ealled to force out the undesir- 
ables, and they left with a sereech that 
was heard in all quarters of the globe. 

We do not desire to be understood as 
conveying the impression that Vancou- 
ver is the only city to be benefited by 
the arrest and annihilation of parasiti- 
eal elements. All over the Dominion the 
mis-directed activity of commission gath- 
ering and ‘‘seientifie salesmanship’’ is 
being curtailed and ‘‘eut out-’?’ What 
is being realized more clearly every day 
is that if we have something to sell, the 
selling generally takes care of itself. 
For instance, a few farmers got together 
to handle their own wheat in the West, 
and they are doing it at less cost to 
themselves than previously. These toil- 
ers got a little weary of the burden of 
carrying on their backs too many ‘‘com- 
mission gatherers.’’ The distribution 
end of the country’s business is too 
heavily weighted by experts. Too many 
are engaged in filehing fortunes out of 
what producers are producing, and too 
many have been making fortunes out 
of what the farmers, and other produe- 
ers will produce. Every deceptive de- 
vice of ‘‘scientifie salesmanship’’ has 
been used to picture what will be pro- 
duced and what Canada will be in order 
to sell. For this the soil was good when 
labor was scarce and money was easy. 
Parasites of the kind we have mention- 
ed cannot now live under changed con- 
ditions. Rid of the ineubus of so much 
‘*raking-off’’ commissions and charges 
on capital before it gets into actual 
productive work, and of the produce of 
the capital when it is employed, the 
country ought to soon pick up some 
paces in its progress. Against the ra- 
vages of the fungus growth it ought to 
protect itself. The memory of much 
vietimization, the weariness of the eon- 
tinuous monthly payments heing made 
by the wage-earners on town lot and 


other credit purehases will last for 
some years. Against the wiles of the 
ae 


scientific salesman’’ that memory, as 
long as it lasts, will be some protection. 
The elimination of so many non-produe- 
ers from Canadian cities has not done 
the country any real harm. When they 
could no longer gather in easy money 
they decried the country. Some damage 
they did, but compensated the Dominion 
to some extent by leaving it. 


Real Healthy Business in Canada 


There are other signs of greater pros- 
perity than that of the elimination of 
certain parasitical elements: The sturdy 
constitution and richly endowed frame- 
work of this great Canadian youthful- 
ness is being purged of some of the com- 
plaints of infancy. From nothing more 


serious have we been suffering. Inher- 
ently there was nothing wrong. All the 
time the country has been prosperous. 
But it is going to be more prosperous. 
To count up the signs pointing towards 
better times is too long a task to be 
done thoroughly here. It will be dealt 
with but briefly. 

Already I have referred to the sue- 
certain movements among the 
farmers to apply business principles to 
the handling of their crops. They have 
formed their co-operative organizations. 
and through these they will require two 
things: experience in business and in- 


eess ot 


creased marketing efficiency, The first 
is by far the most important. It will 
result in greater production of wealth 
and a better standard of rural life. Be- 


tween the necessary distributing ma- 
chinery of the country and the produe 
ing classes there will grow up through 
co-operation a better feeling. Friction 
will be eliminated, and if the co-opera- 
tive movement does no more than this 
it will been well worth while. 
Nothing will allay the discontent arous- 
ed by impractical idealists so well as 
actual experience in reducing the ideal 
to practice. When, however, the great 
producing communities in the Dominion 
feel that they are part of the distribut- 
ing machinery; that they have their 
hand on the controlling lever, they will 
enter more heartily into the 

of producing. ; 


have 


business 


Without, however, the aid of co-opera- 
tion before it took practical form, the 
increase in the volume of production 
within the Dominion was very marked. 
Other great agencies will be applied to 
that business with greater effect in the 
course of a year or two; I refer to the 
pending completion of two great raii- 
way systems across the continent. These 
two lines have been absorbing the at- 
tention, and the money also, of very 
powerful groups of British eapitalists 
As soon as the lines are laid across the 
continent and are put into working or- 
der, these great forces will be able to 
turn their attention to the making of 
business. No matter how good the land 
may be through which a line will pass 
it will not be worth anything to the rail- 
way company unless it is being farmed 
or exploited. The great task before the 
railway companies will therefore be the 
procuring of settlers to locate on lands 
adjacent to their lines. Not only that, 
but these railroads and the capitalists 
at the back of them will be very anxious 
to turn to account the stores of ore that 
lav near to their tracks, and the stores 
of timber and other natural resources of 
which too mueh ean hardly be said. 
What may the country reasonably ex- 
pect from a group of men who are able 
to project and earry over the continent 
a railway system? When the same ener- 
gies are turned to the development of 
business they are going to leave their 
mark on the development of the coun- 
try. Up to the present time the great- 
est force in the building up of the Do- 
minion has been the Canadian Pacific. 
Not only did the men at the back of this 
line finanee the building of it, but they 
have also been instrumental in financing 
other industries that brought business 
to the line. Between the Bank of Mont- 
real and the Canadian Pacifie Railway 
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Fort William Has Advantages 


THAT NO OTHER CANADIAN CITY HAS OR CAN EVER HOPE 
TO HAVE 
Reliable information cheerfully given. 


A post card will bring you descriptive literature and beautifully colored 
map of Fort William. 


GEO. H. ADAIR & CO., 
Established 1907 
References: Union Bank of Canada, Fort William. 








Real Estate, Investments, Insurance 
FORT WILLIAM, CANADA 


Financial Post of Canada, Toronto 








City of Fort William 


in previous numbers of this magazine I have been trying to show you that you 
can get on board an ocean vessel, sai] up the St. Lawrence River, follow up the water 
way, by river and chain of lakes until you land in FORT WILLIAM Roving thus 
travelled in the same ocean vessel 1,455 miles inland; here your boat will unload her 
cargo and re-load with grain and be ready to return usually in 24 hours, 

FORT WILLIAM is a busy place. IN -SHLIV’PING ALONE there has been 
counted 66 boats in her harbor loading and unloading on the same day. 

Ve have a wonderful supply of pure water. 

We have our own Electric Street Railway. 

We have our own Water Supply. 

We have our own Telephone System, 

We have 24 miles of Harbor Frontage. 

Note:—Our City has a population of 24,754. 

In five years the population will be 75,000 or more. 
Get wise and secure Fort William property now. 


Wire or Write 
Fort William, Ont- 

















G. R. EVANS . . 
SEVEN PER CENT. 
is assured to the purchaser of Profit Sharing Bonds in a successful and well 
organized Company which we can highly recommend. The “Profit-Sharing”’ 
feature of these securities enables the bond holder to participate, as well, with 
the Company in any further earnings. Interest cheques mailed to investors 
twice a year. 


National Securities Corporation 


LIMITED 


CONFEDERATION LIFE BLDG., - TORONTO, ONT. 











THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


ESTABLISHED 1869 
Capital Pald up, $11,560,000 Reserve Funds, $13,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE - = 


H. S. HOLT, President 


Total Assets, $180,000,000 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


E. L. PEASE, Vice-President and General Manager 


315 Branches in Canada and Newfoundland; 30 Branches in West Indies and 
British Honduras 


LONDON OFFICE - PRINCES ST., E.C. 
W. M. BOTSFORD, Manager 


NEW YORK - COR. WILLIAM & CEDAR STS. 
S. H. VOORHEES, Agent 














FOUNDED 1797 


NORWICH UNION 


Fire Insurance Society Limited 
OF NORWICH, ENGLAND 


Fire, Accident and Sickness Employers’ Liability Plate Glass 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE ACCIDENT BRANCH 








Head Office for Canada: 
Norwich Union Building 
12-14 Wellington Street East, Toronto 


JOHN B. LAIDLAW, Manager 


NORWICH CATHEDRAL 





A. H. RODGERS, Branch Secretary 
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All Records Broken 


The rapid sale of Port Weller Lots to Toronto’s shrewdest real estate men and to the 


residents of Niagara Peninsula is conclusive proof that they consider Port Weller 
THE OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFETIME 


We havea limited number of fine booklets for immediate distribution. 


PORT WELLER SECURITIES CORPORATION, LIMITED 


47 SCOTT STREET, TORONTO 








FRUIT FARM FOR SALE 


C26. One of the finest and best located farms, situated just outside the city of St. 
Catharines, consisting of 33 acres of the best gravelly loam soil, best adapted for fruit 
growing. A good eight-roomed frame house on the property, plenty of water, well kept 
grounds, new bank bara, new implement shed, poultry houses, etc., all in the very best of 
condition. Bearing fruit as follows: 20 apples, 150 peaches, 50 pears, 20 plums, 90 cher- 
ries, a few quince, 2 acres of raspberries, 350 gooseberries, % acre each of lawton berries 
and strawberries, 8,000 grapes, besides new plantings. This property pays 20% net. Price 
$16,500. One of the best properties we have ever had to offer. 

Write for further particulars at once. Inspection invited. 


Melvin Gayman & Co., Novts"Gueen Street. St. Catharines, Ont. 








The Prosperity of Saskatchewan 
Has A Substantial Foundation 


Qur unusual and continuous prosperity is due to the fact that 
we produce millions of dollars each year from the soil, and this 
produce is always in demand. Our credit is good because we 
are producers 


Regina enjoys the fullest advantages ot [being the biggest 
and busiest city in this province. ‘This city has grown at the 
rate of 10,000 increase in population per year. The con ‘1- 
tion here is ideal for real estate investments. 


For information and our free illustrated 
booklet on Saskatchewan, write to us. 


ANDERSON, LUNNEY & COMPANY 


REGINA, SASK. 


Real Estate, Appraisers, Valuators, Insurance, and Western Bonds 











Does Your Present Income Meet Your 
Requirements? 


We have a proposition which means dollars in the bank for energetic men. 
One man made over $300 in two months. He was a hustler. 


Perhaps you 
can do better than that. Why nottry? 


We want energetic young men to write us for particulars regarding our money- 
making proposition. Write to-day. 


The MacLean Publishing Co., Limited 


143-149 University Avenue, Toronto, Canada 











Co. there is understood to be a very in- 
timate relationship. That Bank, if will 
be noticed, has done much for the basic 
industries of the country. Directors of 
the Bank of Montreal and those of the 
Canadian Pacifie are to be found on the 
boards of many companies that direct 
much traffie to the C.P.R. When, there- 
fore, the Canadian Northern group and 
that of the Grand Trunk are relieved 
somewhat from the strain of railway 
building, they will turn their attention 
to the development of traffic, and the 
result will be very much greater pros- 
perity in the Dominion. 


The directorates of both these com- 
panies will, in the course of a very short 
time, be in a position to give their at- 
tention to the work of traffie building. 
Already there are not lacking evidences 
of some work being done in that par- 
ticular line. When, however, these roads 
ean pick up traffic almost anywhere in 
the Dominion and carry it out of the 
Dominion without having to hand it over 
to a competitor, they will get busy and 
aid materially in developing the coun- 
try’s industries. 

In the space at the disposal of the 
writer at the present time but one more 
subject can be referred to, and that is 
the development of mining that is taking 
place. In the Northern Ontario camps 
there is continued productiveness, and 
the industry may be said to be only 
starting in British Columbia. Labor ap- 
pears to have lapsed into a more reason- 
able mood. It is the great trouble in 
British Columbia, and any progress there 
is dependent upon it. Uncertainty with 
regard to it has kept British Columbia 
backward for some time, but now a more 
steady volume of labor is proeurable, and 
there is good reason to look forward to 
an improvement in this respect in the 
future. Wages as high as those com- 
mon during the past few years are im- 
possible. There will have to be some 
readjustment. High prices, which have 
justified high wages, will have to eome 
down. Relatively Canadian prices and 
Canadian wages are higher than else- 
where, and in consequence they will tot- 
ter and fall as the wind is let out of 
the foundation on which they have been 
reared. When the readjustment of wages 
and prices is effected there will be an- 
other march forward in Canada which 
will make the next decade equally as 
striking as the one marked at its con- 
clusion by the prevailing depression, 


His Stock in Trade 

Upper-cut.—A little boy, seeing a gen 
tleman in the street, placed himself in a 
convenient place to speak with him; 
when the gentleman came up the boy 
pulled off his hat, held it out to the gen 
tleman, and begged for a few cents. 

‘*Money!’’ said the gentleman, ‘‘ you 
had better ask for manners than 
money.’’ 


**T asked,’’ said the boy, ‘‘for what 
I thought you had the most of.’’—Life. 


<* ee | 


as we YW 


Spanish Gold 
(Continued from page 32.) 


The Major stopped shaving and, razor 
in hand, looked over to the place trom 
which the red head of the curate had 
already disappeared. 

‘‘T have not.’’ he shouted. ‘‘I left 
that to you. I| took it for granted that 
you would know the exact spot where 
the treasure lies, and that 1 would have 
nothing to do but walk there and put 
the gold into a hand-bag.’’ 

The Major, though not intellectually 
nimble, prided himself on Mis power of 
polished sareasm. He was disappointed 
to find that his taunt had apparently 
failed to reach the curate. He received 
no reply; but a noise of frizzling and a 
pleasant smell of bacon melting on a 
frying-pan reached him from the fore 


hateh. Then Meldon’s voice, this time 
without the appearance of his head, 
reached him again :— 

‘¢‘There are only six eggs. I suppose 
I may as well fry them all.’’ 

‘‘Yes, and some ham along. with 
them.’’ 


‘‘It’s bacon I have on the pan, but 
I’ll do a slice or two of ham for you, if 
you like.’’ 

Half of Meldon’s body emerged from 
the hatehway, and the shells of six eggs 
were pitched overboard. 

‘“‘Tt was full tide at six this morn- 
ing,’’ he said, returning to the subject 
of the treasure hunt; ‘‘I expect by eight 
o’clock we ought to be able to make 
our way round the base of the eliffs on 
the west side of the island. We’ll be 
all right there till one or two o’clock, 
any way, What do you say?’’ 

The Major finished shaving and pro- 
ceeded to fill a tin basin with water. 

‘What do you expect to take by do- 
ing that?’’ he said. 

He got no answer for a time. The 
frying-pan demanded Meldon’s whole 
attention. The noise of frizzling in- 
ereased rapidly. The Major balanced his 
basin on the eabin skylight and serub- 
bed himself vigorously. On the deck 
beside him lay a cake of soap, a towel, 
and a small piece of pumice-stone. They 
who go down to the sea in ships are 
apt to get tarry substances stuck on 
their hands, and the Major was a man 
who liked to be elean once a day at least. 
Beside the basin on the skylight lay his 
tooth-brush and a box of earbolie pow- 
der, but he did not get a chance of en- 
joying these. 

‘‘Breakfast’s ready,’’ shouted Mel- 
don. ‘‘Shall I drag it all up on deck? 
The air’s pleasant.’’ 

‘*No, let’s be as civilized as we can 
and eat in the eabin.’’ 

Realizing that the ecurate’s appetite 
would not endure mueh delay and that 
his own ehanee of securing a fair share 
of the six eggs depended on his promp- 
titude, the Major slipped on the jacket 
of his pyjamas and went below. The 
eges, bacon, and ham steamed together 
in a heap on a dish. Plates, knives, and 
forks were set out. The teapot and a 
tin of condensed milk stood at the end 
of the table. 
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‘*] eall this jolly,’’ said Meldon. ‘‘1 
only wish my little girl was here to take 
a share with us.’’ 

‘*God forbid!’’ said the Major, with 
pious gravity. *‘*‘How can you wish tor 
such a thing, J. J.? Just taney a woman 
on a boat like this.’’ 

‘‘You don’t know her. She wouldn't 
mind a bit. In fact she’d enjoy rough- 
ing it. It would be the greatest iun 
out for her.’’ 

‘‘Well, it wouldn’t be any tun tor 
me,’’ said the Major. ‘‘But tell me, 
what’s this plan of yours about seramb 
ling about among the rocks?’’ 

‘‘T’ve given a lot of serious thought 
to the subject of the treasure,’’ said 
Meldon. ‘‘I sat for nearly an hour on 
the top of this island yesterday atter- 
noon, and, as the hymn says, ‘1 viewed 
the landseape o’er,’ The result is that 
I’ve picked out the scene of the ship- 
wreck.’’ 

‘‘Oh, have you? You’re quite certain 
you’re right, of course.’ 

‘*Not quite certain—tolerably certain. 
It’s this way. The galleon——’’ 

‘*The what?’’ 

‘*The galleon. 
to interrupt me so often. 


I wish you’d try not 
All Spanish 


‘ships were galleons if they were big and 


caraques if they were small. Our one 
was big, therefore she must have been a 
gvalleon. We may just as well eall things 
by their right names and go to work in 
a business-like way. The galleon was 
wrecked. Very well. Where was she 
likely to be wrecked? On the west coast 
of the island.”’ 

**{ don’t see why.’’ 

‘*Beeause of course if she’d got to 
the east side she’d have been in calm 
water under the lee of the land, and 
she wouldn’t have been wrecked.’’ 

‘“‘That doesn’t follow. The 
might have been nor’-east.’’ 

‘“‘I’m pretty sure it wasn’t,’’ said 
Meldon, ‘‘beecause it hardly ever is. 
Even nowadays, with all the improve- 
ments there are in things, there’s hardly 
ever a nor’-east wind on this coast, and 
in those days —two hundred years and 
more ago—Il expect the wind just shifted 
about through three points of the com- 
pass, nor’-west, west, and sou’-west. 
However, if you like. I’ll argue out the 
other possibilities afterwards. For the 
present we’ll say the galleon was most 
likely wrecked on the west side of the 
island. Now, put yourself in the place 
of the Spanish eaptain.’’ 

**T’ve done that before,’’ 
Major, ‘f‘and it was no good.’’ 

‘*T remember now; it wasn’t. But any- 
how we eame to the conelusion that he 
stored his treasure in some hole in the 
Obviously, on aceount of the 
weight of the treasure and the difficulty 
of carrying large quantities of loose coin, 
he’d choose a hole as near the scene of 
the shipwreek as_ possible. Having 
fixed the scene of the shipwreek——’’ 

‘*You haven’t explained how you fixed 
that.’’ 

‘‘T ean’t either till I show you the 
place. Once you’ve seen it you’ll admit 
that it is by far the likeliest place for a 
thing of the kind. In facet it’s the only 
really suitable place I saw, What we’ve 


wind 


said the 


rocks. 
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got to do is to search the rocks in the 
immediate neighborhood for the hole 
that caught the eye of the Spanish 
captain.” 

“That’s all well enough. But the 
treasure, if there ever was any treasure, 
more than two hundred 
years ago. The place must be entirely 
altered since then. 1 understand thai 
the whole island is made up of pliocen 
elay.’’ 

‘‘What’s that got to do with it?’’ 

‘‘Of ecourse,’’ said the Major, **1 don't 
know what pliocene clay is. But if it’s 
like any other kind of clay it’ll be soft 
stuff, and any there might 
been two hundred years ago will be all 
washed away or covered up now.’’ 

‘‘In the first place,’’ said Meldon, 
‘we've only got Higginbotham’s word 
for it that the island is pliocene clay, 
and in the next place 1 don’t believe 
pliocene clay is that kind of stuff at all. 
It stands to reason that it can’t be. 
Why, man, if it was anything like com- 
mon clay the whole island would be 
gone ages ago. You take my word tor 
it, pliocene clay is some uncommon hard 
substance that doesn’t melt anything 
worth speaking of in a couple of cen- 
turies.’’ 


was hidden 


hole have 


‘Then why is’ it ealled pliocene 
clay ?’’ 
“Oh, that’s the sort of way thosé 


scientific Johnnies talk. I believe they 
do it just to deceive the general public. 
You know they speak about lunacy, al- 
though they know jolly well it hasn't 
got anything to do with the moon. What 
they like is to get hold of a name which 
is sure to deceive plain, straightforward 
men like you and me, and then when 
we take it at its face value, put tlie 
obvious meaning on to one of their own 
words, they make us look like fools for 
not knowing any better. It’s just the 
same with typhoid fever. I was talk- 
ing to a doctor once, not a common cas- 
tor-oil and linseed-poultice doctor, but 
one of the sort that runs to germs and 
microscopes and things, and he told me 
—I forget exactly how he put it, but it 
amounted to this: that any one who 
went by the name typhoid would get on 
a wrong track altogether—wouldn’t, in 
fact, have proper typhoid but something 
else. I think he said he’d have some- 
thing like typhus, which is an entirely 
different disease; beastly infectious, for 
one thing, whereas the real typhoid, the 
thing that the name doesn’t mean, if 
you understand me, isn’t catching at all. 
Whieh just shows how much trust you 
can put in scientific names. No, Major, 
you take my word for it, pliocene clay is 
Some jolly hard kind of rock—igneous. 

expect—and this island is pretty mueli 
4s old Don What’s-his-name found it 
When he scrambled on shore out of the 
galleon.’’ 

‘*Very well,’’ said the Major, ‘‘but I 
believe we’re on a fool’s errand. | 
doubt very much if there’s any treasure 
there at all. And I’m sure we won’t 
find it.’’ 

‘Don’t croke,’’ said Meldon. ‘‘ You 
get into your duds and light your pipe. 
I'll wash up and get out the punt. It’s 
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vetting on for eight o’clock and we 
ought to be off.’’ 

An elderly man and five out of the 
nine children resident on the island stood 
on the end of the pier when Meldon and 
the Major landed. The man was elad in 
a very dirty white flannel jacket and a 
pair of yellowish flannel trousers, whic! 

ung in a tattered fringe round his 
naked feet and ankles. He had a long 
white beard and grey hair, long as a 
woman’s drawn straight baek from his 
forehead, The hair and beard were bot! 
inkempt and matted. But the man held 

mself erect and looked straight at th 
strangers through great dark eyes. His 
hands, though battered and searred wit 
toil, were long and shapely. His face 
ad a look of dignity, of a certain ealn 
and satisfied superiority. Men of this 
kind are to be met with here and there 
among the Connacht peasantry. They 
are in reality children of a vanishing 
race, of a lost civilization, a bygone eul 
ture. They watch the encroachments of 
another race and new ideas’ with 
sort of sorrowful contempt. It is as if, 
understanding and despising what they 
see around them, they do not consider 
it worth while to try and explain them- 
selves; as if, possessing a wisdom of 
their own, and aesthetic joy of whic! 
the modern world knows nothing, they 
are content to let both die with then 

her than attempt to teach them to 
mer! of a wholly different outlook upor 


‘I shouldn’t wonder,’’ said Meldon t: 
the Major, ‘‘if that was old Thomas 
O’Flaherty Pat himself. He has a roya 
look about him, hasn’t he? But I ean’t 
say much for his robes of state. I 
wonder if he’d talk to us.’’ He ap 
proached the old man. ‘‘Good-morning 
o you. Glorious weather we’re having 
Looks as if it meant to hold up, too,”’ 


‘Ni Beurla agam’’ (‘*I have no Eng 


ish’’), said the old man. 

**Come now,’’ said Meldon cheerfully, 
‘fyou needn't play that game off on m 
[ can understand your doing it to Hig 
gvinbotham. He’s a Government official, 
and naturally you distrust him; but I’n 
i private man, I don’t want to turn you 
out of your house, and I won’t give you 
away.’’ 

‘*Ni Beurla agam air bith. Ni aor 
foeal’’ (‘I have no English at all, not 
one word’’), said the old man. 

Meldon turned to the five childre: 
and singled out a little girl who stood 
staring open-mouthed at him. 

**Molly O’Flaherty,’’ he said, ‘‘come 
here.’’ 

The children, holding on to each other, 
edged away doubtfully. 

‘*Bridgy O’Flaherty,’’ said Meldon, 
‘if you’re not Molly I suppose you'r 
sure to be Bridgy. Tell me what the 
old gentleman’s name is.’’ 

He stepped forward suddenly and 
seized the child by the arm. She strug- 
eled for a minute and then began to 


‘*There now,’’ said Meldon soothing- 
lv, ‘don’t ery; I’m not going to hurt 
you. Major, give me a penny. You 


haven't got one? Never mind, a six 
pence will do quite as well. Here now, 
Nora Acushla, look at the pretty silver 
sixpence. That’s for you. Streteh out 
vour hand and take it, and I’ll tell your 
mammy what a good girl you are.’ 

The ehild seized the sixpence, stopped 
erying, and looked up timidly to Mel- 
don’s tace. 

‘‘That’s right,’’ he said, patting her 
head. ‘*‘Now we’re friends again. Tell 
me now, Nora—is it Nora’ they eall 
you?’’ 

‘sTt 18 not,’’ said the ehild. wast te 
Mary Kate.’’ 

‘‘There now. 1] might have guessed 
it. Sorra a prettier name there is in 
the whole province of Connaclit than 
Mary Kate, nor a prettier little girl 
than vourself. I’ve a little girl of my 
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Don’t Blame the Mail 


See if Your Packing Methods are Right 
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Goods of a most fragile nature will pass safely through 
the Mail if pack« with Thompson & Norris Safety 
Mailing Devices. 


roughly—tossed 


handlk carelessly 


They may be 


around by the mail clerks—abused—ill-used—careless 


ly sorted—but they will reach their destination un- 
damaged—safe—to the satisfaction of the consignee 
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own away in Dublin, and they eall her ', | 4 B Ch Li h 

Gladys Muriel, but I declare [ think 208 fit : zs etter, eaper, 1g ter 

Mary Kate’s a nicer name. Tell me Naa = ON than Wood 

now, Mary Kate, is Thomas O’Flahert “nae SD ees 5 5 

Pat the name they have on the old man it i= 2 Thompson & Norris Safety Mailing Devices cost less 

there?’’ - s ay { to buy and less to pack. Goods are packed and sealed 
‘It might,’’ said Mary Kate. y = by a few simple brush strokes. Their lighter weight 


‘‘Off with you then,’’ said Meldon. 
‘‘Have you got the sixpence safe? Take 
it up to the gentleman that lives in the 
new iron house, the gentleman from 
the Board—you know who I mean.’’ 

Mary Kate grinned. 

‘‘Ts it the man that does be measur 

g out the land?’’ 

‘It is,’’ said Meldon. ‘‘That exact 
man. Do you take your sixpence up to 
im and ask him to give you the worti 

it in sugar candy. Don’t be put off 
if he tells you he hasn’t got any. He 
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strength and resiliency prevent breaking or bruising in 
their journey. They are damage-proof 


moisture, vermin, frost, heat and water. 
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Pick out your most fragile and breakable goods—pack 
them up and ship them to us, charges collect, in what- 
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these same goods in one of our Safety Mailing Devices 



























as sacks and sacks of it stored away and mail them back to you. This test will cost you 
there in the house, and he does be eat nothing, but it will show you in a concrete, specific 
I ing it himself whenever he thinks there’s and practical way just how these Safety Mailing De- 
nobody looking at him.’’ vices can save you money in your business and enable 
‘Do we go round the north or the you to make quicker, safer deliveries. 
south side of the island,’’ said the 7 
: Major, as he and Meldon left the pier, MAKE THE TEST NOW. WRITE FOR OUR 
‘‘to reach this treasure-cave of yours?’’ BOOKLETS. 
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of Conservative lines. 
Always worn for solid comfort in the winter by 
men who study their health. Now taking the place 
of fur at one-quarter the cost, and twice the 
satisfaction. 
See our many models made with Notch or Shawl 
collars. Split or plain sleeves, full belted backs. 
Prices $18. to 50.00. 
df Shops of yy 
| 
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and city in Canada 
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that such a wall would form a splendid 
shelter for the whole island from the 
westerly gales and would prevent care- 
less sheep from falling over into the sea, 
The Board was still deliberating on the 
scheme. 

Major Kent grumbled a good deal at 
having to climb so many walls; but Mel- 
don, generally a field in front of him, en- 
couraged him with false promises of 
easier walking further on. Thomas 
O’Flaherty Pat followed them at a dis- 
tanee. Meldon stopped to light his pipe, 
and allowed the Major to overtake him. 

‘‘] rather think,’’ he said, looking 
back, ‘‘that the old chappie in the 
ragged clothes is tracking us.’’ 

‘‘Let him,’’ said the Major, who was 
rather out of breath and disinclined for 
discussion. ‘‘He can’t do us any harm.”’ 

‘‘He might not, but all the same I’d 
like to know what he has in his mind. 
I wish now that I’d brought Mary Kate 
along with me. She’d have come for an- 
other sixpence, I expect.’’ 

‘‘ Another of my sixpences.’’ 

‘Oh, well, you needn’t grumble. 
What’s sixpence here or there compared 
to the pile of gold that we’re going to 
take home with us? Think of it, Major, 
ereat fat doubloons, no wretched little 
slips of eoins like our modern sovereigns, 
but thick, round chunks, weighing, may- 
be, as much as an ounce or an ounce and 
a half each, solid gold! And very likely 
there’ll be gems, golden goblets. with 
precious stones stuck in them. Those 
Spaniards were awful dogs for luxury.”’ 

‘““You don’t really expect to find 
diamonds and emeralds, do you, J, J.?’’ 

‘“‘Of eourse I do. What else have I 
come for if it isn’t to find every kind of 
treasure? But here we are, Major, at 
the other end of nowhere. We’ve got to 
scramble round now.’’ 

The cliffs on the western coast of In- 
ishgowlan are not very lofty, nor, except 
in odd places, are they really precipitous. 
Here and there the sea at high tide 
washes against their bases. Elsewhere 
there are long shelves of rock which are 
never more than half-covered by the 
waves, and wilderness of huge boulders, 
worn into all sorts of fantastie shapes, 
among which on calm days the sea winds 
itself into curiously fascinating pools 
and channels, where in storms there is a 
welter of foam and spray and angry 
water. 

Meldon, keeping a few paces in front 
of the Major, scrambled along with the 
ereatest activity. He sealed apparently 
impossible rocks, and seemed actually to 
enjoy slipping and stumbling among the 
pools. After an hour’s hard work, with 
serateched hands and a large rent in the 
knee of his trousers, he reached the 
mouth of a little bay. There, seated on 
a large stone at the bottom of the cliff, 
was Thomas O’Flaherty Pat. 

A few hundred yards from the north 
end of the island there is a break in the 
line of cliffs. A narrow path, very steep 
and rough, has been made from te top 
of the ridge to the beach below It is 
used during the kelp-burning season by 
men and girls; who climb down it, gather 
sea wrack among the rocks, and toilsome- 
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Profits Increase When Guessing Ends 


The day of running a business by guesswork is past. Formerly, the 
business man guessed what his trade might want—what stock to carry 


the business done each day—guessed that he was making money. 


ip-to- date business man knows what lis The National tells him at any time just how 

requires—what goods to have on hand, his business stands—the amount of his cash 

d uses a National Cash Register in his store sales, charge salds, money received on account 

s enables him to run his business on figures and money paid out. It tells him just how 
facts ard each clerk is working. 


nodern business man, by using a National Cash Register, has put an end to guesswork in 


ness runs his store on system Is Inéreasing his profits 
Cash Register in your store—put an end to guesswork in your business and 


ofits wil nerease Write for proot 


The National Cash Register Company 


285 Yonge Street, Toronto 


Canadian Factory, Toronto 
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of permanently curing these disturbing im- It can be read with ¢ vinent and profit by 
liments. We will gladly give you full par- every Salesman and siness mal 
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trv and look affectionate, Put on tlie 
sort of expression you’d wear if we were 
scientific pals of the same laboratory in 
London. Do your best to display an in 
telligent interest in what I say.’’ 

Stumbling among the stones, but walk- 
ing arm-in-arm, they approached Thomas 
O’Flaherty Pat. 

‘¢‘Major,’’ whispered Meldon, ‘‘do 
you happen to recollect the name of any 
insect ?’’ 

‘‘The flea,’’ said the Major promptly. 

‘‘The scientific name,’’ said Meldon. 
‘‘What good are fleas. He knows what 
fleas are well enough, and is probably 
mueh better acquainted with their habits 
than we are. He knows that we would 

’t come here to look for fleas. Tell me 
a scientific name. I ean’t think of one 
myself, except ‘fritillary.’ Well never 
mind. If you ean’t, you can’t. Now, 
listen. 

In a elear, loud voice, ealeulated to 
carry some distance, he said— 

‘Tl hope, Professor, that our long 
ourney has not been in vain; I hope, | 
trust, not. This place, the rocks an 
pools beyond us, seems to me a likely 

abitat for the Athalonia miserabilis, 
tle marvellous sea-beetle, found nowhere 
‘ut on these western shores,’ 

He cast a rapid glanee at Thomas 
()’Flaherty Pat. The old man appeared 
vholly unimpressed, and sat gazing wit! 
wide, dreamy eyes past the strangers 
straight out to sea. But Meldon was not 
the man to be baffled by any affectatior 
of indifference and inattention. Con 
vineed that the old man understood 
Mnglish. and was keenly interesied 
what he heard, he tock the Major slowly 
across the beach, climbed a neivhboring 
ledge of rock, and stooped down as if 
to make a minute examination of a 
weedy pool. Looking up, he was grati- 
fied to see the eyes of Thomas O’Fla- 
herty Pat fixed on him. 

‘*T thought I’d rouse him,’’ he said to 
the Major. ‘‘Now I’ll make him sure 
that I’m after nothing more thrilling 
than the corpse of an Athalonia miser- 
abilis.’?’ 

With every appearance of intense ex- 
citement, Meldon dropped on his knees 
beside the pool. He took off his eoat and 
rolled up one of his shirt sleeves; he lay 
flat on his stomach; he plunged his bare 
arm deep into the water. Then he rose 
and looked round to see how Thomas 
O’Flaherty Pat was taking the perform 
ance. The old man had left the stone on 
whieh he sat, and was approaching th: 
pool. 

‘*T thought I’d draw _ him,’’ said 
Meldon. 

fter examining minutely some shreds 
if green seaweed which he had dredged 
from the depths of the pool, he plunged 
his arm in again. Thomas O’Flaherty 
Pat came quite close, looked at the eur 
ate with an expression of some wonder. 


and passed on. Reaching the edge of 


the sea, he, too, lay flat down, bared his 
arm and plunged it into the water. 
Meldon, rising to his knees, looked at 
him. 


‘oWhat’s the old boy at now ?’’ Se 


said. 


To be continued. 
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Lumber Kings of the 
Saguenay 
(Continued from page 16.) 


Without trimming their sails to the 
wind, the Prices have yet been suecess- 
ful in gaining the good-will of those in 
positions of power. With Sir Lomer 
Gouin, the provincial premier, and with 
Mr. Drouin, the mayor of Quebee, Wil- 
liam Price is on the best of terms, in 
spite of his political affiliations with the 
opposite party. This favor has not been 
gained by any underhand devices but is 
an open recognition by both the provin- 
cial and municipal governments that the 
Prices are working along reliable lines 
and that their efforts in the development 
of the province and city are worthy of 
support. 

The Prices have been good masters. 
Old Wiiliam Price is recalled as an Eng- 
lish gentleman of most kindly manners, 
who treated his servants and employees 
with consideration. His son followed 
his example in this respect and to-day 
the present William Price shows good- 
hearted qualities. It is known that he 
has pensioned out of his own pocket and 
without any obligation a number of old 
employees of the firm, holding it as his 
duty to see them cared for in their old 
age. 

They are above all a family that have 
not been spoiled by prosperity. Ap- 
proachable, friendly, considerate and 
without ‘‘side,’’ they have won the es- 
teem of those with whom they have been 
thrown in contact. Their homes are 
homes indeed and their children are be- 
ing brought up under the most favor- 
able conditions. There is no ostentation 
among them; they live simply, dress sen- 
sibly and enjoy solid pleasures,—alto- 
gether a family that is a eredit to Can- 
ada and in its way a useful national 
asset. 

(Note.—This is the seventh of the series of 


family sketches appearing in MacLean’s. In 
Februar the Allans: in March there was 
give n account of the Oslers; in June, the 
Merediths; in September, the Molsons; in 
November, the Bordens, and in December, the 
Denisons. The next will appear in the Feb- 
rl Issue.—Editor.) 


Bad Boys Mainly Good 


I have always liked so-called ‘‘bad 
boys,’’ says James L. Hughes, late In- 
spector of Publie Schools for Toronto. I 
never eall a being created in the image 
of God ‘‘bad’’ for three reasons: first, 
he is not to blame for his attitude to 
life; seeond, because he is mainly good; 
and third, because I do not wish to make 
him eonseious of his badness, but of his 
goodness. I had special sympathy with 
‘*had boys,’’ beeause silly people had 
called me ‘‘bad’’ when I was a boy until 
I almost became proud of the title, and 
decided to prove that I was proud of it 
by doing recklessly wicked things. I 
am glad that my self-respect and my 
many other deeper interests prevented 
me from taking what in many eases is 
the natural course of such treatment as 
I received from the Chureh. 
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We Specialize in the Treatment of 


Pimples Blotches Blackheads 


Eezema and other skin troubles, and assure satisfactory results. We give 
treatments in our offices, and have home treatments for those who cannot 
come to us. Consultation free at office or by mail. Describe trouble 
fully when writing. 21 years’ experience and success in the treatment 
of both sexes for the above and other skin, scalp, hair and complexional 


troubles, including ~~ SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 
Moles, Warts, Red Veins, Meeting Brows, Cowlicks, Powder Marks, 
Small Birthmarks, ete., these at our offices by our reliable and antisep 
tic method of electrolysis. Only expert operators employed, and satis 
faction assured in each case. 

Booklet ‘‘D’’ and sample of toilet cream sent on request. 


HISCOTT DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


HISCOTT BLDG., 65 COLLEGE STREET, TORONTO. Est. 1892 

















Conspicuous 
| Nose Pores 


How to reduce them 





Complexions otherwise flawless are often 
ruined by conspicuous nose pores. In 
such eases the small muscular fibres of the 
nose have become weakened and do not keep 
the pores closed as they should be. Instead 
these pores collect dirt, clog up, and be- 
come enlarged. 


Begin tonight to use 
this treatment 





Wring a cloth from very hot water, lather it with 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap, then hold it to your 
face, When the heat has expanded the pores, 
rub in very gently a fresh lather of Woodbury’s. 
Repeat this hot water and lather application sev- 
eral times, stopping at once when your nose feels 
sensitive, Then finish by rubbing the nose for a 
few minutes with a lump of ice. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap cleanses the pores. This treatment 


with it strengthens the muscular fibres of the nose pores 
so that they car ntract properly. But do not expect to 
*hange in a week a_ condition resulting from years of 


Use this treatment PERSISTENTLY. It will 
reduce the enlarged pores and cause them to 


nspicuous. 





Tear off the illustration of the cake shown below and put 
t in your purse as a reminder to get Woodbury’s, and try 

iry’s also for general toilet use. 
it gives your skin. 





Woodbury’s Facial Soap costs 25c a cake. No one hesitates 
ut the price AFTER THEIR FIRST CAKE. 


W oodbury’s 
Facial Soap 


For sale by Canadian dealers from 


. 
ist to coast, ineluding Newfoundland jY? 







Write today to the Woodbury 
Canadian Factory for Samples 


— AND 

ae < @mplex” 
For 4c. we will send a sample cake. For we - 
10c. samples of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, MM Nev. 
Facial Cream and Factal Powder. For 
50c. a copy of the Woodbury Book and 
samples of the Woodbury preparations. 
Write today to the Andrew Jergens Co., 
Ltd., LOSL Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. 
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|| Men free to think ahead 
° 

|| and grapple with the tuture 
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| | are the architects of big business- 

il) building. They see into 

| | tomorrow's possibilities and plan 
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for the future. They are not 
tied down to the strain of detail, 
and consequently find it easier 
to set a true and safe course 
over the commercial horizon. 


Copeland-Chatterson 
Loose Leaf Systems 


put a premium on the business 
man’s time, reducing detail to 
the minimum, leaving him free 


for the more important work. 


The quality of our product is the 
highest—the service rendered most 
efficient—the price consistent. 


Write us{to have our representative demon- 
strate a system suited; to your business. 
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The Copeland-Chatterson Co., Limited 


HEAD OFFICE 
156 Yonge Street 


‘Toronto, Ontario 


FACTORY 
Brampton, Ont 


OFFICES 
Montreal, Winnipeg 
































In Bill Hurst’s Shack 


(Continued from page 9.) 


‘*You would have dispensed charity, 
Mr. Woods?’’ Hurst broke in. ‘‘ You 
would not raise his salary, but would 
saddle him with an extra burden—that 
of obligation. But I interrupted you.’’ 

‘‘That was on Friday. On Saturday, 
Hendricks left town returning earlier 
than usual to the Bank on Monday 
morning. He ealled up the eashier and 
asked him to come straight down. 

‘Mr. Thorne hurried to the Bank and 
was told that the vaults had been rob- 
bed. There was only about three thous- 
and dollars remaining from the three 
hundred thousand whieh was _ placed 
there at noon on Saturday. 

‘‘Who could have taken it?’’ gasped 
Thorne. 

**T did,’’ said Hendricks, coolly. 

‘The cashier thought him mad until 
he urged him to telephone the Directors 
to come at once to the Bank. We as- 
sembled excitedly and somewhat like 
bewildered children, did what we were 
told. Hendricks was locked in his cage 
paying out money as though nothing had 
happened. Our personal cheques tided 
us over the day. 

‘*At noon we sent for Hendricks. I 
remember thinking what a difference 
between this man and the beaten crea- 
ture who staggered out of our presence 
some days ago He took up his position 
before the fire-place and addressed us. 

‘Gentlemen,’ he said, ‘‘I see that you 
are thirsting for my blood. As you 
please, of course. But I ask you to 
consider our respective positions first. 
On Saturday at noon, I took from the 
vaults approximately three hundred 
thousand dollars. It is now out of the 
country; you may believe me implicitly 
when I tell you that you will never see 
it again. The rational thing is, natur- 
ally, to have me arrested and brought 
to trial, in which ease the whole affair 
will be made public. I will be sentenced 
to about ten years in the penitentiary, 
counting off three for good eonduct. 
Dreadful disgrace, you may think, but 
no sort of punishment, I assure you, 
when I will have the ever-present con- 
solation of knowing that my family lives 
in comfort, even luxury. 

‘In the meantime, what of the First 
National? During my trial, I shall not 
seruple to place the blame of my crime 


_ where it belongs—had I been given a de- 


cent living wage I should have asked 
nothing further. I shall bring out sev- 
eral penurious methods of the Bank as 
an institution and you will not find 
trustworthy men as plentiful as former- 
ly at the same meagre salaries you have 
paid. Added to that, the publicity of 
the affair will have the effect of making 
people somewhat suspicious of a Bank 
whieh cannot safeguard public interests 
any better than to allow the entire eapi- 
tal, one might say, to be stolen and ear- 
ried into Canada. Depositors will come 
to the conclusion that the First National 
is not the place for their money, and you 
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will have to close your doors. Now 
gentlemen, I have a proposition to offer 
you—l agree to restore to you one half 
of that three hundred thousand dollars 
if you will all sign a paper promising 
not to prosecute me, and I will say noth 
ing about the transaction. 


o, will give you twenty minutes in 
which to arrive at a decision. At 
the end of that time, if you have 
not come to a unanimous conclusion, I 
will hand myself over to the police!’’ 

**Swayed by the advice of our Viee- 
President whe had been impressed by 
Hendricks’ argument, we again sent for 
him and said we were prepared to sign. 
He had an agreement all ready, one copy 
for himself and one for us. Our hands 
shook a little as we affixed our signature, 
but he was never steadier. 

‘Now, gentlemen,’’ he remarked as he 
folded his paper and put it into his 
pocket, ‘‘by signing this agreement, you 
have, one and all, made yourselves liable 
to fifteen years imprisonment— for con- 
doning a felony. But have no fear from 
me—’’ he hurriedly assured us. ‘] 
think we may consider’ the ineident 
closed. Good morning.’’ 

That was the last we saw of him for 
ten years. 

‘‘You got your half?’’ asked Bill 
Hurst. 

‘*We got the whole amount—with in- 
terest,’’ Woods said. ‘‘John is a weal- 
thy man to-day. He bought about a 
third of one of your most promising 
Western towns, besides striking it rich 
in Larose and Nipissing and a dozen 
other deals.’’ 

‘‘Well, what has all this to do with 
you, now?’’ asked Hurst interested at 
last. ‘‘You have your money. Are you 
going after your pound of flesh as well?’’ 

Woods allowed the sneer to pass. 

*‘Tt has to do with my son—my only 
son,’ he lingered over the words. 

‘I tried to bring Horace up in the fear 
of God, to make him see the wickedness 
consequent upon a lavish and unwise ex- 
penditure of money. I kept him on a 
small allowance, so that he would not 
feel richer than other young men about 
the town. But his mother could not se 
it that way. She spoiled him and taught 
him luxurious habits. She used to hel) 
him out of debt without my knowledge 
until the allowance I provided for her 
would not eover Horace’s needs. He 
spent a great deal of money going about 
after a girl,’’ faltered the father. 

‘*A oirl—what girl?’’ asked Hurst, 
sharply. 

‘His daughter—Hendrick’s daughter. 
He followed her all over Europe, trying 
to live as the Hendricks lived. I don’t 
know whether she cares for him or not. 


-Horace was in the Bank..... 
he was teller and had a_ large 
salary....more than sufficient for his 


needs and moderate pleasures, but . 
when he travelled in the Hendrick’s 
class—well, Hurst, he robbed us—my 
son robbed the Bank. 

‘So you called is into the Board 
ee and eried for his blood as you did 
the other, I suppose, before clapping him 
in irons,’’ suggested the man. 

‘*My son—in irons—my son?” shriek- 
ed Woods, starting to his feet. 
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A BURROUGHS for Every Business 
A PRICE for Every Man 


Some people don’t realize that they can buy 0-Cotama Basvoughe (Style 130) $75 








ve sible a ials and visible writ 
a Burroughs for as low as $185. ing keybour c carriage for wide 
sheets; total, s error, repeat, non 


ion keys. 


Perhaps you, too, didn’t know that we have 444 and column corre 
scores of different styles from $950 down, B: Column Visible Burroughs (Style 
like some of those described here—made to sane — 


paper and 








. is 

suit your business. writing ; total, $300 
Perhaps you think you don’t need a Burroughs? 1- Column Burroughs (: tyle 114) $300 

Well—a Massachusetts grocer boosted sales 400% —5 Spee Carrengy ide sheets, visible 

with his Burroughs! A Pittsburgh general store-  4,., adding “er , oe 

keeper lets bis Burroughs take care of his books error and columa , 

while be takes care of the sales! Western whole- 

saler saves $1,560 a year in reduction of time and 9-Colamn Visible Burroughs with 

labor, by getting out statements which bring in 6,000 Column Correction oe Styl 4) 

remittances ov f#me—with his Burroughs! A manu GF cnt tn gpd riser r yess Bemegy ~ any 

facturer we know saves $372 weekly by using a (oe ee: aoa esut-total, non.add, 

Burroughs! non-print, repeat ar umn correction keys. 
Don’t be like the man who wrote us,*’ After I had 7- Colymn Visible Burroughs tyle 

used it one week, I was sorry I hadn't bought it five 1 $275 —Paper carriage for wide 

years ago.” Ask us—Now—to give you a free dem sheets; sible pri nting adding, writ 

onstration, to put a Burroughsin your office at ourex- 'B&; total, su tal, non-add, non-print and 


repeat keys 
pense and without obligation and prove that it willdo . 


for your business what it has done for 150,000 others. Duplex Shuttle Carriage Burroughs 
St arries tv total 





y + i- at 
Send for the new Burroughs book called once, each 9 columns, literally one ma 
‘A Better Day’s Profits,’’ and learn how Retail chine that works like two; paper carriage 
Business benefits by Modern Methods and ent wut atic, greatly increasing s{ i 
Burroughs Department of Systems Service. Equipped wit regular featur 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO., 232 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan 


European Office: 76 Cannon Stroct, London, E.C., England 


Makers of adding and adding-subtracting bookkeeping machines, listing and 
no fing a ’ i lating machines, visible-printing adding and 
calenlating machin sé different models 
in 49 mbinations of features $ISS to 


B50 ka payments Uf desired. 











$550 A a 



































iil 
es ADDRESSES - 
, 1 St ront t mtreal 392 S s St Montreal, Que.; Winnipeg Branch P.O. Box 8, 
ronto Branct 14 Zay St., Toronto, Ont.; Montreal Br: 39 t. Jam St., 1, Q 
— Mas ’ Var A Branch, 347 Pender St. W., Vanco a B.C.; St. J hn Branch: 147 Prince William St., St. John, N.B, 
inn , Man. ; Vanco 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


BY USING 


a customers will be more likely to come back if they are 
promptly attended. Our superior modern Carriers give the best ser- 
vice. e guarantee this. 

It will pay you to investigate our up-to-date improved ELEC- 
TRIC CABLE Cash-Carrier and PNEUMATIC DESPATCH TUBES. 


97 Sead “STREET TORONTO - ONT 


EUROPEAN OFFICE ) FIEB HOLBORN BR ONDON £C. ENGLAND 
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Elliott-Fisher 


The Machine with 
the Flat Platen 


* : . . 
Will: write in a bound book or 










. 
on loose; sheets. 


Will write on a postage stamp 
or on the largest sheet 
of paper and do it con- 
veniently. 

Will write on the thin- 
nest tissue, or the heavi- 
est card. 

Will post to a loose- 
leaf ledger without re- 
moving the sheets from 


the binder. 


Willmake a single copy 
or manifold twenty 


copies at one writing. 


Will tabulate to the 
column or decimal point 


as desired 


Will add in one column or in many columns at one time 
automatically adds as it writes 


Will add decimal moneys, physical units, English currency, 
hours and minutes, feet and inches, gallons, 


all or part 





tons and cwt 








quarts and pints, fractions, yardage, dozens, etc. 


on one machine Subtracts as easily as it adds. 





Its scope “makes toil easier’’ on a lot of ofhice drudgery. 


Qualified to do 
the work, and 
makes good. 


Ask for particulars 


Elliott-Fisher Limited 


16 Cedar Street . e vl 
CANADIAN ADDRESSES: 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


43 St. Sacrament Street 123 Bay Street 
Montreal Toronto 
G. W. BARKER, 2608 Granville Street, Vancouver, B.C. 


























Have a “Midget” in Your Office. 


It is one of the “ Acme” Family—a Worker 


THE MIDGET 





“* ACT ines ery 

for very t HN I “a 

{ Q life g 1 soon pay 
their ya a | u is largely 
used ra Da awyers, telephone exchanges, etc., 
f V t I leg t also used by manufacturers 
fi f f a es 


Learn what the “Acme” family can do 
for your business. We solicit enquiries. 


Drop us a card for ufll particulars, prices, etc. 


THE ACME STAPLE COMPANY, LIMITED 


CAMDEN, N.J., U.S.A. 
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‘‘Why not?’’ asked Hurst calmly. 
‘*Didn’t he steal, when by your own ad- 
mission he had plenty for his needs? 
Wasn't his crime greater than the other 
man’s?’’ 

‘*He was lured, I tell you,’’ groaned 
Woods, between his hands. ‘‘He never 
would have done it—’’ 

‘*How much did he steal?’’ The ugly 
word was brought out with brutal harsh- 
ness and Woods winced. 

‘All told he has taken three quar- 
ters of a million. This has been going 
on for years. No one knows it but me, 
yet.” 

‘“Where is he?’’ 

The father shook his head. 

‘*Heaven knows. He’s hiding, or else 

Hendricks found out and has him cor- 
nered somewhere, torturing him. I must 
find my boy—I must protect him—I 
must see Hendricks and grovel in the 
dust asking his merey—’’ 

‘‘Why should Hendricks care?’’ 

‘*Didn’t I just tell you that he and 
his eursed capital control the First Na- 
tional to-day? It is he who will send 
my boy to the penitentiary.’’ 

Woods broke into long gasping sobs. 

‘‘He has no one to help him,’’ he 
choked. ‘*‘Nowhere to go—my boy! He 
was afraid of me—he was afraid of every 
one but Hendricks. Oh, the irony of it 
all—the bitterness!’’ 

Hurst smoked on without speaking 
and presently a heavy silence settled in 
the little shack, when from utter ex- 
haustion, the stranger slept. Then the 
huge man lifted Woods gently and laid 
him on the roagh bed, covering him with 
his own elothing and watching the play 
of the fire on his drawn features all 
through the night. Again and again the 
silence would be broken by cries for 
merey, by pleading with a harsh and re- 
vengeful Hendricks, or by an appeal to 
Horace himself. 

Early in the morning, there was a 
sound of erashing through the sodden 
bush, and through the fog whieh still 
elung over the world, a man’s figure 
burst into the shaek. 

‘*Thank God you are here! I thought 
you were lost—I sat up all night watch- 
ing for you—the river was impossible. 
and I was afraid, sir—’’ he broke off 
abruptly. ‘‘I’ve had a hell of a night,’’ 
he said passing his hand over his head. 

The little man in the bunk stirred and 
moaned. ————nowhere to go,’’ he mut- 
tered. 

A look of stupefaction came into the 
young man’s eyes as he crossed the room 
and looked down at the sleeping figure. 
‘*Mr. Hendricks,’’ he whispered,’’ tell 
me, in God’s name, how did Dad get 
here?’’ 


A rough, rude, coarse manner creates 
an instantaneous prejudice, 
hearts, and bars doors against us. 


closes 


* * e 


You can not hope to accomplish much 
in the world without that compelling en- 
thusiasm whieh stirs your whole being 
into action. 
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Long Distance Telephone. 15th Season. 





STOP AT THE 


HOTEL 
PONCE DE LEON 


AND ANNEX 


~ When at 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Virginia Avenue and the Beach 


» -ARAGE CAPACITY 200 MACHINES 


HOTEL 
GRISWOLD 


rand River Ave. and Griswold St. 


METROIT - MICH. 


> Detroit’s Most 
Popular Hotel 


EUROPEAN PLAN ONLY 
Rates $1.50 per day and up 


POSTAL HOTEL 


COMPANY 
. “red. Postal Chas. Postal 
' Presic dent Secretary 











Why the “Sovereign” Hot Water Boiler 
Has Greater Heating Efficiency 
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On Coffee 


About 15 centuries ago an Arab herder of goats 
driving the flock through some new country was alarmed 
at the antics of the animals and thought they were “pos- 
sessed of the devil.” 


Each day the same thing occurred after the goats 
had eaten of a certain kind of berry. [he goatherd 
thought he would eat a few to try the effect. 


That was the discovery of coffee. 


Arabs learned to brown the berries and boil them, 
drinking the liquor, which was then and now recognized 
to have a direct action on the heart, and of course the 
reaction and depression later on. 


Coffee sets up a partial congestion of the liver; dulls 
the brain ; wrecks the nerves, and interferes with di- 
gestion. 

Anyone can easily prove whether it be coffee that causes the periodic al headaches, sick stomach bowel 
troubles, weak heart, kidne y complaint, weak eyes, neuralgia, rheumatism or nervous prostration. 


Simply leave it off entirely for ten days and have a rich, piping hot cup of Postum. 


If you find, in a day or two, that you are getting better, that’s your cue, follow it straight back to health, 
comfort and the power to do things. 





Postum now comes in two forms: 
Regular Postum— must be well boiled. 
Instant Postum is a soluble powder. A spoonful dissolves in a cup of hot water, and with sugar and 


cream makes a delicious beverage instantly. 


‘““There’s a Reason’’ for Postum 





